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PAST 


THE SOMBRE 


BEAUTY OF 


NoTRE DAME 


The Seine 


BY MARIE 
HE Seine valley and the region 
through which the river runs, as 
well as the easy, happy flow of the 


are typical and expressive 
and the French. In tracing 


stream itself, 
ot France 


‘the river to the Channel, civilization, 
refinement, and the bland culture of 
an intensely old people, the smooth 


fertility of soil tilled and harvested for 
thousands of years, combine to give a 
suave impression of mellow richness, ac- 
centuated by the beauty of the venerable 
cities, in the luxurious plenty of 
the harvest, in charming farm lands that 
spread away from and border the length 
of the Seine. 


and 


From its birth, eighteen miles above 
Dijon, as far as the sea there is no sug- 


gestion at any time of a wilderness; there 
is no wild note to infract upon the har- 
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not once does the tone of accom- 
plishment and finish fail to sound out; 
and although there is nothing of either 
adventure or excitement to the traveller 
journeying alongside the tranquil river, 
whose enrrent is never there 
is with every mile a grace and 
finish, and the must in- 
dubitably take in the contemplation of a 
tasteful, highly lovely 

The Seine is born, as it were, 


mony; 


aggressive, 
sense of 
pleasure one 
setting. 
in a dis- 
creet, finished, and perfectly decorous fash- 
ion. There is even something of coquetry 
in its environment. As the traveller picks 
his path through the muddy marshes in 
the high country of the province of 
Bourgogne he sees, wrapped in the soli- 
tude of a few pine trees, a shaded grotto 
whose cool remoteness secludes the mys- 
tery properly surrounding the birth of a 
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great river. Across the marsh comes the 
flash of a brown stream, and very gently, 
with the freedom from éclat and display 
the nation’s 


ar, charming little rivulet oozes 


indicative of entire good 


taste, a ol 


from the rocks, and just here France has 


UNDER THE THIN SHADOW OF EIFFEL 


seen fit to place the statue of a nymph 
in marble to guard and preside over the 
the Seine. 

From its 
a little 
ritory 


source ol 
Burgundy, at 
farm called Chanceau, the ter- 
the Seine overflows 
with plenty, like a great basket of grain 
ind Bur 

gundy, of a summer’s 

with 


beginning in 
traversed by 
fruits. 


day, glows lus- 
cious color and dazzles 
its harvests, and 
in the lap of it lies 


the infant river, across 


with 


whose waters fragrant 
blow, and 
freshness 


ints 
the 
their 


winds 
whose 
:wallows dip 
vings, 

miles 
the 
out- 


ror many 


nothing breaks 
serene quiet of 
lving farm lands with 

their flocks 

and until Chatillon’s towers 
rise summer air one has the sense 
of wandering broad garden 
in the company of a peculiarly fresh 
and lovely stream. 


grazing 
herds, and 
in the 


through a 
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The bright coolness of these upper 
waters and their rushing force are caused 
by the jets 
fountains 


beds 


Burgundy, 


and underearth 


from 


spouts of 
and wells 
feed the 
until “ the 


countle SS 


which lower 


river rivers throughout 


Seine flows over 
Seines,” as 
the saying has it, 
the 
be “a liquid vineyard of 
’ 


and 
valley is said to 
underground wines ” 
The Seine flows di 
rectly north, and at th 
Chastillon 
cle scended 


has 
half 
which at 


ancient 
already 
of its altitude, 
the souree is only four 
and sixty 
above 
Little 
compass it at 
Chatillon, 
form its 
old 
dukes of 

drank 


hundred 
metres the sea- 


level. 


bridge ~ 


stone 
mossy walls 
and th: 

wher 


sides, 
dear town, 
Bur 
gundy and ea 

roused in their chastels 
and led their the 


gates, dozes and radiates in the summer 


vassals to war from 


afternoon like an ancient at peace in the 
decline of life, and full of legends if he 


would but tell them. The dukes of thos 
days loved Chatillon, with its crenellated 
towers red wine. Of th 


Or | 


and its 


A SUBURBAN LANDSCAP! 


medieval period there remain some ruins 
of the old The 
are still celebrated in 

which date 
fourteenth century. 


chastel. town’s merits 
minstrel 


far 


songs 


from as back as the 









































IN THE HEART OF 


De plus un 
Qu'on 
Qui 


chateau 
nomme Chastillon, 

sert aux Bourguignonns 
De gloire et de trontiére, 


beau 


The 


little towns whose picturesque stones, al- 


Seine journeys through numerous 


most falling into the river, date back to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

Mussy-sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Seine, settling 
contentedly down in the fragrant valleys 
surrounded by plenty and peace. The 
churches in these hamlets are well worth 
the finding, and full of interest as relics 
of feudal and Roman times. There are 
other rivers whose pleasant streams inter- 
this region the 
Beauce, the exquisite litthke Yonne—and 
there is so much refreshment to the coun- 
try that there is rarely any drought; here 
where the white mellow, where 
the famous bunches of Burgundy globules 


sect the country in 


grapes 


grow red and warm to the wine harvests. 
White houses and old churches lie in the 
green of environing fields and hills, and 
the towers of an old abbey or Gothic 
spires of a precious cathedral blot against 
the sky. Roman or Norman 
with pointed towers and sharp gables 
flank some little township, or face, like 
the venerable seer, 
where harvests have been reaped 


gateways 


eyes of a meadows 
from 
Ceesar’s time to the present; or the walls 
of a Roman ruin will rise up on the Bur- 
gundian plain, or the old walls will eat 


their way around a tumble-down modern 


PARIS—THE 


GRAND PALAIS 


village. 


Ever more and more complete in 


conception and workmanship as the tide of 
architectural creation progresses toward 
Paris, the buttresses of ca 
thedrals or church towers lose themselves 
in the distance or raise perceptible shad 
ows in the summer atmosphere. Skirting 
the broader and bigger 
every mile, the Seine cuts through the 
department known as Aube, which means 
nothing less poetic than the “dawn.” Of 
this province Troyes is the chief city and 
ornament, and it is a 


Rouen and 


banks, growing 


jewel of a town. 
Splendid with stories of siege and in 
vasion and spiritual triumph, it huddles, 
partly ancient and partly modern, on the 
banks of the Seine. The faith of the 
people of Troyes kept Attila, the curse 
of God, from feasting on their bodies one 
day of prayer in the fifth century! Cu- 
rious striped wooden houses, whose low 
fronts butt over the cobbled streets, 
bridges and walls which have served for 
battle and legends of 
and Norman, brilliant histories and fable, 
fill Troyes with charm. And the church 
they lift the soul of 
Troyes heavenward in their slender Gothic 
spires, seem to ring out the cadence of 
the past memories in the solemn notes of 
their angelus. .. . 

The mad Charles the Sixth lodged here 
at Troyes, and the hateful union between 
France and England signed and 
culminated in the marriage of Henry the 


out 


defence, Saracen 


and eathedral, as 


was 
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Fifth and Catherine of France (1420). 
And here Jeanne d’Are gave Troyes back 
to her King. The very stones, in their 
promises to reveal and talk of the past, 
lead away from pastoral contemplation, 
and the place is rife with memories of 
the brilliant Burgundian time when ducal 
feuds 


were hot against the King, when 


On THE QuAt OF THE LOUVRE 


lése-majesté was common, and the laissez- 
faire of the dukes threatened the tran- 
quillity of the country from one end of 
the Seine to the other. 

Farther along Bar-sur-Seine hangs its 
little old houses out above the river, and 
reflects the wings of old dwellings and 
mossy mills in the scarcely ruffled waters. 
As far down as Nogent the course is 
peaceful, washing the shores of hundreds 
of little hamlets skirting the forest of 
Fontainebleau and Marly. Nogent was 
the home of Flaubert, the refuge of 
Abelard, and the ruined abbey is green 


PALACE of 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


the of Héloise. A little 
farther on the Yonne meets the Seine, 
and from here to Paris the suburbs are 
familiar with the modern 
writers and artists and poets of France: 
Flaubert, Daudet, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, de Goneourt, Rosa Bonheur, Boutet 
de Monvel, and, farther Zola 
wrote Rougon- 


with memory 


names of 


along, 
the 
Macquart near 
and Rodin has his 
studios at Meudon, just 
above the river. 

Ways of 
meadow are 
changed for 
urbs, and 
ugliness of 
and 
towns 


Poissy, 


and 
ex- 


wood 
now 
the sub- 
the erude 
factories 
little 
the 
banks, and as it comes 
to Paris, the Seine 
makes no triumphal en- 
try. Gray and turbid, 


seething 
erowd to 


it steals and flows into 
the city whose laughter 


and whose sighs, whose 
tragedies and __ tears, 
whose gayety and whose 
pleasures, arts 
and commerce, 
have made it bright 
with all the luminance 
of a star and unique 
amongst the  eapitals. 
The first sight of the 
city, whose thirty-one 
bridges wait to cross 
the seven-mile flow of 
the Seine, is the round 
the nave of Notre 
Dame and the pointed 
towers of the Parvis. 
Along the shores many cargoes lie of 
stone and brick and marble; the traffic 
on barges and ecanal-boats is impor- 
tant, transportation is easy along the 
swift current, and up and down, from 
the quays of the city, from suburbs and 
environs, past the Isle Saiat Louis and 
the Ile de la Cité, rush and push the 
“bateaux mouches,” light and agile and 
swift as the flight of the insects for which 
they are named. 
Past the sombre beauty of Notre Dame 
with its Gothic face, past the cruel front 
of the old hospital called, in mockery, 


whose 
whose 









































indre Castaigne 


WITH THE HOLIDAY-MAKERS—THE SUNDAY EVENING 



























Hétel Dieu—“*the asylum of God,” 

iround and between the big islands, the 
river takes its broad way through Paris. 
The witchery begins to enthrall the trav- 
eller in his boat as he passes before the 
relies of so much ancient history. The tales 
of the imprisonment of Marie Antoinett 
all across the stream as the towers of 
the Coneiergerie, black and smooth, 
stand out in the clear summer’s day. 
Narrow streets come winding down, book- 
talls line the quays, the newer city 
rises freshly and brilliantly on the left; 
but there is not much remaining of old 
Lutéee, founded by the mariners who 
‘alled themselves Parisii, and left a 
city already old when Cesar conquered 
Gaul. And nothing is more modern 
than the banks to- 
day, along which 
palaces and mu- 
seums, railway sta- 
tions and private 
dwellings, lift their 


rine proportions: 
there is nothing 


more modern than 
these avenues, un 
der whose chest 
nuts and lindens 
the march and 
progress of highest 
civilization take 
their way. 


No eountry holds 


the palm for a 
tivity and life over 
France, and the 
Seine banks are 
ivitated and eV 


swarming, at work, 
as it were, from 
morning until 
night; and so con- 
stantly does the 
soul of the eity 
(for the river cer- THe CANat 
tainly is this) eall 

to the soul of the 

people that in the busiest hours of the 
day as well as at midnight the unhappy 
ones seek it as one seeks a bed of rest, 


nd the surface of the waters is too often 


disturbed by some desperate soul seeking 
io solve or to eseape the problems of 
life in oblivion. 

Charlemagne sailed here on the Seine 
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AT 




















































at Paris in his vulture-prowed ship; 
and if the river to-day gave back th 
colors of the banners that have floated 
ver it, it would appear like a glorious 
royal tapestry unfurled from Dijon to 
the sea. 

All it eould do for royalty and kings 
the guillotine did, not two hundred 
vards away, there on the Place de la 
Concorde, and those who went up the 
scaffold might almost have seen the 
Seine from their immortal height. 

On the island of St. Helena, Napo- 
leon bade them to bury him near the 
Seine that he might hear its musie in 
his sleep: “Je désire que mes cendres 
reposent sur les bords-de la Seine, au 
milieu de ce peuple francais que j'ai tant 
aimé,” and from 
his mausoleum the 
unbroken vista goes 
sweeping down ito 
the banks and the 
bridges. The music 
of the Seine was 
onee discordant in 
history, at the time 
of the Prussian vie 
tory, and it is to be 
hoped that Napo- 
leon’s sleep was 
sound on the day 
the German eagles 
swarmed over the 
city and the bridges 
of the Seine. 

[The river ean 
spread calm as a 
lake, tideless as a 
basin here in mid- 
summer, and then 
is the time to lean 
over the brie ges to 
see Notre Dame 
white as a_ ghost 
rise against the 
PONT Neur sky: to see the 

straight, brave 

course the stream 
takes through the city; to see all the life 
and passion and beauty of Paris roll itse!f 
down to the water; to see the vistas that 
the bridges form, the vistas that the 
avenues make on either bank; to see the 
boat lights and the shore lights shine 
out like stars of yellow, red, and green; 
to see rows upon rows of city lamps with 
























































AT ROUEN CLUSTERING VESSELS 


their brilliance the high 


dark line of turrets and gables and roofs 


le mon-colored 
of the harmonious buildings. The waters 
and along 
reflections of the 
lar fringe multi- 
colored, that trembles and dips and quiv- 
like the 
bells, like weird seaweed lying all along 
the Seine. 


are unruftled by breeze, 
their 


myriad 


any 
the 


singu 


surtace lie 


lights, a 


ers, shakes tongues of colored 


There are many beautiful bridges, and 


their arches and statues mark the triumph 


There are others 
names celebrate victories and bat- 
There is the newer bridge marking 
the alliance of Russia and France; and 
underneath them, and the scenes of war 
fare that Austerlitz and Jena and Alma 
suggest, the Seine flows swiftly, and in 
the dome of a certain 
mausoleum does not speak of Waterloo 
or 1814. 
The 


of kings and emperors. 
whose 


tles. 


passing golden 


course through Paris is one long 
triumph, and the river gains in its pass- 
ing volume and force, to follow once more 
its pastoral ways as it finds again the 
bunks of the suburbs at St.-Cloud, Meu- 
don, From here on 
to the sea the long journey is an utter 
delight to the the 


and St.-Germain. 


follower either by 


BRISTLE AND 


CROWD ALONG THE SHORE 


shores or in a little boat, drifting, 
ing, putting up at night at the towns 
whose lights beckon and whose bells eall 
the river. Jelow St.-Germain 
and Poissy to Mantes la Jolie the expans« 
is wide and lakelike, the current easy 
to row with. Shores with sheltering vil- 
lages come pleasantly down to the stream, 
and lys and flowering rushes, poplars and 
willows, fold charmingly about the flash 
ing tide. 

Time seems to stand still throughout 
France once Paris is left behind, and the 
slumberous country, perfumed and odor- 
the summer night, is 
lovelier than on the borders of the Seine 

Strewn with islands, the river takes 
its ways, until around one cirele of land 
the bridge of Vernon appears, and to the 
right and left the old gray town extends 
along the bank. 
circle 


row 


“across 


ous in nowhere 


Blue-winged swallows 
the mossy piers, dip their wings 
in the stream, and rise into the blue. 
But they are neither so heavenly nor 
so rare as are the meadow-larks at Gi- 
verny. The road to the left euts in across 
country, and close to little channels of 
the Seine finds a dear ald village with 
pink and white farmhouses covered with 
roses, cozy, sweet, and still, the meadows 








THE SEINE 


full of larks that 


quiver with their music. 


rise, making the air 
The land is 
ripe with grain and red with poppies, 
and at the foot of the town small, lovely 
rivulets the shore of Giverny. 
Many such little villages make the road- 
side lovely all the way to Rouen; but they 


enclose 


say, who know it and go to it from many 
points of the land, that Giverny is the 
best of all. 
a cluster of dream houses, lost too soon 
The boat 
is left for the higher view from a motor- 
that takes its country 
through another slumberous village. Here 
the slate glimmer in 
the late light, and as one speeds through 


As one leaves, it seems to be 


to sight in the summer mists. 


ear way across 


lavender roofs of 
it, it is almost like severing a gray nest 
hidden deep in the meadows that fold 
the town so warmly about. 

From slope to slope, winding in and 
out of the placid valley, the Seine is 
visible from the hills, and takes a shining, 
sparkling into Normandy — the 


ealled. The 


way 
white country,” as it is 


AT HONFLEUR 


horn of plenty appears to be poured out 
upon the country: yellow mustard, pink 


and white clover, red clover, dark as 
heather; barley, maize, and wheat, all fill 
the fields in abundance, and the white 
chalk formation of the northern cliffs 
gleams out in the hillside bare and cold. 
These falaises are crowned with poppy 
and golden grain. So much of this prov- 
ince is crossed by the Seine that it is 
easy to think of it as a Norman river. 
Throwing their pretty bridges over the 
stream near by, tumbling into it, little 
Andelys creeps along the bank, and from 
the top of one of the cliffs the Chateau 
Gaillard, aged and peculiar ruin of the 
crusade period, frowns out above the val- 
ley and upon the town. Richard, the 
fervent, adorable, and fatlty Cceur de 
Lion, built the chateau fortress, and it 
remains a landmark for the history of 
him which never fails to waken some- 
thing of the glory and the love men give 
to those who have known how to win. . . . 


From these narrow windows in the 
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Chateau Gaillard, Richard watched out 
for his foes, here he drank and feasted, 
and here he fetched, one wild night, the 
woman he loved that he. might compare 
her eyes with the stars as he saw them 
through his fléche windows. From the 
cliff-like hills one sees the river fold its 


,a8 28 


gif isdidi4 3 


‘ ar 
oP .aaw wail 


here. No matter how golden old glories 
were, or how brave deeds of brilliant 
conquests illumined its history, Rouen 
wears a stain on her shields which noth- 
ing can efface. Jeanne d’Are was tried 
and executed in the old town; the Lily 
Maid was burned alive at Rouen — the 
gentle saint who, above the 
insults of her trial, smiled 
upon her persecutors, albeit 
with fair, perplexed brows; 
her timid sweetness, and 
withal her courage and 
high holiness, conquered 
the spirit of her foes—if 
not their mercy—that made 





BRIDGE AT PAssy 


islands round, wash the little town’s 
walls, spread out into serene silver lakes, 
in which steeple and pop!ar and quaint 
old house mirror their reflection, and 
behind a fringe of willows a miil turns 
its splashing wheel. 

Green summit rises to green summit, 
and in its ruined isolation the Chateau 
Gaillard hangs upon its velvet hill. The 
landseape in the Norman province is es- 
pecially rich and ripe, and 
across the valley the Seine 
winds amongst its tree- 
topped islands. 

lf a river could be per 
sonal, the Seine would 
surely be so at Rouen. 

Proud and violent, medita- 

tive and melancholy as 

well, Rouen is the old Nor- 

man capital. Here Rollo, 

in the tenth century, came 

storming, and turned the 

Roman town to Norman. 
William the Conqueror took 

leave from Rouen for his victories, and 
the river along which his strange craft 
crept and floated as it washes the quays 
of the modern town might easily tell 
of great things done by the Norman 
dukes and the famous King. 

If a river could be personal, the 
Seine would be tender and _ reflective 


her, with her so'dier hon- 
ors, the charmingest figure 
in the history of any time, 
the bravest and the best in 
the story of women. 
The church where she 
prayed and wept stands in 
a tiny narrow street; its 
stones still speak of her; the glimmer of 
the stained panes, where for centuries 
the sun has penetrated the meilow glass, 
seems again to shine on the illumined 
face of Jeanne d’Are, on her conquest, 
her sacrifice, and death. 

If Rouen has an apotheosis of grief 
and shame on her records, the city has 
also an apotheosis of pure beauty. There 
are no finer examples of medieval archi- 


FISHING ALONG THE River's EDGE 


tecture than in Rouen’s churches and the 
cathedral—Notre Dame, St.-Ouen, St.- 
Maclou. The Gothic art, whose ex- 
pressions have made the smaller towns 
precious with relics, comes to its climax 
at Rouen, and the impression is vivid 
and remarkable and impressive in this 
city on the Seine, 





DOG-SHEARING UNDER 


THE PARIS BRIDGES 


Profound, deep-set 
blackness of 


portals with 
stains 


inky 
time upon them; 
stones worn to brilliant enamel, softening 
in the eaves to palest white, like the pallor 
of old age itself, or shining with polish 
rows and lines of 
saints and figures, faces of 


like glass; medieval 
martyr and 


of knight and of king, stare from the 


niches and the corners; gargoyles that 


leer from the 


buttress, 


archways, the flight of 
the blur of blue in the 
stone, the permeating enveloping stain 
over all the stone, the cool aisles and the 
vistas of the columns. the 
climax of the altar, where the dimness 
of the cathedral meets the glory of 
the many-windowed nave... the suave 
round polish of the columns, the forest 
they make, the gleam and shine of white 
marble where it has withstood the touch 
. the delicate fret of clere- 
story, the cirele of archway, the grace 
of the free sweep of the naves, the blue 
of the stone capitals where the shadows 
seem to have petrified, the bloom of the 
windows ...and the _ inevitable 
march of the pilgrim steps to a single 
tomb, and the emotion that tomb awakens. 

Richard! lying there all along the stone! 


aerial 


treelike 


of years 


rose 


And his Heart! ah, Lion, and Ieart 
of so much singular iniquity and passion 
and love! What human pulsing stories 
of the times the old tomb stirs! Richard 
burned his way hotly through Normandy, 
and he lies coldly here, and well. Filmy 
cobweb spectres of crusade banners seem 
to hang above his tomb; from the win- 
dows stains of red fall upon his effigy, 
stains of gules, like his glories and his 
sins. And his lion heart, which lay 
so long up there at the altar where the 
sacred bread is kept—as ‘f at 
purged and cleansed, sleeps here with his 
All these things the cathedral of 
Notre Dame holds and keeps sacredly. 
As for St.-Ouen, the modern reader 
cannot go within its enclosure without 
recalling a bit of contemporaneous fiction 
and its clever Flau 
bert’s Madame Amongst the 
tombs of kings and knights whose im- 
placable stony sleep is unruffled by her 
petty passions, under the shadow of col- 
umn, under windows beautiful with 
stories of sacrifice and pardon, the pretty 
Emma Bovary walks 
egotistical desires. 
of St.-Maclou, 


length 


ashes ! 


realism—Gustave 
Bovary. 


absorbed in her 
The smal'er church 
its pallid facade 


seem- 











ar 


~~ ee 


hang at the end of the old square, 

ind at a concourse of narrow little 
ts. Like a fichu of old lace per- 
petuated in old stone; or rather, it shines 
like an ancient moonbeam transfixed, 

it light aeross which th mists and fogs 


of centuries have blow 


rh river broad and sealike at Rouen 


filled at th port with all manner of 
crafts, makes its way toward the Chan 
nel, and to see the Seine again one must 
climb the hill. The sight and effect of 


Rouen, as one looks down upon it from 
the height is like the opening of a wise 
hook of legends. The wonderful city 
lies deep set in. the Seine valley, sur- 
rounded by fertile country, and there it 
decays and crumbles away, tomb of the 
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past, deep in the charming lap of a flow- 
ering garden. Its sea of slate roofs are 
clouds that form a blue maze, over which 
the gables and eaves, the towers of St.- 
Ouen and Notre Dame, rise like flowers, 
or like curious weeds from the depths 
of the sea of time. 

From this view of old Rouen the eyes 
wander to the Seine at the foot of the 
Quai, where the clustering vessels, the 
masts and the funnels of little steamers, 
and flying flags, bristle and crowd along 
the shores. 

The sentiment throughout Normandy 
is of pure romance. For gallant deeds 
end love-stories the country has full 
pages. Jumiéges, the old abbey dating 
back to the seventh century, a little dis- 
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Tue (ED RUIN OF CHATEAU GAILLARD FROWNS OUT ABOVE THE VALLEY 
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WHERE THE GARGOYLES OF NOTRE 


tance from Rouen, is eloquent of Agnes 
Sorel, the mistress of Charles VII., 
, and through whose intercession the Maid 
of Orleans gained audience with the 
King. Standing back from the river a 
few miles from the shore, nothing is left 
of ancient Jumiéges but a few pink 
and yellow ruins, of which the arch- 
ways still stand out against the sky. 
What was once a tomb of beauty is filled 
in by ivy that clambers down and _ pos- 
; sesses the deep cavern with its green, 
eternal leaves, making an arbor, a trellis, 

: from which the white hand of Agnes 
’ Sorel seems to beckon, to lift itself 
again in token of grace for Jeanne 
d’Are. From Jumiéges to Caudebec 
poppies fringe the road, and the river 
has become a sea that pours over the 
land, forming small lakes, to flow again 
to broad channels bordered by willows 
and poplars. 

A strange phenomenon takes place at 
little Caudebee twice a year: the sea, 
annowneed by a thundering sound and 
an undulating swell that runs along the 
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river's face, comes up from the Chan- 
nel and flows into the Seine. Tranquil 
and hitherto unruffled, the river receives 
this violent visitor in one undulous wave 
that rushes like a tide along the surfac 
of the water. 

On either side of the river lie the Nor- 
man farms, exquisite bits of shadow on 
the landseape. Stucco or brick houses, 
thickly thatched, groups of farm build 
ings overgrown with red roses, the entire 
little property surrounded by a high wall 
of close-growing trees —these holdings, 
shut in from prying eyes, stand out green 
against the meadows. Curving, rounding 
cliffs and beautiful hill slopes, the motor 
winds in and out between these lovely 
farms, till the river is found once more 
spreading out over all the valley. In the 
early twilight of midsummer the stretches 
of clover appear thrown like fragrant 
cloaks across the country, and below, in 
the valley, the slate roofs of the little 
houses look like pebbles dropped into 
@ pool. 

As one draws near to the coast with 
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nightfall, the smell of the sea, strong and 
refreshing, blows from the north. The 
pastoral stream has expanded into an 
ocean, and the valley is full of the per- 
vading river, as over the lowlands the 
Seine spreads its silver hands. Here 
from the cliffs on the edge of Normandy 
comes the flash of the light of Havre- 
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de-Griace, the flash that guides all ships 
to port, from England, from the north 
and south and east and west. Over the 


whole land the coast light pours a stream 
like snow, and when at Havre and Hon- 
fleur the ocean through the Channel 
comes as it were to harbor—then the Seine 
itself, a veritable ocean, meets the sea. 
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The Return of Eric Bancroft 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


‘ HE Rev. Norman Byers sat in his 
| study waiting for the clock to 

strike. When it should strike he 
would put on his overeoat and go to 
the Thursday evening meeting. After 
the service he had an appointment with 
his vestry. 

The room in which the rector sat was 
not large—nor was it like the usual 
ministerial study. The cireular walls 
were not filled with books, but with panes 
of clear glass, through which the light 
came with even glow. There was no sign 
of where the light came from; but only 
electricity could have given the white, 
unsheathed light that filled the room. It 
fell on the man seated at the desk and 
touched the few and simple objects in the 
room with clear directness. One seemed 
to breathe more freely in the tranquil 
presence of the light. 

The man at the desk turned a little in 
his place. A door in the circular wall 
had swung noiselessly open and a servant 
stood in it, hesitating. 

“Come in, Bliven,” said the minister. 
“ What is it?” 

“T thought you had gone, sir,” said th: 
man. “I brought this to leave.” He 
held out a crumpled piece of paper. 

The minister laid it on the desk, 
glancing at it casually. “Did some one 
bring it?” 

‘Aman. Yes, sir.” 

Norman Byers had bent suddenly to- 
ward the paper. He straightened himself. 
“Has he gone?” 

The man hesitated. “TI don’t know, sir. 
I told him you was likely to be out—” 

“Show him up,” said the minister. 

Bliven glanced at the clock. It gave 
its little, absent whir and waited a breath. 
Then the chimes fell, one by one, in the 
clear light. 

The minister smiled. “ There will be 
time. It is important that I see him.” 
He touched the soiled paper. 

When the door opened again, a curious 


igure stood in it—short and dark and a 
little bent, with eager, searching look. 
The darting eyes took in the round, light 
ed room with its lifted ceiling before they 
rested on the man who stood with out- 
stretched hand smiling at him. 

He came forward, looking doubtfully 
at the extended hand. “ You are glad to 
see me?” 

“Tam very glad to see you.” The low, 
grave voice filled the room. 

The other smiled, a little bitterly. 
‘You are sure you know me?” He had 
not touched the outstretched hand. 

“Tam not likely to forget you—Eric!” 

Then the other held out his hand 
tlhrin, almost like a claw, and laid it in th 
smooth palm. “I didn’t expect you’d be 
glad,” he said, with a little, clouded laugh. 

“Sit down.” The minister had drawn 
forward a chair. “I have an engagement. 
I must go in five minutes. But I must 
see you again—” 

The other looked up. His elbows rested 
on the arms of the chair and his finger 
tips were placed together. “I shall s 
you again,” he said. “I came to see you. 
I want help.” 

“What kind of help?” The tone was 
non-committal, but not disagreeable. 

“My kind- 

“ What is that?” 

The other looked at him curiously. 
“You don’t know ?” 

The minister stirred a little. “ You 
forget— It has been a long time.” 

“Yes, a long time.” The dark man 
seemed lost in thought. He looked up 
with his curious, broken smile, half sin- 
ister. “And we did not work .. .” he 
said. “ We played.” 

“We played.” assented the other. 
“ What is it I can do?” 

“T want pupils—piano—organ.” THe 
spread out the thin hands. “I am a good 
teacher—when I choose.” He laughed 
a little, but it was half lost under 
his breath. 
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‘You want me to recommend—you—to 
my parishioners ?” 

“ That is all.” 

There was silence in the room, and the 
clear ticking of the clock. 

‘1 want to be something worth while 
to end with,” said the man after a mo- 
ment. “] and he 
to be worth while. 
I don’t know how 
he said, simply. “I 
” The strange smile 
the words. “ But I thought 
it might taste better if I brought 
thing to it—I seem to be coming empty- 
handed.” He spread out the thin fingers 
again and looked at them. 

lhe other did not speak. He rose from 
his chair and touched the bell. The man 
had risen and was looking at him. 


have “een a doctor 


doesn’t give me—long 
So | thought of vou. 
it will be to die ae 
tried it. 


about 


haven’t 
crept 


some- 


“You must-come again 
said 


in the morn- 
ing,” the clergyman. “I have to 
xO now.” 

‘You will help me?’ 

“T must to think. There 
It has been a long 


note of strain in 


have time 
will be something. 
There 


the voice. 


time.” was a 
“T said it was a long time,” said the 
other. He had drawn himself together, 
with his broken smile, and his shoulders 
seemed to shrug a little as he turned away. 
The minister went quickly toward him 
and laid a his arm. “ Do 
misunderstand me, Erie. I am glad you 
came, but I must have a moment to think 
what I ean do hest.” 
He was looking down at the man with 


grave, sincere eves. 


hand on not 


The dark face flushed, and the mocking 
smile died out slowly. “I have come a 
long way to hear you say that,” he said. 
“ And I will come back in the morning— 
if you say so.” 

“ Yes 

The door closed behind the short figure, 
and the soft light of the panels filled the 
room again. 

The 


and put it on. 


in the morning. 


minister reached for his overcoat 
He took up his hat and 
stood with it in his hand, looking down. 
The other hand rested on the back of a 
chair. His eyes had an intent look, as 
if they were watching down there a 
contest that look of St. Michael, per- 
haps, when the dragon is thrown, and 
struggles to rise. 


After a moment he 
He glanced up 


roused himself. 
again at the clock 
went quickly toward the door. In 
doorway h« 


and 
the 
paused and lifted his hand. 
In a flash the room lay in darkness—as 
if the light had gone with him. 


When he entered the room again, the 
clocks were ten. He 
into the soft circle of moonlight 
filled the room, 
the windows and stood looking down 
far below him the city sparkled and 
glowed; long lines of light marked the 
streets, and columns of light rose in the 
air, twinkling at a thousand points; here 


striking stepped 
that 
one of 


and crossed to 


and there swift balls of light swung and 
sputtered, red and blue and green on the 
darkness, and overhead, planets swung in 
the cold and then grew red and 
mered. He pressed his forehead 
into the night. 
The room seemed suddenly stifling, and 
he threw open the window, leaning far 
out from his tower for a breath of air. 
Down below the city hummed. He caught 
the harsh roar and the roll of life. Up 
here there were no voices, no shriek of 
trains—only the still, long rhythm of a 
town, that deepened and rose and died 
away and rose again, like the beat of some 
with its hidden note. He breathed 
deep, looking down at it all. ... It was 
strange how the man’s coming had stirred 
him. He had been out of it all so long 

and he had forgotten—almost! But now 
it seemed as if they had never really been 
apart. A little smile touched his lips as 
he leaned out, looking into the 
moonlight. The curve of the lips was 
half seeptical—half sweet, and touched 
with a little fear. He strained his eyes 
toward the lights, looking down, as if 
somewhere below lay the answer... . It 
was all so sudden—the sight of the gaunt, 
strange face—the old sense of kinship... 
that had haunted him through the service 
and followed him out into the vestry, and 


shim- 
against 
the glass, looking down 


sea 


down 


the committee, and made him propose, in 
the middle of the meeting, Eric 
as organist for the Church of the Ascen- 


Jancroft 
sion. The look on the lips deepened a 
little. . . . It seemed almost malign, some 
fatal happening ... that the organist 
should fall ill—resign without an hour’s 
notice,—and that he, Norman Byers, half 
in a dream, had spoken a name that was 
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half in a dream. . . . They had accepted 
him at once. They would have accepted 
any one—Mephistopheles, had he named 
him. He drew a quick breath. What was 
he afraid off The man was equal to the 
place. He had not seen him for years, 
but he had heard . . . and he knew him—- 
Ah, did he not know him! They had 
hired no mere professional organist. The 
man was a genius! ... He dwelt on the 
thought, turning it in his mind, and his 
breath grew easier. He closed the window 
and sat down, still looking out. ... He 
would not go to bed till he kad set his 
house in order. . . . He had been thrown 
off from himself—frightened .. . but it 
was nothing— It was really nothing. 
Erie was always a disturbing person. It 
was so in the old days—a kind of happy 
unrest. But full, day and night—of cour- 
age and sorrow and delight. . . . How 
full of him the old college seemed as he 
looked back! They had been closer than 
chums—day and night—unlike in every 
trait, but unable to keep apart. “ Bond- 
brothers.” He went over it all—his first 
meeting with the dark, grotesque boy, the 
strange affinity between them, the life 
that followed ... full of excitement— 
eard-playing, drinking, good times, and 
singing—only spilling over a while, there 
had been no meanness in it, only high, 
full life at its tide. He had kept the 
dark spirit—he knew it now—from going 
down. His cool, untroubled touch had 
kept the balance. . . . His memory trem- 
bled in the strange, vague time . . . that 
was yet so keen to both of them. . . and 
he sighed a little. It had broken like a 
bubble. . . . He could close his eyes now 
—in this straight tower, rising in the 
moonlight, and see it—the low-ceiled room 
with rafters and the old fireplace and the 
little panes of glass and two boys with the 
foaming glasses between them—the high, 
sweet song—the bond-song, that Eric had 
written — music and words — sounding 
softly through the room, between the 
talk. . . . Then the door suddenly swung 
wide with Eric’s father striding through 
it. He laid on the table by the glasses 
a piece of paper, signed with his name, 
and confronted his son. . . . Yes, the boy 
had done it. He smiled the dark, sinister 
smile. . . . The man recalling it now gave 
a quick sigh that was almost a groan. 
It had been for him that the money had 
Vou. CXVI1.—No. 702.—103 
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been spent—all of it. He had been in 
need—in disgrace. Money that he had 
flung right and left was due—and he had 
nothing! He had told Erie one night. 
The next morning the money was in his 
hand. He had taken it—freely—as it was 
given. ... But he had not known that 
there was a name forged—he had known 
1othing. He saw himself again—was it 
onlysix years ago ’—staring at the writing, 
dazed and silent and shamed! How it 
cut! He had not spoken. He had let 
the boy go, silent and desperate, and he 
had not spoken! How it cut—the mem- 
ory of it! The boy’s father loved him... 
he would have listened—grudgingly, per- 
haps—but he would have listened. The 
boy had done it for his friend—out of 
love ...and the father would have 
listened. ... The man sitting in the 
moonlit room knew it now—he had known 
it then—and he had kept silent! It was 
the one minute in his life that he could 
never face. Everything looked clear but 
that. Everything had changed then— 
It seemed only a step to the “ pious set,” 
and to the theological seminary, the year 
afterward, and to the Church of the 
Ascension. ... He had felt Eric Ban- 
eroft’s arm through his shabby coat—and 
the thrill of life! Bond-brothers .. .? 
He rose and went over to the window. . . . 
The city was duller now. The columns 
of light were broken, here and there, and 
the sparkling balls had gone out. He 
must have sat long—thinking of it all. 
Bells sounded from below, and he counted 
the strokes—slowly—and turned away. It 
was to-morrow now, and his pulses stirred 
faintly, as if something were coming-- 
out of the day. 


When Norman Byers woke the next 
morning the sun was shining wide into 
his chamber. The room in which he slept 
was on a lower floor, far below the study, 
but the sun had climbed over the tops 
of the tall houses opposite, and shone 
straight down on him. He was a little 
ashamed, as he dressed, of his visions of 
the night before. The moonlit room 
seemed fantastic and unreal. There was 
no reason why Eric Bancroft should not 
act as organist. Shelborne would return, 
no doubt, in a few weeks—or months. 
The trouble with his lungs was not per- 
manent, the doctor had said. The church 
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was really fortunate in securing so compe- 
tent a substitute. The only drawback was 
a personal one—a little uneasiness lest 
Eric should presume on their relations, 
should become troublesome and familiar 

but he could control that. He had al- 
ways been the stronger. . . . He finished 
dressing and went out to his work, fresh 
in mind and body—ready to repel any- 
thing annoying or familiar. 

But his caution was unneeded. As the 
weeks went by he became aware that the 
new organist would not obtrude. He 
came and went silently, performing his 
duties with strictness and care. 

When he had called the next morning 
and heard the news of his appointment, 
he had asked a few definite, practical 
questions and gone away. There was no 
trace of the emotion of the previous night. 
He might have been a stranger whom the 
minister had recommended. “It is a 
better position than I expected,” he said. 

He had stood up and was buttoning 
the shabby overcoat about him. “I thank 
you for it.” He did not offer his hand— 
and the minister did not notice it—until 
later. He was wrestling with an unex- 


pected feeling—a sudden sense of the in- 
jury done this boy who had trusted him— 


a quick, overwhelming desire to ask for- 
giveness and a kind of numbness that 
held him. Then—before he could speak, 
before he knew that he wanted to speak— 
the man was gone. 

The minister had looked about him— 
in the clear high light of his study, won- 
dering a little. He had been suddenly 
conscious of something that could not be 
atoned for—a rent in the wholeness. He 
stared at it, fascinated—and it was such 
a little thing! And as he looked it grew 

it filled the room. He turned away 
with a shrug. He must ask Eric’s for- 
giveness. He could not preach with his 
flowing around him all these 
months uniess he asked his forgiveness. 
He saw it now. It had lain concealed 
from him so long. He had wrestled in 
prayer for freedom of soul, for divine 
assurance that his work was accepted, 
and all the time it had been there—dark, 
unsuspected, tiny—a curse upon him and 
on all his acts. He spread his hands 
with a quick gesture. Now he would 
speak. ... The peace that he sought 
would be his. He drew a deep breath. 


music 
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But the opportunity did not come. 
They met and passed, coming and going 
from the church, or in the dark corridors 
that lay behind the chancel, and the 
organist greeted him always with deep, 
courteous gesture, but without stopping, 
and the minister found himself hampered 
and awkwardly constrained. He had de- 
termined again and again ... the next 
time they met he would speak. But when 
the time came and the dark, care-lined 
face met his, he had passed by with a 
sense of defeat. .. . This thing that had 
been done could not be undone. His own 
soul might plead forgiveness and be saved, 
but that other soul—behind the dark 
sinister eyes . . . the soul that had gone 
away and sinned and drunk of bitterness 
—because he must be pure—that soul 
would never be whole. He grew afraid 
of the man—and the fear crept into 
his work. 

His sermons, that had been like sun- 
light passing over clear water, grew vague 
and troubled—as if the water stirred above 
unseen things—life and slime and ooze— 
and the congregation listened with uneasy 
surprise to the words he preached... . 
He had been to them an apostle of light, 
and they were rich and heavy and com- 
fortable and needed light ... not this 
tremulous, groping, restive note that 
touched them and broke the quiet. With 
the new organist there was no fault found. 
The deep-voiced Allelujahs bore their 
souls aloft. He was acceptable to the 
parish of the Church of the Ascension. 

And Norman Byers, listening each 
Sunday, grew subtly aware that a mes- 
sage was in the music, not for the congre- 
gation, but for him. It was as if the dark, 
forgotten youth had laid a finger on his 
arm, saying, “ Listen—” and as he listen- 
ed his trouble fell away. He grew to wait 
upon the voluntary as a man fallen in 
the desert waits upon the rain. He had 
walked steadfast and sure—telling men 
where to set their feet if they would be 
saved ...and now his landmarks were 
swept away. But he was alive—as never 
before in the years of preaching. It had 
been easy to guide men along the wooden 
path—the brick-and-mortar way to heav- 
en. But this... life—stirring every- 
where .. . dark and sinister—full of sin 
and wickedness . . . but always life. He 
felt the thrill of it in the music . . . and 
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in himself. His words grew quick and 
tipped with fire—and men sat up—and 
listened. Other men came, from outside 
. men and women out of the common 
life—stupid and slow and sinful—and 
men whose lives ran fast—slipped into the 
pews. It was as if a whole city were 
flinging itself upon the doors of the 
church—forcing a way in to listen to this 
man who could not save his own soul. 


The god who ceases to play his part 
becomes a thing of derision—even of 
hate. For three years the Rev. Nor- 
man Byers had been worshipped by his 
congregation — by pure, narrow-minded 
women, with fixed ideals, and comfortable 
men with bank accounts—and it had been 
almost forgotten that he was not, in truth, 
divine. Devoted eyes, from week to week, 
had seen the halo about the magnificent 
figure—this man who knew no frailty, 
and who spoke comfortably to Zion. They 
had idolized him—for his words and for 
his untouched life. He was, to them, one 
set apart—the perfect man—a carefully 
guarded symbol of what they themselves 
would have been had not life pressed too 
hard. If he remained untouched, they 
were safe. He would speak each week— 
from the height—and they guarded him 
with quick eare. They fostered the blame- 
less life... . But now? ... He was re- 
jecting his godhead. He spoke as man 
to man—and the Church of the Ascension 
was affronted. 

Vague whispers touched the air. Ru- 
mor rustled her skirts and passed with 
swift feet. Questions hummed. They 
did mot touch the organist, bent in his 
dark corner of the church, sending great 
waves of sound pulsing down the long 
nave. But they played about the man 
of clean life and lofty thought. . . . He 
was as other men, it seemed. . . . He suf- 
fered and questioned ... and reached out 
groping hands—to them! They turned 
away promptly, and cast down their eyes 
—waiting — little rumors flitted... 
deeds, out of the past, lifted their heads 
and gave little significant looks and 
glided away. 

It was the morning of holy communion, 
Ascension day, and the great congrega- 
tion filled the church to its farthest seat, 
to the little side doors under the arches. 
They were very common people—many of 
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them—waiting in the side seats under the 
arches for a blessing. For as the weeks 
went by and dark whispers gathered 
about the rector, the number of those 
who came to wait upon his words grew as 
a mighty cloud. He no longer spoke com- 
fortable things. It was the ery of the 
modern world—full of unrest and sin, 
and stern, despairing faith. . . . Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

The minister had borne the burden of 
them all, on his way to church in the 
clear light—those who distrusted and wait- 
ed, covertly, and those who prayed. And 
mingled with them was Eric Bancroft’s 
face—the boy he had wronged—the soul 
that had gone away to sin. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall surely die, and Eric had 
sinned, and he and Eric were one... . 
He raised his face to the spring sky. 
The breath of budding leaves in trim 
yards came to him out of the earth. 

The great church was filled to the doors. 
Musie was on the air and the mellow 
light of windows, and through it came 
the voice of the priest, lifting high the 
sacred cup before the congregation. .. . 
It was a cup of clear crystal, richly cut 
and set with semi-precious stones. A de- 
voted parishioner had brought it from 
abroad. Belonging once to a great mon- 
astery that had been sacked—and twice 
the goblet of an emperor—it gleamed 
again in the hands of a priest, held high 
in the light. 

Day and night he had sought peace; 
and there was no peace—save once more 
courage for another day. He had come 
to rest in it, as he fought—as he rested 
in the music that filled the church—each 
day a fight—the living breath of men 
and women—and under all the sound of 
triumph, a mighty song that rose and 
filled the heavens—so that no man might 
despair, neither should any stay his hand. 

His soul was full of the joy of it—and 
the mystery—as he held the cup high in 
the light, repeating the solemn words. 
The priest without, speaking to the man 
within, pardon and brotherhood and love; 
the deep, sincere voice filled the church, 
and above the bowed heads passed the 
words that bound him to them and all 
men to each other—-and the Parsifal mu- 
sic, floating faintly, like a pulse that dies 
and quickens, lifted the words and touched 
them with quick light, as if a presence 
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were in them that passed among the 
throng. . . . The priest stood with bowed 
head—slowly the music changed ...a 
new melody—sweet and fresh—out of the 
past. .. . The priest had stirred a little. 
. . » The bond-song floated free . . . two 
boys in the low room—youth and the 
sound of joy. ... The hand of the priest 
-faltered and opened—and the crystal cup 
lay shattered, and along the marble floor 
ran the wine, spreading itself. No one 
stirred. They hardly knew, in the hushed 
light, with the presence upon them—of 
the shattered glass and the wine that was 
spilled ...a rug was thrown hastily 
across, and a fresh cup rested in the 
priest’s hand—a cup of common glass— 
light and frail—from which he drank 
the sacred symbol . . . and in the music 
was a new sound—love of earth and sky 

the Word, made flesh, and dwelling 
among men. 


The meeting was a private one—called 
behind closed doors. It was not even 
official. Certain members of the church, 
active in good works, had asked him to 
meet them to talk over matters relating to 
the welfare of the church. 

No mention had been made of what the 
meeting was about. But the rector knew 
when he entered the room and saw the 
phalanx of respectable men that no word 
spoken that night would be forgotten, and 
that his soul would be probed to its deep- 
est thought. The face of Eric Bancroft 
flitted before him as he greeted them 
courteously and took his seat. The organ- 
ist had been absent for over a week. No 
word had come from him, and no one 
knew where he was. ... Eric must be 
protected at any cost. The boy whom he 
had wronged should go free in this last 
trial. For weeks the rector had watched 
him passing to and fro, his strange face 
thinner and paler and more lighted from 
within. A kind of peace had seemed to 
come to the haunted eyes that followed one 
but did not speak. ... The boy should 
be protected. ... 

A member of the church leaned for- 
ward, speaking rapidly. The meeting 
was not official... it was called in 
brotherly love. . . . Strange stories were 
about in the parish, the well-being of the 
church was threatened, a word from their 
pastor would clear the situation. These 
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were the words spoken by the tongue, 
but behind them ran a meaning that the 
pastor of the church heard and under- 
stood. He bowed his head in assent. 

“T shall be glad to answer any questions 
that may be put—any charges—” 

“There are no charges—” 

He raised his hand quietly. “I under- 
stand, but I must know specifically to 
what I speak.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
they brought forward the story, bit by bit, 
broken and distorted, and laid it before 
him. He sat with bowed head, listening, 
the little smile of light on his lips. 

When they laid on the table an anony- 
mous letter he bent forward to scan it 
more closely.... There had been a 
fcrgery—was its import—a sum of money, 
obtained under false pretences. The 
rector of the Church of the Ascension 
could throw light on it—if he chose. 

They watched him covertly while he 
read it, turning a little in their places. 
They were gentlemen, and it was not com- 
fortable.... But something must be 
done. . . . Wealth was being alienated. . . 

He read it and raised his head. “ The 
facts are substantially correct,” he said, 
laying his hand on the note. 

The quick tension in the room broke 
a little. He would clear himself. There 
would be no scandal. 

But a little light had come into his 
eyes. “TI was a boy,” he said, “ but 
culpable—more culpable than this note 
would make me. I.. .” 

The word rested on his lip. The door 
had swung wide and the dark figure stood 
in it, trembling. He came forward slow- 
ly, catching a little at chairs, and resting 
his hand at last on the table. His quick 
look confronted them. “I came very 
fast,” he said. 

He laid a hand on his side, as if stay- 
ing something there. . . . “I heard of the 
meeting. I am just back. ... You are 
mistaken, gentlemen. ... You do not 
know—him.” His eyes were on the man 
beside him, looking down at him with 
deep, tender look. “He is incapable of 
a crime like that. Here—’ He drew 
the bundle of papers from his pocket and 
thrust it toward them. “ They are proofs. 
I heard the rumor and I went for proofs. 
I was afraid—I might be—too late. . . .” 
He pressed the hand closer to his side. 






































The men stirred in their places. They 
did not understand what was taking place, 
but underneath it they felt something 
and waited, intent. 

The minister had raised his face and 
was looking into the strange eyes. 

“ Eric—” 

But the dark man stayed him by a lit- 
tle gesture. He looked about him, dazed 

. at the circle of polite, curious faces 
and the lighted room. “The <. ult was 
mine, gentlemen. ... He wou’. try to 
shield me. . .. But there is no need— 
now—” The word came as a little gasp. 
He had fallen to his knees. ... They 
were pressing forward. But he raised 
his hand fiercely. “ You must not be- 
lieve him . . . he is not capa—” Slowly 
he sank lower. 

It was Norman Byers’s arm that held 
him and laid him gently back....A 
hand like a claw reached up to his shoul- 
der and drew him down—close to the 
worn face. The eager whisper held him— 
“Take it ... 7 give it to you.” 

Norman Byers raised his face, full of 
a strange light—of beauty and love. 
“Gentlemen, he speaks the truth—I am 
not capable of—a crime—like that—” 

A breath of relief ran through the room 
and the face upon the floor grew full of 
peace. The look fluttered a little and the 
breath between the lips came more easily. 
Presently he opened his eyes and smiled 
faintly. “I did not mean to make a 
scene,” he said, “ but I came—very fast.” 


The June light was everywhere—the 
sounds of birds in the shrubbery outside 
—the breath of summer. Norman Byers 
drank it in with thankful heart. He had 
come early to the church and was waiting 
in the vestry-room by the open window. 
The sound of little birds filled him and 
the clear fragrance of the light outside 
fell around him. He had wakened with 
a sense of lightness, and the light had 
deepened as his thought had gone swiftly 
back over the night—the meeting in the 
vestry—the strange, quick turn—FEric’s 
face—and the eager whisper—close to his, 
and the sudden sense of love and accept- 
ance. ... The boy had loved him and 
ealled to him...and he had known 
that the ache in his own heart had been, 
not for sin unconfessed, but for some- 
thing loved—and injured. With his arm 
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around the thin form and his heart full 
of tenderness for the labored breath, it 
had come to him. 

He saw it now again in the clear light. 
. . » His heart was alive and the world 
was flooding in—not the world of unrest 
and doubt and sin—but the soul. Out 
there in the light, he felt it breathing to 
the flowers, lifting its face, the same pow- 
er that flung itself in penitence and 
sacrifice . . . the world had become very 
simple to him this morning. 

Half the night they had talked it 
through—while he sat by the dark face 
on the pillow. Again and again he had 
started to go, and the thin hand had 
reached out to him—for just one word 


more. ... And the past had come back, 
with its pain and its laughter. . . . They 
were boys again, facing life... Eric 


was to be a great musician—and he. . 
They had never quite seen what he would 
be — but something great—and always 
with Eric—because Eric needed him and 
because together— How strong they 
were! Back through the past they went, 
step by step, hardly halting at that last 
night in the low-ceiled room. ... The 
worn face had lifted itself from the pil- 
low to put it aside. “ Let it go, Norman! 
It was nothing. . . . But the night when 
I wrote our bond-song— You remember? 
We sat till daylight! I think the day 
is coming now...?’ He turned a little 
toward the window, and the gray light 
had shifted in while they talked... . 
They would not part again... Eric 
should grow strong. In the winter they 
would go away—go south . . . The rector 
of the Church of the Ascension had 
planned it all, and the dark smile had 
met his and flashed a little, and lain quiet, 
as if it would not miss a word. 

And at last the rector had gone 
away and had slept the last hours—in a 
kind of clear glow—and had wakened to 
the day. 

He was thinking of it now as he stood 
looking out of the open window where 
the light was green. Presently the organ 
would sound and he would go in. . . . He 
fell on his knees by the window, waiting. 

The first faint notes of the organ, and 
the little birds that had been quiet... . 
The man by the window rose from his 
knees, his long robes falling about him— 
the priest—the man of God. 
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Slowly he entered the church, the music 

deepening as he came, as if some mighty 

power were laid upon him—that he should 

be as the coming of light. The music 

quickened and ran, carrying it aloft like 

a banner—Hosanna! Hosanna! The 

. choir had risen and caught the words 

—the pure voices of young boys—sing- 

ing the mystery they could not un- 

) derstand. The church filled with it and 

sank to silence. But again and again, 

through the service, it broke upon them— 

a sense of the gates of light flung wide— 

) something shining and clear—yet very 

simple—that the heart should not be 

afraid; and out of the sermon they had 

seen a vision of a woman who had 

sinned, but who drew near, weeping and 

bearing precious gifts, to the master of 

. the feast, and was forgiven. It was a 

simple, natural sermon, without stress or 

emotion—like a bit of any human life 

that had groped a little and then shone 

with meaning—very still and beautiful— 

as if one might not wish to escape—but 
only to understand and love. 

The service had come to an end, and the 

sound of recessional voices, dying away, 

had grown fainter and ceased behind 
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OVE wove a song of weeping 
To measure of heart-throbs, 
And sang it to me sleeping 

With cadences of sobs. 


A mournful song of sorrow: 
“A little love, life’s dole; 

To-day, a part; to-morrow, 

In death the perfect whole.” 


Love wove a song of sorrow 
And sang to me asleep: 
“To, love is life’s to borrow, 
But it is death’s to keep.” 


closed doors. But still the congregation 
had not stirred. 

The rector of the church, seated in his 
place, waited with bowed head for the 
voice of the organ, and the congregation, 
beyond the chancel rail, waited with him, 
loath to go—as if some word were to come 
—out of the silence. When the first notes 
should break the stillness they would 
move in their places and rise and go away. 

It was a sacrament of stillness. . . 
So still had it become that the chirping 
and stir of summer outside the tilted 
windows came in freshly, and the sound 
of a distant car whirred faintly down the 
street with its note of life. 

But the dark figure, bent above the 
keys, did not stir.... The face had 
drooped a little—as if he listened to some 
sound that touched the ear; but the hands 
did not lift themselves . . . and when the 
priest had crossed swiftly the chancel 
space between them and touched the 
bowed head and taken it in his hands, 
turning the drooped face to the light, he 
saw only a faint, tender smile—like the day 
that was full of light outside—but faint- 
er, as if the dawn had come unawares and 
lingered with a little breath of surprise. 


Song 


BY MARY ARNOLD 
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A Hero of Inkerman 


BY ROBERT SHACKLETON 








Ostensibly because of a dispute regarding the custody of the 
holy places in Palestine, war began between Russia and Turkey 
in 1853. Oddly enough, considering the ostensible cause, Eng- 
land and France joined with Turkey early in 1854, and later Sar- 
dinia also joined. Still later Sweden became one of the league, 
but not in time, like the others, to send an army. The real desire 
of the allies was to check Russian power. In September, 1854, an 
allied army landed in the Crimea. The battles of Alma and 
Balaklava were fought and the siege of Sebastopol was begun. On 
November 5 a Russian army of some 50,000 men attacked the 
British at Inkerman, but were completely repulsed. It was the 
fiercest battle of the war. Including reinforcements, the English 
and French who took part in the battle numbered only about 
15,000. The Russians lost 15,000 men—as many as the total of 
the force they engaged! The allied loss was over 4000. More than 
any other battle of modern times, Inkerman is noted for its displays 
of individual bravery, its desperate personal encounters, its hand-to- 
hand fighting. It was practically a battle without maneuvring on 
either side. The war continued till after the capture of Sebastopol, 
in September, 1855. By the treaty of peace, Russia agreed to 
terms which for a time checked her encroachments upon Turkey. 




















mist and the rain. 

“Tt was a battle of close fighting, 
of much hand-to-hand fighting, of man to 
man. It was a rage, a madness, with 
cannon and rifles, with the bayonet, with 
clubbed muskets, with swords, with stones, 
with fists. 

“Tt was the fiercest of all the fights 
of the Crimea, and I was in every battle 
of that war.” 

Thus Charles Patrick Conway, sergeant 
of artillery in the army of her Majesty 
the Queen, but now lying bedridden with- 
in the picturesque walls of pinky brick 
of the great pile at Chelsea, nobly found- 
ed by Charles II., and beautifully de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, for the 
eare of old and war-worn veterans. 

“T enlisted in 1848. It was in Ireland. 
I am a north-of-Ireland man, and it was 
a famine year, and I wanted to be a 
soldier, and there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing else to do, and I told the recruiting 
sergeant that I was eighteen, so that he 
would take me. I was only sixteen, but 
I was tall and strong, and if the recruit- 


TT was a battle of many hours in the 


ing sergeant suspected anything, he did- 
n’t say so, and he enlisted me, and off 
I went. And I took naturally to soldier- 
ing, and when the war began with Rus- 
sia, in 1854, I was a sergeant. And I 
was sent to the Crimea and I was in 
every battle of the Crimean war.” 

As to this, his official record is explicit. 
Even on that day of scattered engage- 
ments known collectively as Balaklava 
he was busied with the artillery, and from 
a hillside saw the Six Hundred go on 
their immortal charge. 

“Tt was a wild sight. But it was awful 
And their horses were in poor condition 
and couldn’t gallop well.” A curious side- 
light, this, from a practical and keen- 
eyed soldier; an artilleryman, accustomed 
to judging horses. 

“That whole war in the Crimea was 
pretty bad, because our army was poorly 
taken care of. We were hungry. It got 
so that we didn’t have clothes. For a 
long time I wore sacking for an overcoat. 
We had green coffee and no way to roast 
it. If it hadn’t been for the French, 
we should have starved. The French 
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commissary work was good, and they 
were comfortable, and they were good 
fighters and good comrades. They gave 
us bisquee and they gave us cognac. 
Without them we couldn’t have lived. 
When the cold came we often had no 
water to drink except melted snow. Often 
we were so thirsty we wished it would 
snow. We had so little wood that if 
we built huts to keep out the snow we 
couldn’t build fires to keep out the 
cold. Our tents were so thin you could 
spit through them. 

“Tt was the most neglected British 
army,” he summed up, quaintly; “the 
most neglected British army since the 
birth of Christ. 

“But we kept at it. We didn’t give 
up and we didn’t let go. The Russians 
used to say that their best general was 
General Frost, but we fought even him 
and won, just as we won the battles with 
the Russian soldiers. 

“ And of all the battles of the Crimea, 
that of Inkerman was the hardest. 

“Tt was on Sunday, the 5th of Novem- 
ber—Gunpowder Plot day—-and the Rus- 
sians certainly made it a gunpowder day 
for us. 

“And we didn’t have any kind of 
church service that Sunday, either Protes- 
tant or Catholic! They did say after- 
wards that a priest or a minister was on 
his way to the ridge where we were 
eamped, but that the battle was on long 
before he got to us. 

“T was in Turner’s Battery of field 
artillery — Captain John Turner. The 
actual siege of Sebastopol had begun after 
the first battles, and our battery was on 
what we called Home Ridge, near the 
village of Inkerman—a little village 
with old and crumbly-looking houses, 
and with caves in the rock near by where 
they said people used to live thousands 
of years ago. 

“During the battle of Inkerman, so 
we learned afterwards, our ridge was the 
most important part of the whole posi- 
tion. And—well, we held it; and as 
there wasn’t any place to retreat to ex- 
cept into the Black Sea, if we started to 
go, it was well we didn’t start. 

“The morning of November 5 was cold 
and raw, with a heavy mist and a cold 
and drizzling rain. Long before the time 
of daylight the church bells were ring- 
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ing in the city of Sebastopol, and there 
was a rumbling for a long time, but no- 
body could tell what it all meant. Of 
course it seemed clear enough that if the 
church bells of Sebastopol were ringing 
at four o’clock in the morning, even 
though it was Sunday, there was some- 
thing up, but it was all a guess as to 
what it was. We knew afterwards that 
they opened the churches to bless the 
soldiers who were going to attack us, 
and make them eager to drive us into the 
sea; and the rumbling, it was from the 
movement of artillery for the attack. 

“There wasn’t much to do in the dark- 
ness but watch for what was to come. If 
the sounds meant an attack, nobody knew 
what place the Russians would choose. 

“ And when the attack came, suddenly 
and before daylight—right out of the 
darkness and mist—it was a surprise. 
There was just a handful of us when the 
Russians struck us: perhaps three thou- 
sand in all. But of course reinforce- 
ments soon began coming in. 

“Tt began with a furious shooting from 
our pickets, who held their ground stub- 
bornly, but of course fell back. Then 
our men who were out on the morning’s 
detail for wood and water came running 
in. And there was the sound that means 
the fast marching of a big force. But 
still it was too dark to see anything. 

“An order came to Captain Turner to 
fire one gun into where the enemy 
seemed to be; our battery had six; and 
so the gun was fired into the mist, and 
there were shouts and yells and a great 
firing from the Russians, and _ they 
broke out of the mist and ran at us—a 
swarm of big hairy men in gray top- 
coats and muffin hats, and they charged 
with their bayonets. 

“ Queer-looking men they were, and 
they always had their mouths open when 
they charged, and their big teeth show- 
ed in a sort of snarl. Good soldiers, 
those Russians. 

“ And so the battle was on. We hadn’t 
had any chance for breakfast. But you 
don’t think of breakfast at such a time. 
You get so busy loading and firing and 
hacking and clubbing that you don’t 
think of anything but just knocking over 
the enemy. 

“From the first it was a hot battle, 
for the blackness of the mist and the rain 
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and the roughness of the ground made it 


ill close fighting. 
“Our batt ry tired case-shot six hun- 


dred and twelve small balls in a cas 
and when we blazed away at close rang 


‘t was a sight to see those Russians just 
vo down in squads and lines. They would 
just go pitching every way—some head 
first, some side 


wise, some over 
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‘A close grapple, over and over again. 
for no matter how often the Russians 
were forced back, the y would come on 
again as if they didn’t care for their 
lives and as if there was no end to their 
men. Down they would go again, whole 
lines of them, but we searcely knew we 
saw them lying dead and writhing, for 

all we saw was 
the men who 





backwards, with 
their arms 
thrown up—and 
[ suppose it was 
awful, but when 
youre fighting 
you don’t think 
of it as awful. 
You get excited, 
ind = you don’t 
think ot any 
thing but knock- 
ing over the en- 
emy. And why 
not? For if you 
didn’t they’d be 
knocking you 
over and put 
ting a bayonet 








were still on 
their feet and 
facing us, 
“There were 
hand - to - hand 
fights all over 
the field. It 
wasn’t just at 
our battery. It 
was everywhere. 
And there was 
such a_ melly 
that officers and 
men, British and 
Russians, were 
often all mixed 
in together, with 
the officers cut- 
ting and_ slash- 








through you. ing just like the 
And we ve lled men. And evV- 
with joy when erybody was 
whole lines would CHARLES PATRICK CONWAY fierce, like the 
go over and the Vetera Inkerma two who, fight- 


others would 

hesitate and re- 

treat. We didn’t think any more of it, 
in the way of caring, than if they’d been 
ninepins we were knocking over. 

“And always our infantry was there, 
doing great work all along the line. We 
couldn’t see much of it, what with the 
mist and the powder smoke; but when 
we did see, they were bayoneting and 
shooting as hard as they could go, and 
we heard firing for a long distance on 
t 


both sides of us, and so we knew that 
was a general engagement. 

“On the Russians would come again 
mouths open, teeth showing, bayonets 
held ready to stick into us, and we load- 
ing and firing like mad, and sending 
six hundred and twelve bullets at each 
shot! But they would come swarming 
right up to us, and then it was cut and 
stab and hack, hand to hand, with our 
infantry helping with rifle and bayonet. 
Vor. CXVIT.- No 7 --1014 





ing with the 

bayonet, stabbed 
each other so strong in the breast at the 
same moment that each fell back dead 
with the other’s weapon sticking in him. 

‘It was all a swirl. Once in a while 
the mist would clear a little and the 
smoke would blow away, and then we 
could see that everywhere was the same 
close fighting. 

“And once, when the mist let up, it 
showed a larger force than ever of Rus- 
sians coming right at us, but just then 
the space out in front of our guns was 
filled with mixed-up parts of our regi- 
ments, and they were going to fight the 
Russians right there—they never thought 
of retreat—but they didn’t know that 
Captain Turner wanted them out of 
ihe way so that he could give the 
Russians case. 

“ And the captain was mad. ‘If those 
damned infantry would lie down,’ he 





he tel 


shouted, ‘ I’d take care of those Russians!’ 
He didn’t 
you understand, 
to shoot. 


mean to abuse the 


but 


infantry, 


just wanted space 


Ile was almost ready to fire at 


British and Russians together. For he 
knew that the charge must be stopped, 


and there were so many Russians he was 
afraid the infantry couldn’t do it. 

“ But the wouldn’t lie down 
or fall behind the guns, but stood there 
with rifles loaded and bayonets fixed. It 
all happened quick, you understand, and 
Captain Turner, his 


infantry 


flashing 
and he quivered like a big dog that wants 


eyes were 
to leap, and he hadn’t a trumpet to give 
an order to the 
West 


to make them lie down. 


infantrymen, and he sent 
out to tell their officers 
And there was a 
little space that he had to run across, and 


Sergeant 


some Russian artillery had just got the 
range on it, and we saw him blown to bits. 

“* Newton!’ the captain called, sharp 
and quick, and Sergeant Newton ran out, 
and he too dropped dead. 

** Conway!’ 

“And out I ran, and I think that for 
the only time that day I thought of being 
hit. You don’t often think of such 
If you did, couldn’t fight. 
But there were my two senior sergeants 
shot dead the 
following them on. 
thought of it. 
a moment. 


things. you 


there on same errand I 
And for a mo- 
But it 
The whole thing was like a 


was 
ment | was only 
flash, you understand. I 
didn’t bother about the shells that 
falling, for all mind 
infantry standing there in front, and my 
captain behind me, wild to pour his shot 


And I knew 


ran out, and | 
were 
those 


my was on 


into the charging Russians. 
that every second counted. 

“T didn’t see any officer in particular, 
for it parts of different regiments 
mixed together. I just thought I must 
And I didn’t stop 
to think I wasn’t an officer and oughtn’t 
to give any orders, but I just shouted: 
Lie down! Lie down!’ And 
many heard me and dropped, and others 
saw them and dropped, and I dropped too 

I didn’t forget that! 


was 


get those men down. 


‘ Lie down! 


and over us came 


the shot, singing and shrieking through 
the air right over us; and the Russians 
stopped, kind o’ dazed, for so many of 
them were hit, and up jumped our in- 
fantry and rushed at them, and off they 
went once more.” 
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His voice rings out, strong and reso- 
nant, as he calls: “ Lie down! Lie down!” 
for it is very real to him, and he is liv- 
ing over again the awful struggle of that 
day, and his gnarled fingers twitch, and 
he is quivering, and his eyes of hazel gray 
flash with eager fire. A helpless invalid 
now, this white-haired man, but his eyes 
still have their fearless look. He 
never wounded in all of fighting, 
but rheumatism seized him, 
and he lies on says is 
his death-bed. 

A great act, that of getting infantry 
down in the very heat of the battle, and 
it put him by name into the formal his- 
tories of the war. 

“ And when I got back, Captain Turner 
just ealled out, happy, ‘Well, by God! 
they didn’t get my guns!’ 

“He won that battle, did Captain 
Turner. If it hadn’t been for him we’d 
’a’ lost. And they 
general of him. 

“The leader of our division was Gen- 
eral De Lacy Evans. He was a man! 
He was sick, and had gone to one of the 
ships for doctoring, but when he heard 
that his division was under fire he got 
right out of his sick-bed and hurried to 
us; but he didn’t take the command away 
from General Pennefather, who had 
charge in his absence, but just helped 
him. General 


was 
his 
has now 


what he calmly 


afterwards made a 


Raglan came near, too- 
the commander-in-chief, you know—but 
dark and misty that 

what needed to be 


done, and so he, too, left General Pen- 


it was all so 
he couldn’t see 


nefather in command, for he knew 
that General Pennefather knew the 
ground there. 

“What did the army think of their 
commander-in-chief? Well, not very 
much. Sort of an old woman, they 
thought. But he was brave enough, and 


I don’t doubt he did his best.” The army 
had no confidence in Raglan as a com- 
mander, and their distrust was justified. 
But one thing he did, which Conway 
himself does not tell, and that was to 
name the brave sergeant, in commenda 
tion, in one of his despatches. 

“Tt was hours and hours of huddled 
and muddled fighting. And it was all 
artillery and infantry on both 
no cavalry. This largely because 
of the uneven ground, all slopes and 


sides 
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rocks and gullies, with close and seraggy 
underbrush. 

“Everywhere there were little groups 
cf British fighting by themselves an+ 
mixed up with Russians. Everywhere 
hand-to-hand fighting and stabbing and 
shooting, and smoke and mist, and dead 
and wounded piling up in heaps. 

“And if you chanced to look down at 
a dead man, if you stumbled over him, 
like as not he’d be grinning fierce just 
as if he was alive. But you didn’t often 
look down at your feet except when some 
man who had acted dead was trying to 
stab you. 

“There was a good many Russians did 
worse than that. Wherever they were 
waiting for a little for another charge 
they would look for our wounded, lying 
there, and bayonet them. Yes; many of 
our soldiers were killed that day while 
lving wounded. 

“The close fighting kept on for hours 
and hours. For the Russians wouldn’t 
stop charging, and we held our line, and 
our reinforcements kept coming up, and 
somewhere about noon the French began 
to come up beside us and help. 

“Tt was hot work at those guns. Our 
men just dropped and dropped. And as 
to wheels and spokes, there wasn’t much 
of them that wasn’t shot away. And the 
elevating screw of one gun was broke, and 
many a time that day I held the gun in 
position with a handspike while it was 
fired, and for weeks afterwards I couldn’t 
lift my arm as high as my shoulder, 
though I didn’t think anything about it 
on the day of battle. 

“We ran out of ammunition and went 
back to the Windmill, about a mile away, 
for more. 

“We went hack, and it was a_ wild, 
wild road. For shells were dropping 
there and bullets whistling around us, 
but all we thought of was to get that 
ammunition. And now that the men 
couldn’t fight, but could only hurry along 
the road, they were queer and excited 
like, and some were laughing or erying 
or shouting; but all of us pressed on, and 
we got the ammunition and hurried back, 
and were in the thick of the fight again. 

“Onee, after that, when the Russians 
came at us, they were almost up to us 
before we knew they weren’t our men. 
A terrible bad day for seeing, what with 
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the mist and the smoke. Right up near 
us they were, and we blazed away, and 
they didn’t seem to mind that they fell 
in whole lines, but ran right at us, leap- 
ing, with their long bayonets ready (they 
were longer than the British bayonets), 
and with snarling shouts, like growls. 

“We struck. We hewed. We threw 
stones. We used swords. We used our 
fists. We used anything. We stabbed 
and clubbed and wrestled. And all about 
us was our infantry firing and stabbing 
and clubbing.” 

Ilis voice took on a raucous rasp, for 
he was living it all over again, and his 
look was straight and fierce. Then he 
paused, and added quietly: “ Often I’ve 
waked in the night with those hairy faces 
and long bayonets crowding around me. 

“There was no quarter on either side 
in those hottest moments of man to man. 
It was just kill or be killed. It was just 
which could hit and kill the quickest. 
And after a while they went off again. 

“On both sides men terribly wound- 
ed fought right on, and men who had 
dropped with death wounds pulled them- 
selves together for a while.and went back 
into the fight. 

“ Often our men and the Russians were 
so mixed up with each other that you 
couldn’t tell which were advancing and 
which were retreating. All was in a 
whirl, with men fighting chest against 
chest so close they could hardly strike. 
At such times the artillery couldn’t fire, 
but there was always something we could 
do; and when the sides fell apart, gasp- 
ing and tired, we would pour in our shot. 
Sometimes we would double-shot our 
guns and let them have it close. 

“They captured Sergeant Henry of 
our battery. He had desperately held his 
gun and they drew away, but he had a 
bright new jacket on, and I think they 
took him for an officer. Even if they had 
told you so you wouldn’t know what they 
meant; for though we could easily learn 
to talk with the French, and even a little 
with the Italians, who came to fight with 
us in the Crimea, we could never make 
head or tail of the Russian lingo. : 

“ Well, it seemed as if they took Henry 
for an officer, for they dragged him off 
with them as they retreatéd, and he was 
still struggling, anc, they were jabbing at 
him with their bayonets. 
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“And Captain Turner—we had a 
breathing-spell as the Russians fell away 
Captain Turner ealled 


Henry! Who'll 


get him back ”’ 


out: ‘ There 


groe 
oes 


poor volunteer to 


“There were just three gunners with 


me at my gun—Cooke and Steve Hunt 
and Jim McGraw and they followed me 
right out after Henry. It was a dash 


of fifty yards to come up with him, and 
before we got there Hunt and Cooke were 


shot dead, but MeGraw kept right close 


along with me, and we came up with 
Henry just as he fell down under a 


juniper-tree, where he was still fighting 
with the men who were holding and stab- 
bing him. 


the jump. 


him on 
ealled out; 


me as I went to 
‘Hello, Pat!’ he 
sort of a chap he was, 
‘hello, Pat! Are you 


saw 
always a cool 
even when excited 
a prisoner too?’ 


“There wasn’t any time for answering 


questions. A Russian lunged at me—I 
remember noticing that he was a non- 
com.—and I hit him savage with my 
sword. I wasn’t a weakling, and I weigh 


ed all of fourteen stone and a half, and I 


was mad, and my sword smashed his 
arm, and it looked as if it eut it off. 
“That Russian went down, and Me- 


Graw struck in beside me, and for a lit- 


tle while it was just hit and smash. 
“1 wish I could tell you just how it 
went, but I’ve tried to think of it, 


| just can’t remember, except that 


and 
Me- 
Graw and I were striking and parrying, 
mad and fierce, with Henry lying there, 
and that some of the Russians went down, 
and that all at once there was smoke and 
bullets the melted 
away, and there we were with Henry. 

“T picked him up, and MeGraw helped 
me to get him on my back, and we all 
started for the battery. 

ali where | 
‘Save yourselves.’ 


again, and Russians 


Leave me am, Pat,’ said 
Henry. 

“But we got him back to the battery 
and laid him Eleven bayonet 
wounds he had, about his face and neck. 
But he didn’t die. And he got the V. C.” 

Sergeant Henry not only got the V. C. 
for the defence of his battery, but became 


captain and colonel; 


down. 


and as captain, al- 
though Conway himself does not tell this, 
one of his first 


superiors a 


acts was to send to his 
high commendation of the 
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bravery of 
Inkerman. The command 
made a similar commendatory report, but 
Conway did not get the V. C. 
gallant 


heroic Sergeant Conway at 


major in 


For his 
Henry, however, the 
French did him honor, and th® Emperor 


rescue of 


sent him the gold medal, Pour valeur 
el disciplin: 
“A gold eagle medal,” said Conway, 


‘ 


‘for bravery in the field. My son wanted 
it, and I let him take it; Austra 
lia; and the order, as they eall it, is as old 
as Napoleon the Great ves, old 


he’s in 


it’s as 
as Charlemagne. 


“T have a long line of medals and 
clasps. See! And here’s one that the 
Turks gave me. They were with us, too, 
against the Russians, and for a while 
(but not at Inkerman, you understand) 
I had charge of one of their batteries: 
ior though they had the guns, their men 
didn’t know how to handle them, and 
while I was in charge of their battery 


I wore a red eap, just like the Turks! 
And their Sultan gave me this medal. 
“Many was the officer lost at Inker- 
man, they were the mix- 
up, and fought with their own hands just 
like the men. 


for right in 
And it was the same with 


the Russians, of course. 


“Tt got well past noon and we still 
fought, for it seemed as if the Rus- 
sians would never get tired of charg- 


ing us, and for our own part we wouldn’t 
give way. 

“Many was the soldier who, when the 
chamber of his rifle got wet and he could 
n’t fire it, gave up snapping it, and with 
a yell rushed at the Russians again with 
his bayonet. 

“ It 


of order or 


battle; not much 
but always a 
jumble, and yet always with us and the 
French holding fast to our fine. And 
it was good to know that the French were 
in the battle along with us. 
rades, the French. 


was a queer 


regularity, 


Go« vd com- 


“The fight went on till about the 
middle of the afternoon, and then the 
Russians drew off and wouldn’t come 


back at us again. 

“ And we threw ourselves down by our 
guns, and we gasped and laughed and 
cheered, and all around us lay the dead 
and wounded in great and the 
cold rain fell on us, and the heavy mist 


blew slowly across the ridge.” 


heaps, 
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IN NOCTURNAL SPLENDOR 


The Empty House 


BY BEATRIX DE 


IIE heat of noon hung. over 
(Cnernavaea. 


Two dogs lay asleep in the shade 


of the hotel wall. 


Not a being moved about in the little 
plaza, although on many benches were 
motionless white figures. One old woman 
nodded over her tray of dulce. Even the 
birds were quiet. 

Under the portales of the hotel sat a 
woman in white, a boy of seven standing 
by her chair. A book hanging open upon 
her knees between her slender, languid 
hands, she seemed the very priestess 
of the hour. Not that she was in any 
way a product of the place. Every line 
of her dress, the perfection of her dainti- 
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ness, were French. Yet the eyes and the 
hair were Spanish to a degree dark, 
soft, and misty. 

As the shackling publie carriage which 
had brought him from the daily train 
came jolting over the round cobbles, 
Carlyle regarded her from his question- 
able vantage. 

“New Orleans, probably,” he said to 
himself. From the two in the vast door- 
way his eyes fell to the burden in his lap 

the fairylike body of a little girl, her 
frock open at the throat, her hair falling 
in a rumpled mass of blond curls about 
her shoulders. She was very pale, end 
her little legs wobbled inertly with every 
reel of the carriage. Under the dark 
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lashes of her half-closed eyes there was 
a double shadow, and between her un- 
closed lips her breath panted. 

The vehicle lurched to the door. 

Carlyle gathered the child closely to 
him as he stooped and crept out from 
under the hood of the carriage. 

Ile had but reached the very informal 
office desk in the hotel, when the boy 
whom he had seen outside came eagerly 
following him. 

‘Il beg your pardon—could I help 
vou ?” 

“Help me?” repeated Carlyle. “ Thank 
you—I—” He was for the moment at a 
loss. “ Perhaps vou could eall the clerk, 
or the proprit tor,” he suggested, finally. 

A smile lifted the corners of the boy’s 
mouth. “Every one is asleep at this 
time,” he said. 

“ But—the other people from the train 
we came on—” 

“They have gone to the new hotel. 
We are very quiet here.” 

The baby on Carlyle’s shoulder stirred 
impatiently. She had a desire to see this 
person to whom he spoke, and she con- 
tinued to twist about his altitudinous 
shoulder until her eyes fell suddenly on 
the boy. Then she became quite mo- 
tionless, regarding him with grave blue 
eyes. He, on the contrary, smiled, 
though he moved a bit uneasily under 
her steady gaze. 

Carlyle laughed. 

“ And in this sleeping palace how does 
one get a room’ [ telegraphed from 
Mexico City yesterday.” 

“Oh, then it’s all right,” said the boy, 
with relief. ‘You'll be on the pad.” 

He walked in behind the desk with all 
the air of an experienced innkeeper and 
climbed up on the stool. 

“Ts your name Carroll?’ he asked. 
“As you are the only one, it must mean 
you. You are to have No. 1. It’s the 
room Maximilian slept in,” he added, in 
an inserutable undertone. “Shall I 
register you?” 

“Tf you will be so good,” said Carlyle. 
He came closer and looked over the edge 
of the book as the boy selected a pen. 
“We spell it C-a-r-l-y-l-e,”- he vouch- 
safed, tactfully. “Some don’t, but we 
like it that way. My initials are M. P. 
Yes, I have suffered from it. And I 
live in New York. Thank you. By 


George! you write much better than 
do. May I ask how old you are?” 


“I’m just nearly seven,” said the boy, 
Hushing, while the small closed fist fin- 
ished the task. “I wrote mother’s name 
and mine in the book, too.” 

Carlyle gave courteous attention to 
the other entry up the page, where a 
small finger pointed. 

Madame Dominique Troiselairs. 

Dominick Troisclairs. 

The different ways of spelling the 
same name interested him, but he felt 
that their friendship was too recent to 
permit of an intimate question. 

“T’m only five and a quarter,” said a 
weary little voice from his shoulder, with 
some suddenness, “ and I’m terrible sick.” 

Both the man and the boy seemed to 
take the latter remark as a rebuke. The 
boy slipped down. 

“T’ll go up and unlock the door for 
you,” he said, somewhat breathlessly, 
and as Carlyle turned to the stairs he 
ran past him, bearing a key. 

The room where Maximilian slept was 
remarkable enough. The black and 
white marble floor stretched out in end- 
less vistas of diminishing squares. 
Stranded in the corners of the ineal- 
culable space were double beds, a ban- 
quet-hall buffet which assumed the thin 
disguise of a dressing-table by display- 
ing a hair-pin, and three distantly 
related chairs. 

The man stopped involuntarily on the 
threshold, then went in. “I wonder why 
Maximilian slept here. It seems an ec- 
centrie thing to do,” he said, pleasantly, 
as he earried the little girl toward her 
bed. “Now, Thistledown, I will make 
vou comfortable at last, poor, patient 
Thistledown. Though upon my word 
l am half afraid that a draught of air 
might come and blow you off the bed, and 
then how should I ever find you again 
in this big room ?” 

Thistledown smiled, but as she lay 
looking up at him her eyes took in the 
immensity of the ceiling. 

“Are we going to stay here?” she 
asked, faintly. 

The boy came nearer and stood at the 
foot of the bed. “ Where are you sick?” 
he asked, with characteristic directness. 

“T am terrible sick,” said the child, 
for the second time, with slight pride. 
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“T can’t breathe.” She put her tiny 
hand to her side. “It bumps,” she said. 

“TI know,” said Dominick Troisclairs. 
“Mother had the same thing. It comes 
of being so high above the sea.” 

“T’m not above the sea. I’m ’way 
above the ground, and it is much worse, 
and I lest my living part. Did your 
mother do that, too?” 

“You mean you fainted, sugar-plum,” 
said the man, kneeling down beside her 
to take off her red, square-toed slippers. 

“ Fainted,” repeated the child, duti- 
fully. “Was that lady in the white 
dress your mother?” 

“Yes,” said Dominick. 

Carlyle paused to look up at him. 
“Your mother!” he said. “ Impossible. 
She looks so young.” 

Dominick lifted himself by his hands 
and supported himself on his toes in a 
bit of the bed-carving. “ Well, she’s not 
young,” he said. “She is’ twenty-six 
years old. But she can remember lots 
of things she used to do when _ she 
was young.” 

A smile twitched the man’s lips. 
“Don’t kick the bed, lad,” he said. “ It 
disturbs the little woman.” 

The child turned her head hither and 
yon upon the pillows. “It bumps,” she 
said, wearily. 

Carlvle put the doll-like slippers on the 
floor, too occupied with his concern for 
her to notice that the boy had slipped 
from the room. 

While he was still smoothing the hair 
from her forehead, wet with the water 
that had been splashed upon her face to 
bring her back to consciousness, the 
door, which had remained ajar, was 
pushed open again, and Dominick ap- 
peared, drawing by the hand the pretty 
lady in white. 

“This is my mother, Mr. Carlyle,” he 
said. “I am sure she ean help Thistle- 
down to get well.” 

Carlyle had turned his head at the 
sound of the voice, and had risen to his 
feet at the sight of the woman. 

The lady—who could remember things 
that happened when she was young, for 
all that she was now so old—did not cross 
the threshold, but stood there, half will- 
ingly, half resisting Dominick’s com- 
pelling hand. 

“Please do not allow me to intrude,” 
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she said, gently. “He seemed to think, 
my Dominick, that you were somewhat 
at a loss and not quite so competent as 
| should be, though I am afraid it is 
only his partiality.” 

Carlyle bowed, and coming forward, 
held the door wide. “ It is very good of 
you,” he said. “She is not very sturdy, 
and the altitude of Mexico was telling 
on her rather harshly. They told me to 
bring her over here for a few days, but 
that trip on the mountains 

“T suffer in just the same way,” said 
the woman, comprehensively. “ There is 
a very good doctor over at the big hotel 
down the street. Dominick knows where 
it is—he will go with you. Let me come 
in and take care of her while you go 
for him.” She was half smiling at the 
child, not encouragingly or with an ir- 
ritating cheerfulness, but just quietly 
and fondly, as if they understood better 
than any other two people in the world 
what it was to be ill. 

Carlyle watched her as she bent to 
speak a few words of comradeship to the 
little sufferer. He saw the limp, be 
draggled dress taken off quietly and skil 
fully. He noted with some surprise that 
a towel hastily wrung out in cold water 
was laid over the meagre, appealing lit- 
tle breast. He wondered how it had all 
been done so quickly. The lady’s palm- 
leaf fan was swaying dreamily to and 
fro as if it had been so occupied for 
hours, and she smiled a wise dismissal 
io the man in the doorway. 

Dominick tiptoed out beside him. 
“T am afraid,” he said, “ there is no one 
just now except you and me to carry 
up the maleta.” 

Later in the afternoon, when the peo- 
ple who had been asleep at the hour of 
his arrival were sauntering lazily about 
the plaza, the invalid was able to come 
down-stairs in a clean, ruffled frock that 
showed a length of bare pink leg above 
a short sock and black slipper, and to 
sit with her new friend and converse 
sociably from the depths of one of the 
huge rocking-chairs under the portales. 
Her talk was chiefly of a little house 
on Ninth Street in New York, the red- 
dest house you ever saw, with white 
picture-frames around the doors and win- 
dows—presided over by a _ big nurse 
ealled Ilannah, who in turn ealled her 
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hairn. There 
cat, called Tar 


was if 


i mitherless were also a 
Feathers. 
that 


but no 


dog and a 


and 


strange, not, some 


were little as cats, eats as 


some dogs? Her real 
ot Thistledown, but Alicia. 
ferred called Thistledown. 
It seemed that the lady had a faneiful 
name too New Orleans 


ler 
} 


had called her Crépuseule, which means 


big as hame 


She 


was 
pre- 
to be 


father in 


wilight, because 
In the 
ird had 


; 


of her eves and hair. 
little Aztee 
softly in 


plaza opposite, a 


begun to his 


sing 
lative tongue, “ Ixi-ixi-hiutxi-hautl!” 
lhe rising breeze stirred the twilight hair 
of the lacy and rippled the deep waters 
of her 


“You don’t 


hen, dearie ¢” 


eyes 


remember 


your mother, 


My mother died the same day I was 
horn,” said the little girl, solemnly. 
So of cours | couldn't rememb« r he Ya 


‘Of course not,” said Madame Trois 
clairs, with a gentle glanee. “I thought 
I knew that look,” she said to herself 
mothe silence. 

“Then my father was a_ widower,” 


aid Thistledown. 
ed It 


afterthon 


‘and I 
she 


Was V aceina 


hurt, too,” added, as an 


wht. 


Dominick Troiselairs and Carlyle 


meanwhile leaned companionably to- 


gether on the white wall of the Puenta 
Portirio Diaz, and looked down at the lit 
le stream in the little valley over which 
they were standing. Lacing to and fro 
» the hillsides slanted irrational toy 
roadways, and toy people with = toy 
donkeys and toy carts moved silently 
ip and down. 

“You like this better than New Or- 
leans?” said Carlyle, politely. His eyes 


were 


not in the question, but watched 


the great hills that faced them. 
“Well, ves,” 


said the boy. “ But we 


haven’t been here long. We have been in 
California most of the time since my 
father died.” 

“Tlow long is that?” asked the man, 


kindly. 
“Oh, two years,” 
“ And don't 
New: Orleans ?” 


said Dominick. 
back to 


you want to go 


“We did onee, but I didn’t like it. 
We staved in the house almost all the 
time, and grandfather was almost the 


nly person we saw. You see, mother 
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and | we were always being pointed at 
and whispered about 
and it was very 

The child had 
manner, as if 
tection of his 
his 


wherever we went, 
uncomfortable.” 
a charming, self-reliant 
life had 
mother at th expense of 
childishness. Carlyle looked 
the little brown 
face as the boy went on quite calmly. 


his been a pro- 
own 
down at unconscious 
“T don’t know if you heard about 
father,” he said, with an 
* ii papers a 
Perhaps you read of it.” 
Carlyle shook his head. 
“Well, ’'m glad you didn’t. You see, 
the did 
not know my father, and they said things 
that 


my 
ipward glance. 


deal. 


was all in the great 


men who wrote the newspapers 


were not true because they did not 


know any better. I saw some of the 
stories myself. He was shot by a man 
who had gone crazy. It was in the man’s 
own house, too. And he shot his wife 
and a servant and then himself.” The 
big, clear eves of the boy lifted again 
to Carlyle’s face He had not the faint 
est appreciation of the horror of what 
he told. “Onee a man pointed at m« 
and said I was young Dominick Trois 
clairs, and that ms mother was 0 


afraid I would be like my father she 


wouldn’t even let me spell 


| my name the 
same way. You see—how silly! For 
if mother had not known my father was 
a good man she would not have married 


him, would sh Ad 


“No,” said Carlyle, turning his head 
away. “ No, of course not.” 

He straightened suddenly. “I think 
we ought to be going back te the hotel,” 


The 


child’s innocent 


the 
mouth was unendurable. 


he said. loathsome 


story in 


“T want to see how my little Thistle- 
down is getting along.” 

Dominick turned willingly. “I want 
to see her too,” he said, “if you don’t 
mind.’ 

As evening fell, a pardonable band 
of musicians filled the pavilion, and 


rendered Sousa’s marches vith a pecul 
iar Mexican interpretation that was in 


teresting if not familiar. In the 
warm darkness the lights in the trees 
shone bravely down on the constantly 
moving figures. ne 

Dominick, with the little hand of 


Thistledown clasped protectingly in his 


own, which was but a little larger, had 
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carefully escorted her across the rough- 
paved street to a place where they might 
stand and watch the people. They were 
standing with their backs to Carlyle as 
he stood smoking an after-dinner cigar, 
but he could not help but appreciate the 
quaintness of their baby charm, for all 
that their delightful little faces were 
turned away. 

It was long past Miss Thistledown’s 
bedtime, but he had found it best in that 
climate to let her sleep through the heat 
of the day and allow her to be out- 
of-doors in the cooler hours. He was 
pleased that she had made so trustworthy 
a friend in this little boy. But it made 
him realize rather more poignantly than 
ever that he was very lonely, and he 
wondered if Madame Troisclairs would 
not be also, since his small “honey 
bunch of love ” had carried off the young 
man. He looked about on the veran- 
da and saw that she too was watching 
the children. 

After a moment’s hesitation he let his 
cigar fall and ground out its fire beneath 
his heel. In this land of the barefoot 
woman one could not be too careful. 
He turned and went toward her. 

“You will be frank enough to tell me 
if you prefer to be alone?” he said. 

There was a gravity in her shadowy 
eyes as she lifted them to his face that 
was not displeasure. “I should be very 
glad to talk to you,” she said. “ But 
you need not have thrown away your 
cigar.” She was quite unconscious of 
admitting that she had been watching 
him. “TI was thinking that I would like 
to walk up on the hill and see the moon- 
light in the valley. It is a wonderful 
view. Would you care to go? Dominick 
and I go there quite often.” 

He made eager acquiescence. 

“Will you, then, call Dominick?’ 
she said. 

Carlyle raised his voice and called, 
and the boy turned. Child as he was, 
he could not analyze the pleasure he felt 
in hearing his name in the tones of a 
man’s voice. But his mother had seen 
the eagerness, and she had understood. 
With the hand of the girl still close in 
his own, he came slowly toward them, 
watching her little feet balance them- 
selves on the big cobbles. As they neared 
the portales he looked up at the man. 
Vor. CXVII.—No. 702.—105 
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“Oh, must she go in?’ he asked, 
imploringly. 

“No,” said Carlyle. “ Not quite yet. 
We are going to get your view on the 
hill. You can lead on, with Thistledown 
and go slowly. Warm enough, petkin? 
When you are tired I will carry you.” 

“Tt isn’t far,” said Dominick, stoutly. 
“It’s more the paving-stones that trouble 
her. Her feet aren’t big enough to keep 
on top, and they keep slipping down in 
between.” He laughed, and looked at her 
as if she were an amazing thing. She 
shook her hair back from her pretty face 
and laughed too, clinging to his hand. 

“T haven’t had an opportunity,” said 
Carlyle, as they started forward, “to 
thank you for your kindness to my little 
girl. It was the right thing to bring 
her here, although I doubted it until 
you came to my rescue. Her pulse is 
normal to-night.” 

“There is half a mile’s difference in 
altitude between this and Mexico City,” 
said Madame Troisclairs. “ Really, when 
one gets into regions where they measure 
altitudes by miles!” 

She was silent for a moment as they 
left the street for a smoother earthen 
path, watching the two little figures be- 
fore them in the white moonlight. When 
she spoke again it was more to herself 
than to him: 

“Tt pleases me to see how instinctively 
my boy feels the responsibility of her 
companionship. He has never been with 
children very much. It is quite his own 
doing. And, as I said, it makes me happy 
to see it. A human soul is such an un- 
certain quantity, such a combination of 
inheritances and influences! Sometimes 
it terrified me to think what potentiali- 
ties lay dormant in the little man. One 
never can tell what unpleasant ancestor 
is going to crop out,” she finished, more 
lightly. This was the spectre that had 
dogged her in every hour of her mother- 
hood—she did not even wish their names 
to be spelled alike, he remembered! 

“T think you have less cause for 
alarm than any mother I ever saw!” he 
returned, with a pleasant emphasis. “ It 
does not require a long acquaintance 
with Dominick t» convince one that you 
should possess your soul in peace.” 

“Thank you,” she said. She had suf- 
fered agonies, he told himself. “TI am 
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afraid I give you an erroneous impres- 
sion of the family!” she added. 

“Oh no!” he replied. “I know the 
feeling. I am sincerely attached to my 
own people, and I wish there were more 
of them. But as for Thistledown taking 
after them to any alarming degree—!” 

Upon the hill the children waited for 
them. As he stood beside her he seemed 
to be holding converse with her. She 
was wholly a stranger, yet as they stood 
together watching the nocturnal splendor 
of the Sleeping Woman in White, he 
felt her as palpably draw nearer to him 
as if their hands had slowly gone out 
toward one another and met and twisted 
into a locking clasp. 

“And God saw the earth that it was 
good,” said Carlyle, softly. “How im- 
possible it is, on such a night, not to be- 
lieve that He deliberately planned it and 
made it with His hands, like a happy 
child playing in the sand. We know as 
little of what there is above us as—as 
the people in this house here on the hill 
below us know that we are here. It is 
all in a roof, you see!” 

The boy laugh of Dominick rang out 
softly. “That is an empty 
he said. 


house !” 
A curious hush fell upon them all. 
Then the little girl leaned over the wall 
that flanked the road and peered down. 

“ Doesn’t nobody live in it?’ she asked, 
her fair curls swinging down to hide her 
moonlit cheeks. 


Dominick laughed again. “If it is an 


empty house,” he said, “of course no- 
body lives in it.” 
“Ah, that does not follow always!” 


said Orépuscule Troisclairs. 

The placid days went by, adding them- 
selves in weeks, and still he did not go. 
Their walks, their desultory conversa- 
tions were all that occupied the days, 
and he remained. In every gesture, in 
every word, he found himself growing to 
love her more deeply, and to know her 
and to love her had become the most im- 
portant thing in his life. 

He would dress in the morning and 
come down to wait in a fever of impa- 
tience for her appearance. He would 
walk up and down, smoking viciously, his 
brows frowning and his nerves tense. 
And then she would step out from the 
patio, and with a great sigh of relief 
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all strain would be over—his forehead 
would smooth, his mouth would smile, 
and the hands in his pockets would un- 
clench and relax. All morning he would 
be with her, watching her face. He had 
almost forgotten the children, beloved 
as they were, in his absorbing devotion. 
He knew vaguely that they had become 
great chums, that they were insepara- 
ble and quite happy, and that he could 
give himself quite undividedly to the 
contemplation of the face of 
Orépuscule Troisclairs. 

It was commonly supposed that the 
hours of noon were of a radiance unen- 
durable. He found them shadowed by a 
dull gloom. 

But then about four o’clock she would 
come back to him—ah, the happiness of 
that moment! He would meet the ra- 
diance of her eyes and let it sink into 
his heart. Her voice, the way she moved, 
the things she thought, the words in 
which she told them, the mere wonder- 
fact of her living—he would find himself 
incoherently rehearsing the reasons he 
had found for loving her. 

After dinner they would sit in the 
great chairs and watch the moonlight 
and the lovers. Dominick and Thistle- 
down, sitting at their feet, would murmur 
softly of their childish lives, while their 
allowance of dulce found its way impar- 
tially into their sweet mouths. 

Carlyle knew it could not last. The 
time when it should cease was coming 
very close indeed—so close that he dread- 
ed the mails. Every time she left him 
he would look after her with an agony 
in his eyes—before she came back again 
the very hour for his departure might 
be set. 

And she had grown so much more 
lovely since the first day. Soft as her 
voice had been, he would swear it had 
become sweeter, more tender. There 
was a look in her eyes, a lure in her lips, 
that made him catch his breath when he 
stood near her and hunger for her when 
he stood afar. 

It came at last. The little Aztec bird 
sang, “ Ixi-ixi-hiutxi-hautl,” without even 
a catch of the breath. The Pierrots 


lovely 


rolled their cigarettes, the women trudged 
on in their wake, the dusty mules saun- 
tered by, beating time with their imper- 
sonal ears, and the coffee-colored chil- 
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dren played with their chocolate toes. 
But the voice had spoken, and for Carlyle 
all things were bitterly different. 

Dominick came out first and greeted 
him. Thistledown, who was sitting on 
the ground after the manner of her kind, 
rose and faced him. The mere fact of 
the importance of her news robbed it for 
the moment of its sting. 

“We got to go away,” she said. 

“To go away?’ repeated Dominick. 
His step faltered and he flung a look at 
Carlyle. The little creature nodded, her 
soft hair bobbing to and fro. “ We got 
to go away to-morrow, early.” She added 
the word as if it made matters much 
worse, as indeed it did. “We got to 
take the train back to the place where 
my living part bumps, and then we got 
to go home to New York. And we’ll nev- 
er see you again,” she added, being of the 
sex that turns the knife in the wound. 

Dominick looked at her a moment in 
silence, then turned to her father, as if, 
man to man, things might be made more 
bearable. “Are you going away to- 
morrow—early ?” he asked. 

“We are,” said Carlyle, heavily. He 
could not seem to say more. 

“You and—and Thistledown ?” 

Carlyle nodded. He leaned back 
against the pillar of the portales and 
drew a deep breath as if something hurt 
him. The three remained silent, staring 
at one another. 

It was to them, as they then stood, that 
Crépuscule Troisclairs came out. She 
had gone for a scarf, and came out twist- 
ing it around her beautiful hair. When 
she saw them she stopped short. Her 
hands, uplifted, did not fall. She looked 
at them each in turn, but her eyes came 
back in the end to Carlyle. “ What is 
it? What is the matter?” she said. 

The boy’s stoicism gave way under the 
gentleness of the voice. He caught at 
her imploringly. “ They are going away,” 
he cried; “they are going away.” 

Her eyes remained one long instant on 
Carlyle’s, and then became invisible as 
she bent over the boy. She bent over 
him, indeed, so solicitously that her whole 
face was hidden from the others. Then 
with a swing of her strong arms she 
lifted him up to her breast and kissed 
him. “But everybody goes away!” she 
said, lightly. “We will go away too— 
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shall we not? And who will be sorry 
for that?” She actually smiled at him, 
but he had seen her smile that way before, 
the day she had broken her wrist. 

“You do not want them to go, either!” 
he said. 

She laid her graceful hand about his 
splendid little head. “I do not indeed, 
my dear one,” she said, slowly. “ But 
so it goes.” 

The lad, for the first time in all Car- 
lyle’s knowledge of him discourteous, 
flung away from her and ran into the 
shadows. ‘The little girl looked after 
him furtively. 

Madame Troisclairs laughed, or thought 
she did, and sat down. “ When are you 
going ?” 

“To-morrow morning—early,” he said. 
Oh, decidedly, that “early ” did make it 
worse. Thistledown leaned on the arm 
of his chair. “TI had a despatch this 
afternoon,” he went on, heavily. “I’ve 
been expecting it.” 

The little girl had crossed from Car- 
lyle’s chair to the lady’s. She stood a 
second watching their faces. Neither of 
them was paying the slightest attention 
to her. She manceuvred herself into the 
shadow of the arches and took a deep 
breath. Then noiselessly she sped away 
to find poor Dominick. 

All about them voices chattered and 
crooned, and suddenly the band struck 
up their favorite martial music. 

Carlyle listened deafly for a few mo- 
ments, and then suddenly got to his feet. 
“Will you walk a little?” he asked. 

She rose, glad of the opportunity of 
doing something besides sitting there 
staring the dull future in the face. 

They set forward slowly under the in- 
termittent shade of the trees down one 
side of the Jittle square. 

“You are going back there, I suppose 
—back to New York?” she said. 

“T am going back—to the empty 
house,” he answered, quietly. 

They walked on in silence. Neither of 
them spoke until they had gone the 
length of their walk and were returning 
to the hotel. Then in the semi-darkness 
he spoke haltingly to her. 

“Perhaps it would be better if I went 
away without telling you this,” he said. 

Her heart fluttered suddenly, but she 
looked ahead of her. 
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“T eame down here,” went on Carlyle, 
“aman with nothing in life but a modest 
ambition and a love for a little child. 
I found you here, and I have come to 
love you so much that everything else 
about me is carried away in it, like 
bridges in a flood. When I think what 
it is going to be, I am as at a loss to 
imagine it as if I were picturing a life 
without air in my lungs and blood in my 
veins. I simply do not know what I am 
going to do. Perhaps if you have ever 
loved any one very much you will ap- 
preciate what I mean. I think of to- 
morrow, a great, long, empty day, and 
it turns me sick. I can’t face it. And 
it is only one of the intolerable file of 
days, a line stretching out endlessly, 
three hundred and sixty-five in each bat- 
talion. I have never been a coward be- 
fore. But now I am a craven. I am 
erying out. I ean’t bear it!” 

Unconsciously they walked on, nearer 
and nearer to the hotel. His eyes beheld 
it as the end of all things. She would 
go in at the doorway, and he should 
never see her again. 

“If you will think of me kindly now 
and then during those future days, I will 
try to be worthy of it. Think of me 
as you know me here, not as the man 
living in the empty house. I don’t want 
you to pity me. Just think of me now 
and then, that I was here happy beyond 
ell dreams in the mere privilege of being 
near you, and that somewhere I am going 
on with my life loving you, loving you.” 

His voice fell and trembled. They 
walked on in silence. She could not have 
spoken, and he said nothing. The arches 
of the portales yawned before them and 
he came to a stand. With his head bared 
and bent he stood aside, and she passed 
him and went within. She did not say 
good-by, and he was rather glad of that. 
But he stood motionless where she had 
left him, staring into the patio. 

She had indeed gone very quickly. At 
the very last, when she would have been 
glad to speak to him, a sudden panic of 
tears had seized her, and she had hur- 
ried to her room to be alone. But when 
her boy came in half an hour later he 
found her walking to and fro, with an 
almost wnnatural calm upon her. 

If the calm had not been so hard to 
maintain, she might have had more at- 
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tention to bestow upon him and have 
pereeived that his own mood was un- 
natural, For, although he’ had just said 
good-night to his friends and good-by, 
there was a starlike radiance upon him. 
She might have noticed a certain oddity 
in his way of bidding her good-night, as 
if they were never to meet again. She 
held him close as she kissed him, loving 
the babyish warmth of his nearness. If 
his heart smote him in the moment, he 
heroically gave no sign, but cling to 
her he did, in a very passion of adora- 
tion, and slipped at last from her hold 
to fling himself into his bed. Both of 
them had forgotten the usual formality 
of his little prayers. She stood a long 
while in the window looking out on the 
deserted plaza—for, oddly enough, these 
people who sleep all day go early to bed 
at night,—and the soft silk of her room 
gown flowed languidly afloat on the faint 
evening breeze. 

The moon had set and the dark fallen, 
and indeed the sun, that “male of the 
female earth,” was all but “springing in 
this earth as in his bed prepared,” when 
at last she turned her face upon her pil- 
lows and fell asleep. And so impatient 
and engrossing was this sleep deferred 
that it laid a most compelling hold upon 
her, and as the early morning wore on 
toward fulness she did not hear a light 
tap at her door, nor yet a louder one, 
nor until a more imperative knock sound- 
ed upon the panels did she arouse herself 
to answer the summons. Then, answer- 
ing she knew not whom and expect- 
ing she knew not what, she jumped 
up, flinging her gown upon her, and cast- 
ing one swift, uncomprehending look at 
her boy’s empty bed. 

As’she opened the door she pushed 
back her soft, riotous hair with both 
hands, but for all that it fell in a heavy, 
shadowy mass about her bewildered face, 
that looked so childish with its dreams 
but half dispelled. 

Carlyle was standing in the hall, 
looking away. “I beg your pardon 
for disturbing you,” he said. “Is 
Dominick there?” 

She turned, although she knew his bed 
was empty. and turned back. For an 
instant Carlyle’s eyes were upon her. 
Then he caught his breath and looked 


wway again. 
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“ He is not here,” she said. 

“T thought so.” He made a curious 
little movement with his hands. “I 
woke early, to make our early start, but 
Thistledown was gone. A man outside 
told me he had seen dos nifios going 
down the street about an hour earlier, 
and I thought they had made a compact 
to rise early and play together one last 
time. But another hour has gone and 
they have not come back.” 

Her face was alert and grave with 
anxiety. “ Will you wait for me?” she 
said. 

He bowed and went away, without 
trusting himself to look at her again. 

He was so concerned for the little 
wanderers that he could not solace him- 
self with a cigar, but stood under the 
portales waiting for her. 

One thing was certain, they could not 
have gone far. In one hour those little 
childish feet could not have covered much 
ground, and provided they went un- 
molested, they would be found before 
long. He could not help it that the 
thought of losing the chance to get away 
that morning was very sweet to him, 
and yet he felt a certain inability to 
face these new hours with her. He had 
told her the night before that he loved 
her, and he knew it was much better 
that he should not put her to the pain 
of seeing him again. Yet unreasonable 
as it might be, he craved her nearness, 
and but for the anxiety gnawing at his 
heart would have been inconsistently glad 
of the few hours’ reprieve. 

But there was the anxiety, eating him 
alive, as he waited for her. “ Unmolest- 
ed!” He had never met with treachery 
here in these parts, but there were un- 
scrupulous souls everywhere on this poor, 
fair earth—and the two children of two 
rich Americans, as they were by com- 
parison to the penniless wretches that 
abounded in the country thereabout— He 
broke off and took another tortured turn 
of the veranda. 

Coming back to his stand before the 
door, he met her coming out. Without 
a word she fell into step beside his rapid 
stride, going over the very ground they 
had gone together the evening before 
down one side of the little piazza. 

“The hombre said they took this way,” 
was the only word he spoke to her. 
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The town was waking and the sleepy- 
eyed people spilling out into the street, 
as if the houses were too small to ac- 
eommodate their numbers, as indeed they 
were. Their inquiries to right and left 
brought no results, and their distracted, 
half-systematic scouring of that end of 
the village consumed the better part of 
the morning. He made her drink wine 
and water at a little roadside pulque-shop, 
and found fresh fruit for her and insisted 
that she eat it. Little relish as she 
found in doing it, there was a deep, 
sweet happiness in the obedience she 
accorded him. 

As their anxiety deepened, they were 
drawn together by its common strength, 
and the failure of their efforts flung them 
upon each other in mutual dependence. 

They had secured a carriage now, 
though the exigencies of the search kept 
them more out of it than in it, and she 
was growing weary, he could see, and yet 
neither could she rest nor could he sug- 
gest it. All the grisly thoughts that had 
unavoidably come to them they each 
suppressed for the sake of the other, 
since what one lost the other must 
also lose. 

It was well toward noon when they had 
ransacked every nook of that end of the 
town. He put her into the carriage and 
stood wiping his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief and trying to conquer an ache 
in his throat that made it hard for him 
to breathe. Visions of the little golden- 
haired baby, who had never known any- 
thing but love and gentleness, facing her 
first cruelty with as much of wonder as 
of tears in her sweet, trustful eyes, made 
his hands tremble. 

Madame Troisclairs, her pale face set 
with an agony, watched him. “ Where 
now?” she said. Her voice came with 
difficulty, and trembled as if in weariness 
of the effort. 

“T do not know,” he said. “The other 
part of the town, I suppose.” 

Suddenly he jerked up his head and 
his lips parted. She saw it, and then 
as suddenly understood. 

“The empty house!” she cried, lean- 
ing forward. 

It seemed a long way back through 
the rough, badly paved little thorough- 
fare, for they were both alight with a 
new and reasonable hope. To have no 
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objective point in their search had been 
horrible, to feel when they turned to the 
left that they should perhaps have gone 
to the right. But now their impatience 
mounted into a fever, and they sat rigid, 
anticipating the distance with their eyes. 
At the base of the hill they turned and 
drove westward, and the road they had 
walked together that first night was 
visible as a streak of brown across 
the green of the hillside beneath which 
they rode. 

She pointed with a shaking finger to- 
ward a little adobe house set in a ruined 
garden, a little apart from a group of 
the same quality of dwellings farther 
down. 

Carlyle called a sharp werd to the 
cochero, who stopped the galloping mules 
and turned on his seat to see what the 
sefior wanted. But the sefior was help- 
ing the sefiora to dismount, and had no 
further word to say. 

He kept her hand, for the way was 
steep up the hillside, and yet she held 
her place bravely. Her gown was torn, 
but she merely drew it ruthlessly away 
from detaining branches and struggled 
on beside him. The hot sun of midday 


poured down upon them and drank up 


the breath 
their lungs. 

Panting and yet pale, she reached the 
spot where the untended garden had 
once been built out in a rude sort of ter- 
race, and throwing up her head, drew one 
sigh. Then swiftly, silently, she hur- 
ried forward, across the tangle of weeds, 
to where a collection of broken earthen 
jars were grouped about the open door- 
way of the disused house. 

He was beside her when she paused at 
the threshold, and as the slender weight 
of her swung to one side, for the first 
time in his life held her near the heart 
that was so wholly hers. 

She was worn with the strain of the 
frantic search, and the revulsion of relief 
had made her suddenly aware of it. For 
the children were within. 

Seated on a battered bench was Mis- 
tress Thistledown, her little feet straight 
out before her and her two hands clasp- 
ing a blue glass mug of what appeared 
through that disfiguring medium to be 
milk. Kneeling on the earthen floor in 
front of her and holding a piece of Mex- 


that should have reached 
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ican bread was Dominick. So intent were 
they upon one another, and so unutter- 
able was the relief of the two watchers 
at the door, that for some moments the 
situation remained unchanged. 

Then the little girl lifted the glass 
toward her lips, and, raising her eyes at 
the same time, beheld the familiar faces 
in the doorway. With a little ery she 
paused, and Dominick jumped to his feet 
and turned about. And there was a 
strange childish parody of despair in the 
way he glanced back at the child and 
from her to them again, and let his hands 
hang laxly at his sides. 

Madame Troisclairs had entered, and 
Carlyle was not far behind her. Thistle- 
down put the blue glass mug down on 
the settle and altered the existing state 
of affairs by wriggling down from her 
uncomfortable seat, hurling herself into 
the woman’s arms, and bursting into 
tears. As his mother bent over her 
tenderly, Dominick stood regarding 
them, and then—for Carlyle made no 
move—turned steadily about and faced 
the man. 

“Tt was not Thistledown’s fault,” he 
said, bravely, though his lips quivered. 
“Tt was my own idea, and I begged her 
so hard that she gave in at last. I am 
very sorry—not for what I did, but be- 
cause I am afraid I have made her and 
you and mother unhappy.” There was 
a large, clear frankness in his eyes that 
Carlyle recognized as manliness, and 
made him love the boy. “I dare say I 
did very wrong in getting her to run 
away, but indeed, sir”—his voice broke 
and his little hands twisted in his pockets 
—*T could not bear the thought of her 
going away forever, and so I just had 
to do it.” 

Carlyle suppressed a longing to put 
his arms around him, and held out his 
hand man fashion. “It’s all right, 
Dominick,” he said, a bit huskily. “I 
think I understand.” 

Dominick took the hand and left his 
own within it, for he was, after all, a 
very little boy. 

Thistledown had overcome her sobs 
and was nestled in the kneeling wom- 
an’s arms. There was a tear or two upon 
the cheeks of the lady as well, though 
whether they were her own or whether 
they were the child’s, who could say? 
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Dominick swallowed a lump in his 
throat. “I thought I could manage to 
take care of her,” he said, “ but the bread 
that I got wasn’t very good, and the glass 
was blue. I suppose she wouldn’t have 
heen very happy, after all.” He looked 
away and set his lips. “ Yet I can’t even 
now bear to think of your taking her 
away. And I don’t know how I am go- 
ing to live without her.” 

“T don’t know how I am going to live 
without her,” repeated the man, softly, 
but his eyes were on the kneeling wom- 
an. She raised her eyes and looked at 
him swiftly, and the color in her face 
was exquisite. 

“You see, I have grown to love her so 
much,” said the boy. 

“T have grown to love her so much,” 
said the man. 

The eyes of Crépuscule Troisclairs 
dropped again upon the little figure that 
she held so tenderly. 

“Must you go away?” cried Dominick, 
suddenly, in a fierce desperation. The 
man drew him nearer and said nothing. 
He was watching, breathlessly watching 
the rose-red color in the woman’s face. 

“T suppose you must,” said Dominick, 
in the silence. “ But now that you have 
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found us—couldn’t we go with you? I 
mean mother and I.” 

“You must ask her that,” said Carlyle, 
slowly, and his voice stuck in his throat. 
He drew the boy closer still, pressed 
him against his side, but his eyes never 
left the lovely face bending with down- 
east eyes over the golden head of his 
little girl. 

“ Mother,” said Dominick. 

She did not answer, but her lids flut- 
tered as if she had heard. 

“ Mother,” he repeated, “couldn’t we 
go with them? Couldn’t we arrange 
somehow to live together? Couldn’t we, 
Mr. Carlyle ?” 

“Tf she says yes—” said the man, and 
could say no more. 

“Mother!” said the boy. 
mother!” 

Crépuseule Troisclairs bent lower over 
the fair little head in silence, her cheek 
showing crimson against the fluffy hair. 
Then with a movement he well remem- 
bered she gathered the little creature in 
her arms and came to them, her eyes 
shining and her lips quivering with a 
smile. She held out the child toward 
him. But he put his arms about them 
both and held them so. 
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Thought 
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PONDER all about her, what it means 
To make her love me—she was but a maid 
Who played among her flowers amid scenes 
Of youthful joyousness; her beauty stayed 


My steps beside her, and my soul perceived 
She was the maid in all the world for me. 

I spoke to her, and trusting she believed, 
With childlike honor met my honesty. 


And now, half-woman, waking from white dreams, 
Her soul meets mine—and my emprise is plain: 
To guard forever sacred what meseems 


Is still half child in her and must remain. 
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you see what he thinks of his own 

characters. Amongst the hundreds 
of men and women who pass across his 
stage he has no favorites, no pets, no 
Even if we set out to read 
Shakespeare with the avowed object of 
discovering favorites among his dramat- 
ic children, it would be very difficult to 
find any. During one act we think this 
or that character was after Shakespeare’s 
own heart, but in the next we grow more 
doubtful, and finally give up the pursuit 
and try another play. And if we hoped 
to reconstruct Shakespeare’s own charac- 
ter from sympathies and tastes collected 
from his characters, we should reap a 
small harvest indeed. If we did reach 
any definite conclusion, if we did re- 
create Shakespeare’s character from these 
supposed indications, it would be made 


Gree oe what b does not often let 


aversions. 


in our own image, not in Shakespeare’s. 
This is simply the proof of his greatness 


as an artist. He was able to see things 
other than from his own point of view; 
he could imagine men and women with- 
out reference to himself. He was able, 
to use a colloquialism, to stand outside 
himself. This is said of many men and 
many artists, but it is very seldom said 
truly. The so-called creations of the vast 
majority of artists are nothing but dif- 
ferent aspects of themselves; and very 
often it is this very thing, and nothing 
else, which makes the interest and value 
of their work. But the novelist or drama- 
tist of whom this is true cannot be put 
in the first or even the second rank in 
his art. Indeed, it probably means that 
he has mistaken his art and some other 
would have been te him a much happier 
medium. It is not so grave a defect in 
a novelist as in a dramatist; for the 
novelist is able, without destroying his 
scheme, to introduce himself as part of 
his own company. But it is surely ab- 
solutely fatal to drama. At any rate, 
there are dramatists by calling amongst 
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us now whose work is vitiated all through 
by this defect. You ean never think of 
the play or the parts apart from the play- 
wright; in other words, you are not see- 
ing a play at all—you are hearing a 
monologue or reading an essay expressed 
in a painfully unhappy form. Striking 
thoughts, brilliant ideas, curious senti- 
ments are poured forth, and for them 
the play is worth seeing; but all the 
paraphernalia of characters and plot are 
a nuisance, coming between you and the 
real thing to be enjoyed. And if it is 
difficult for an artist, impossible for the 
vast majority of them, to prevent identi- 
fying himself with his own characters 
and showing you what he thinks of them, 
it is still more difficult for him to keep 
out of his play his own opinions. If there 
is a conflict of opinion in a play or a 
novel, ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
it is easy to see on which side is the 
writer himself. He is not more able to 
keep his views to himself than are most 
judges during the course of an action 
they are trying. The advocate both in 
the judge and in the artist is nearly al- 
ways too strong. And as the playwright 
has not a moral, only an artistic, in- 
centive to restrain his advocacy, he is 
usually quite unable to be fair to the 
side with which he does not agree. I am 
not thinking of the deliberate intention 
to help a particular cause by creating 
characters which shall illustrate it with 
their virtues, while those in opposition 
shall damn the other side by their black- 
ness; this is an immorality no real 
artist is capable of. But unconsciously, 
and often wholly against his conscious 
wish, the artist throws his weight on the 
side with which he sympathizes. Hence 
historic novels, as they are called, are 
nearly always immoral. 

I have been tempted into this preamble 
by Shakespeare’s treatment of the story 
of Coriolanus. How many dramatists 
since the world began could have written 
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a play turning largely on the eternal 
strife between aristocracy and democracy 
without making the play in effect an 
argument for one or for the other? How 
would making the 
characters tell in favor of one side or the 
other? Yet I think no one, after reading 
Coriolanus, would pretend to say with 


many have avoided 


which side was Shakespeare’s sympathy. 
I do not myself feel that I know any more 
about Shakespeare’s own political lean- 
ings after reading the play than I did 
before. Neither am I helped by any 
hints of affection for particular charac- 
ters. They are all very true political 
and of them not attractive. 
Shakespeare had great insight into pol- 
this is obvious all through. He 
had thought about them; he had opinions; 
but the artist stronger than the 
politician. I sometimes fancied 
that I could trace a contempt for the 
masses, in their inability and their 
stupidity as shown in the play. They 
are haters of Marcius at first; then 
they give him their voices for the con- 
sulship; then at a few most unconvin- 
cing words from and Brutus, 
the tribunes, they are for throwing him 
from the Tarpeian rock, and rejoice in 
his banishment; and again they are for 
lynching 
them to banish 


types, most 


ities: 


was 
have 


Sicinius 


Brutus because he persuaded 
Marcius. On the other 
hand, the people’s case is put very telling- 


ly in several places, and a very ugly side 
is shown of the best of the aristocrats, 
Menenius’ seeming regard for the lower 
classes is exposed as sheer policy, fear 


disguising hate. If the light in which 
the populace is presented, not in this 
play alone, in way shows Shake- 
speare’s own mind, it reveals not a po- 
litieal bias, but that disregard, perhaps 
even contempt, for the average man as 
a thinking being, as a contributor to the 
commonweal, which is almost impossible 
for a man of intellect to avoid. It is not 
a political matter. I have known more 
than one determined democrat who had 
a fine disregard for the average man. 
They did not know they were guilty of 
any inconsistency. 

For the political side of his play Shake- 
speare seems simply to have taken the 
situation he found at hand, and made 
all true to it. The characters are marvel- 
lously honest. They are exactly what 


any 
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From 
unfortunate 
that the lines of political divergence be 


makes them. 
view it 


the situation 
points of 


some 
may be 


tween the two parties are so hard and 
fast. The matter of aristocracy has in 
numerable moods and as many 
It is shown in this play under one aspect 
only, an aspect which excludes the nobler 
elements in this ancient quarrel. One 
result is that not a single great man 
is “thrown up” by all this turmoil; not 
one attractive person. Either 
actuated by mean, almost sordid motives; 
nothing is in the grand style. 
and Julius Cesar move me in absolutely 
opposite ways. In Julius every 
one, good or bad, is heroic (in the sense 
of the Greek 
tion 


aspects. 


side is 
Coriolanus 
Cesar 


oroveawc), and the dic- 
throughout is supremely splendid. 
The theme is gigantic, and the play does 
not fall below it. Coritolanus is perhaps 
more really human; it certainly gives a 
truer picture of political men and _ polit- 
ical life, where things for the most part 
are emphatically not on a grand scale. 
The difference between the patricians and 
the populace is at bottom very much the 
same as the barren party squabbles be- 
tween outs and ins. The people hated the 
aristocracy because they were fortunate 
and in power; the aristocracy disliked the 
people mainly from fear lest the people 
might drive them out of power. As shown 
in this play there were very little “ mer- 
its” about the dispute. It was sheer self- 
ishness on each side: those who were in 
caring only to keep the remainder out; 
those who were out caring only to get in. 
Mutual fear with envy on one side against 
contempt on the other grew, as fear with- 
out respect usually into mutual 
hate. There is hardly a suggestion, cer- 
tainly no evidence, that either side be- 
lieved its policy was grounded on public 
reason. Neither side even tries to estab- 
lish any such ease. The nobles’ plaint is 
always that the people tread on their heels 
already, and may any day come up with 
them and have them down. The people’s 
complaint is always that the nobles 
“down them” and encroach on their 
popular privileges. The two tribunes 
play together the most ignoble part of all; 
forever urging the people to disorder and 
rebellion in order to enhance their own 
personal authority. Afraid openly in the 
Senate to oppose Coriolanus’ claim on 


does, 
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the consulship, they go in and out amongst 
the people and stir them up to reverse 
the vote they had given in his favor, 
suggesting tyrannical designs, which the 
tribunes know to be a false charge. Con- 
sistently, when Rome lies paralyzed with 
fear of attack by the army of Aufidius 
and Coriolanus, Brutus and Sicinius 
show themselves abject cowards. They 
are more afraid than any. Still, in this 
crowd of irrational self-seeking partisans 
there would be some who took a quiet, 
reasonable view of the situation from 
the public standpoint. Shakespeare shows 
us this group in the two “ officers” who 
diseuss the political situation pending the 
arrival of the Senators. The sane, sen- 
sible argument of these two men puts 
the ease for either side with acuteness 
and moderation. One sees that there is 
1 good deal to be said on both sides. 
Coriolanus had a great deal in his favor; 
but if he suffered much wrong, he largely 
brought it upon himself. More can be 
learned of the merits of the quarrel from 
the brief talk of these quiet, sensible men 
than from all the tirades of Marcius and 
the tribunes. Shakespeare knew very 
well that it is not the men at the heart 
of the hurly-burly who can best gauge 
the position. 

They are talking of the consular elec- 
tions. “How many stand?” asks one 
of them. 

“Three, they say; but ’tis thought of 
every one Coriolanus will carry ag 

“That’s a brave fellow,” rejoins the 
first; “but he’s vengeance. proud, and 
loves not the common people.” 

“Faith, there have been many great 
men that have flattered the people, who 
ne’er loved them; and there be many that 
they have loved, they know not wherefore: 
30 that, if they love they know not why, 
they hate upon no better ground: there- 
fore, for Coriolanus neither to care 
whether they love or hate him manifests 
the true knowledge he has in their dis- 
position; and out of his noble careless- 
ness lets them plainly see ’t.” 

“Tf he did not care whether he had 
their love or no, he waved indifferently 
’twixt doing them neither good nor 
harm: but he seeks their hate with 
greater devotion than they can render 
it him, and leaves nothing undone that 
may fully discover him their opposite. 








Now, to seem to affect the malice and 
displeasure cf the people is as bad as 
that which he dislikes, to flatter them 
for their love.” 

“He hath deserved worthily of his 
country: and his ascent is not by such 
easy degrees as those who, having been 
supple and courteous to the people, bon- 
neted, without any further deed to heave 
them at all into their estimation and 
report: but he hath so planted his honors 
in their eyes and his actions in their 
hearts, that for their tongues to be silent 
and not to confess so much were a kind 
of ingrateful injury; to report otherwis« 
were a malice that, giving itself the lie, 
would pluck reproof and rebuke from 
every ear that heard it.” 

And no doubt that is how the matter 
would have ended but for the interested 
and malignant intervention of the trib- 
unes. Caius Marcius had done such 
great things for his country in war that 
the people for very shame could not refuse 
him the consulship, though they gave it 
with no good grace, resenting his con- 
temptuous attitude, and feeling that it 
was not for them, or from any thought 
of them, that he fought so well against 
the Volsces. 


What would you have, you curs, 

That like nor peace nor war? The one 
affrights you, 

The other makes you proud. He that trusts 
to you, 

Where he should find you lions, finds you 
hares, 

Where foxes, geese. 


Such language was not calculated to 
make people give their votes to Marcius 
with any great zest, any more than his 
manner of encouraging them in battk 
(according to his mother) would give 
them much stomach for the fight or warm 
their hearts towards him personally: 

“Come on, you cowards! You were 
got in fear, though you were born in 
Rome.” 

Coriolanus has not learned the meaning 
of noblesse obliae. 


There is not a person in the play, man 
or woman, to speak for a very different 
conception of nobility which, none the 
less, had its representatives in the Ro- 
man polity of that period. Aristocracy 
may degenerate into an exclusive ring 
that cares only for its own interest and 
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ite! 


regards 
for the 
part if 


all without as cattle to be worked 
ring’s advantage and no integral 
the state. But 
degeneracy. An aristocracy is naturally, 
has more often than not 
itself, a for the 
whole community, for the poor and the 
many as the rich the 
The theory of aristocracy is that 
the bulk of the people have neither the 
capacity the 
requisite for the right 
the good of the whole community, and 
therefore it is the duty of tle select few 
to do this for them in the interest of all. 
The nobles are the fathers of the state, 
which is precisely what called 
A good father will not be moved 
much by 


this is always a 
and in history 
so comported trustee 


much as for and 


few. 
nor 


breeding and training 


understanding of 


Romans 
them. 
very children’s 
not 


his tastes or 


opinions: he will entrust them with 
duties beyond their capacity; but he will 
love them more than himself, and will 
give his life for their advantage. A father 
that de spised and insulted his children 
they feeble, intellectually 
and bodily, compared with him, would be 


a monster. 


because were 


Coriolanus made a monster 
His attitude to the pop- 

more excusable in a 
democracy, when it might be said, usually 
with much truth, that the children were 
ousting the patria potestas, being quite 


unfit 


of aristocracy. 


ulace would be 


for its exercise. It is strange that 
we have no type of true aristocracy in 
this 


tunities 


play; for Shakespeare had oppor- 


of studying it in his own day 
and in his own country. 

So far as Coriolanus has any greatness 
at all, he is a fine specimen of the natural 
man, the antithesis of the Christian ideal. 
More than any one he reealls Achilles, 
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especially the Horatian 
literary Achilles. 
Impiger, 


version of the 


iracundus tnexorabilis, acer. 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis, 
Splendid in body; bold, brave, and fiere« 
in spirit; self-centred, despising others, 
of uncontrollable temper, nourishing ha- 
tred, and living for revenge. Wronged, 
for banishment was an excessive and un- 
just punishment for his insults to the 
people, which should have been forgotten 
in his prowess in his country’s defence, 
he turns sulky, Jike Achilles, but, worse 
than Achilles, not only will not help his 
countrymen, but their 
enemy and seeks his country’s ruin. 
his mother’s intercession on 
staves off the sack of Rome. He is not 
hard enough to resist wife’s and 
mother’s tears; but there is not a trace 
of generosity or forgiveness in his yield- 
ing. Coriolanus dies in the same swash- 
buckler spirit in which he had lived, 
wanting to fight Aufidius and all his re- 
lations at the moment. Splendid, 
perhaps, but, on the whole, contemptible; 
on much the same level with those who 
hounded him out of Rome. An ignoble 
noble. The best thing—one really fine 
thing—about this terrible fire-eater is his 
contempt 
have been 


bitterest 
Only 
her knees 


joins 


his 


same 


for popularity; he seems to 


less greedy of than 
Achilles. Yet he is ever thinking of 
himself; it was sheer wounded vanity 
which goaded him to humiliate his coun- 
try to his own glory. What a hero 
this might have What a 
lesson he might have taught the people 
he thought so much in need of teaching! 


praise 


hero been! 


3ut there was no more magnanimity in 
him than in them. 


The Ship 


BY 


MARY 


LORD 


—— an adventurer to a distant world, 

A dreamer, who for faith denies his ease, 

So sails the ship, with glittering wings unfurled, 
Jorne on by unseen winds to unknown seas. 





The Ultimate 


BY JAMES 


REMEMBER those two weeks at 
Treperro only as in recovery from 
person might abhorrently 
remember some long fever dream which 
was all of an intolerable elvish brightness 
and of incessant laughter everywhere. 
They made a deal of me at Treperro; 
and day by day I was thrust into boister- 
ous relations of mirth with many species 
of provincial gentry, being the while 
half light-headed through my singular 
knowledge as to how precariously Lord 
Frederick Mulkenan balanced himself, as 
it were, upon a gilded 
from infamy to oblivion. 

I remember that I spent some seven 
hours of every day alone to all intent 
with Mistress Diana Sherley. There 
would be merry people within a stone’s 
throw, it might be, about this recreation 
or another, but we seemed to watch 
aloofly, as royal persons do the antics 
of their hired comedians, without any 
condescension into open interest. We 
were together; and the jostle of earthly 
happenings might hope, at most, to afford 
us matter for incurious comment. 

3ut I remember, also, when on my 
last night at Treperro, whilst we sat for 
the last time together, between the 
Marchioness of Falmouth and Lord St. 
Elwyn, and in our presence many boys 
enacted Mr. Marler’s masque of The 
Birth of Dionysos, that I began to speak 
with an odd purpose, because my reason 
was bedrugged by the beauty and the 
purity of her, and perhaps a little by 
the slow and clutching music to whose 
progress the nymphs were dancing. I 
remember that when I had made an end 
of those harsh whisperings she sat for a 
long while in scrupulous appraisement 
of the floor. The music was so .sweet 
it seemed I must go mad unless she spoke 
within the moment. 

“You tell me you are not Lord Fred- 
erick Mulkenan. You tell me you are 
instead the late Queen’s servitor, the 


illness a 


stepping-stone 


BRANCH 


Master 
CABELL 


fellow that stole the royal jewels—for 
whom entire England is searching 
she began at last; and still I could not 
intercept those huge and tender eyes 
whose purple made, somehow, the thought 
of heaven comprehensible. 

“Faith, I am _ indeed 
hounded Lambert Pierrot. The true 
Lord Frederick is the wounded rascal 
whose delirium we marvelled over only 
last Tuesday. Yes, at the door of your 
home I attacked him, fought him—hah, 
but fairly, madam!—and stole his bril- 
liant garments and with them his papers. 
Then in my desperate necessity I dared 
to masquerade as your betrothed. For I 
know enough about dancing to estimate 
that to dance upon air must necessarily 
prove to everybody a disgusting per- 
formance, but preeminently so to the 
main actor; and two weeks of safety till 
the London Merchant sailed T therefore 
valued at a perhaps preposterous rate. 
To-night, as I have said, the ship lies 
at anchor off Penruan.” 

She with a complete ir- 
relevance, and without looking at me: 
“ My father was for marrying us at once. 


that widely 


observed, 


And you, you alone, proposed any delays. 
Yet as Sir Henry Sherley’s son-in-law— 


though married to a person in herself 
neither very witty nor very beautiful—” 

“Queen Venus, madam, may have 
spoken thus to the waves of Cythera 
when she first rose among their billows; 
and I doubt not that the foaming waters, 
there more white than milk, just amor- 
ously clutched at her whiter feet, and 
gurgled their light derision, and lisped 
the protest I would make did T not know 
it to he so superfluous. Yet in common 
reason I could not let you marry an 
obscure marauder simply to preserve the 
shuffler’s: life.” 

She said an odd thing. “Oh, can it 
be you are a less despicable person than 
you are striving to appear!” 


“ Nay, rather IT am simply a more un- 
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mitigated fool than even I suspected, since 
when affairs were in a promising train I 
have elected to blurt out, of all things 
in the world, the naked and distasteful 
truth. Proclaim it now; and see the 
late Lord Frederick Mulkenan lugged out 
of this hall and hanged within the 
month.” And with that [ laughed. 

There fell a_ silence. The stripling 
who enacted Jupiter was singing: 

And so farewell! and now, assuredly, 


Did the long pulse of the profoundest sea, 
So deep it knows not light nor any 


heat, 
Vex now some seaweed thick about my 
feet 


Which there had nodded for a century, 
I might as lightly win again to thee— 
And so, farewell! 


Yet many women live;—as I—that see 

Love waken in the eyes of Semele 
Never again, and shall not e’er repeat 
My rhymes to her, nor ever bend to meet 

Her lips this side of all eternity 

Then part for this last time, and silently, 
And so, farewell!’ 

And after many ages, as it seemed, the 
soft and brilliant and exquisite mouth 
was pricked to motion. “ You have af- 
fronted, hy an ineredible imposture and 
beyond the reach of mercy, every listener 
in this hall. You have injured me most 
leeply of all the gaping persons here. 
Yet it is to me alone that you eonfess.” 

Then I leaned forward. You are to 
understand that, through the ineurrent 
necessities of every cireumstance, each 
of us spoke in whispers, even now. It 
was curious to note the honest mirth 
on either side. Mereury was making his 
adieux to Semele’s waiting- woman in 
the middle of a jig. 

“But you are merciful in all things. 
Rogue that T am, I dare to build upon 
the fact. I am snared in a hard golden 
trap, I cannot get a guide to Penruan, 
I cannot even procure a horse without 
arousing fatal suspicion; and I must be 
if Penr ian at dawn or else be hanged. 
Therefore I dare stake all upon one 
throw; and you must either save or hang 
me without remedy. for, as God reigns, 
my future rests with you. And, as I 
am perfectly aware, you could not com- 
fortably live with a gnat’s death upon 
vour conscience. Eh, am I not a sea- 
soned rascal a’ 

“Do not remind me now that you are 
vile.” she said. “ Ah, no, not now!” 
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Lackey, impostor, and thief!” I stern- 
ly answered. “ There you have the cata 
logue of all my rightful titles. And 
besides, it pleases me, for a reason I can- 
not entirely fathom, to be unpardonably 
eandid, to fling my destiny into your 
lap. To-night, as I have said, the 
London Vere hant lies off Penruan; keep 
counsel, get me a horse if you will, and 
to-morrow I am embarked for Virginia, 
whence I am not likely ever to return. 
Speak, and I hang before the month 
is up.” 

She looked at me now, and within the 
moment I was repaid, and bountifully, 
for every folly and misdeed of my entire 
life. “ What harm have I ever done you, 
Mr. Pierrot, that you should shame me 
in this fashion? Oh, until to-night | 
was not unhappy in the belief I was to 
be your wife. I may say that now with- 
out paltering, since you are not the man 
I thought some day to love. You are 
but the rind of him. And you would 
force me to cheat justice, to heeome a 
hunted thief’s accomplice, or else to mur 
der you!” 

* Ay, madam.” 

“Then do I choose that you preserve 
your life by what sorry stratagems you 
may. I shall not hinder you, I will 
procure for you a guide to Penruan, and 
I am willing indeed to forgive you all 
save one offence, since doubtless Heaven 
made you the foul thing you are.” The 
girl was in a hot and sp'endid rage. “ For 
vou love me. Women know. You love 
me. You!” 

“ Ay, madam.” ' 

“Oh, look into my face! and say what 
horrid writ of infamy you fancied was 
apparent there, that my nails inay de- 
stroy it.” 

“T am all base,” I answered, “ and 
yet not so profoundly base as you sup- 
nose, Nay, believe me, I had never hoped 
to win such seornful kindness as you 
might accord your lapdog even. I have 
but dared to peep at heaven while | 
might, ard only as lost Dives did; for 
ignoble as I am, I never dreamed to 
squire an angel down toward the mire 
and filth which is heneeforward my in- 
evitable kenne!.” 

“The masque is done,” she said, “ and 
vet vou talk, and talk, and talk, and 
mimic truth so cunningly- Well, I will 
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send some trusty person to you—and 
now, for God’s sake!—nay, for the fiend’s 
love who is your patron !—let me not ever 
see you again, Mr. Pierrot.” 

There was dancing afterward and a 
very sumptuous supper. Lord Frederick, 
or I flatter myself, was generally account- 
ed the most excellent of company that 
evening. I mingled aftably with the 
scraping revellers and found a prosperous 
answer for every jest they broke upon my 
nearing marriage; 2nd meanwhile I 
hugged the reflection that all England was 
hunting Lambert Pierrot in the more 
customary haunts of rascality. The 
springs of my turbulent mirth were that 
to-morrow every person in the room would 
diseover how impudently I had tricked 
him, and that Mistress Sherley deliber- 
ated even now, and could not but admire, 
my insolence, however much she loathed 
its perpetrator; and over this thought in 
particular I laughed like a madman. 

“You are very gay to-night, Lord 
Frederick,” said Mr. Daniel Sherley, who 
notoriously adored his cousin, and went 
about arm in arm, as it were, with the 
fact. Then the lad sighed. “ Faith, but 
you have an excellent reason, being now 
so near to heaven.” 

“Oh, none better, sir!” I answered— 
“since it is that to-morrow I must break- 
fast in hell.” 

And I thought how true this was when, 
at the evening’s end, I was alone in my 
own room. My life was tolerably secure. 
I trusted Arthur Swayne to see to it that 
one of the ship’s boats would touch at 
Penruan about dawn, according to our 
old agreement. The crew would convey 
me aboard at presentation of the settled 
password; and the savage land of Vir- 
ginia was a thought beyond the reach 
of even a king’s lamentable curiosity 
concerning the whereabouts of Queen 
Anne’s jewelry. 

For worthless, and far less than worth- 
less, life seemed to me as I thought of 
Diana. Sherley and waited for her mes- 
senger. Upon her beauty and purity 
and illimitable loving-kindness toward 
every person in the world saving only me! 
and upon how clean she was in every 
thought and deed, and upon that, above 
all, I meditated, and knew that I would 
never see her any more; and in my heart 
there was just hunger. 
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Then I knew that grief had turned my 
brain, very certainly, for it seemed the 
door had opened and she herself had 
come, warily, into the panelled gloomy 
room. It seemed that she paused in the 
convulsive brilliancy of the firelight, and 
stayed thus with vaguely troubled eyes 
like those of a child walking in his sleep. 

And it seemed a long while before she 
told me very quietly that she had con- 
fessed all to Daniel Sherley, and had, 
by reason of his love for her, so goaded 
and allured the outcome of their talk— 
“ignobly,” as she said—that a clean- 
handed gentleman would come for me, 
at three o’clock, and guide a thief to- 
ward unmerited impunity. All this she 
spoke quite levelly, as one reads aloud 
from a book, and then, with a signal 
change of voice: “Yes, that is true 
enough. Yet why, in reality, do you 
think I have in my own person come to 
tell you of it?” 

“Madam, I may not guess. Hah, 
indeed, indeed!” I cried, because I knew, 
and was unspeakably afraid, “I dare 
not guess!” 

“You sail to-morrow for Virginia—” 
she began, but her sweet voice trailed 
and died in silence. I heard the crepita- 
tion of the fire, and even the hurried 
beatings of my heart, as against a terri- 
ble and lovely hush of all created life. 
“Then take me with you.” 

T have no memory now of what I an- 
swered. They were no communicative 
words, I think, but only many foolish 
babblements. 

“Oh, I do not understand,” she said. 
“Tt is as though some spell were laid 
upon me. Look you, I have been cleunly 
reared, I have never wronged any person 
that I know of, and throughout my quiet, 
sheltered life I have loved truth and 
honor most of all. My judgment grants 
you to be what you'are confessedly. And 
there is that in me more masterful and 
surer than my judgment, that which 
seems omnipotent and lightly puts aside 
your own confession.” 

“Lackey, impostor, and thief!” I an- 
swered. “There you have the catalogue 
of all my rightful titles fairly earned.” 

“And even if I believed you, I think 
I would not care! Is that not strange? 
For then I should despise you through 
and through. And even then, I think, 
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I would fling my honor at your feet, as 
I do now, and but in part with loathing 
entreat you to make of me your wife, 
your servant—and just because— Oh, 
I had thought that when love came it 
would be sweet!” 

Strangely quiet—yes, in every sense— 
I answered: “It is very sweet. I have 
known no happier moment in my life. 
For you stand within arm’s reach, mine 
to touch, mine to possess and do with 
as I will. And I dare not lift a finger. 
T am as a man that hath lain a long while 
in some bleak dungeon vainly hungering 
for the glad light of day—who, being 
freed at last, must hide his faded eyes 
from the dear sunlight he dare not look 
upon as yet. Ho, I am past speech un- 
worthy of your notice! and I pray you 
now speak harshly with me, madam, for 
when your pure eyes regard me kindly, 
and your bright and delicate lips have 
come thus near to mine, I am so greatly 
tempted and so happy that I fear lest 
heaven grow jealous!” 

“Be not too much 
swered. 

‘Nay, should I then be bold? and 
within the moment wake Sir Henry 
Sherley to say to him, very boldly, Sir, 
the thief all England is hunting has the 
honor to request your daughter’s hand 
in marriage?” 

“You sail to-morrow for that far land 
of Virginia. Take me with you.” 

“Indeed the feat would be quite 
worthy of me. For you are a lady ten- 
derly nurtured and used to every luxury 
the age affords. There comes to woo you 
presently a gallant gentleman, not all 
unworthy of your love, who will presently 
share with you a many happy and hon- 
orable years. Yonder is a lawless naked 
wilderness where desperadoes cheat of- 
fended justice of a mere existence. Yet 
you bid me aid you to go into this 
country, never to return! Madam, if 
I obeyed you, Satan would protest against 
pollution of his ageless fires by any soul 
so filthy.” 

“You talk of little things, whereas I 
think of great things. Love is not sus- 
tained by palatable food alone, and is not 
served only by those persons who go 
about the world in satin.” 

“Then take the shameful truth. It 
is undeniable I swore I loved you, and 


afraid—” she an- 
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with appropriate gestures, too. But, o’ 
my conscience, madam, I am in these 
specious ecstasies past master, for some- 
how I have rarely seen that woman who 
had not some charm or other to catch my 
heart with. I confess now you alone 
have never quickened it. My only pur- 
pose was through hyperbole to wheedle 
you out of a horse, and meanwhile to have 
my recreation, you handsome jade!— 
and that is all you ever meant to me. I 
swear to you that is all, all, all!” I 
sobbed, for it appeared that I must die. 
“T but amused myself with you, I have 
but tricked you—” 

And she only waited with untroubled 
eves which seemed to plumb my heart 
and to appraise all which I had ever 
thought or longed for since the day that 
I was born; and she was as beautiful as 
I suppose the untroubled, gracious angels 
are, and more compassionate. 

“Yes,” I said, “I am trying to lie to 
you. And even at lying I fail.” 

She said, with a wonderful smile: 
“ Assuredly there were never any persons 
so mad as we. For I must do the wooing, 
as though you were the maid, and all the 
while you rebuff me and suffer so that I 
fear to look upon you. Men say you 
are no better than a highwayman; and 
you confess yourself to be a thief; and 
I believe not one of your accusers. Lam- 
bert Pierrot,” she said, and _ballad- 
makers have never fashioned since the 
world was shaped a phrase wherewith to 
tell you of her voice, “I know that you 
have dabbled in dishonor no more often 
than an archangel has pilfered drying 
linen from a hedgerow. I do not guess, 
for my hour is upon me, and inevitably 
T know! and there is nothing dares to 
come between us now.” 

“ Nay,—ho, and even were matters as 
you suppose them, without any warrant— 
there is at least one silly stumbling knave 
that dares as much. Saith he: What is 
the most precious thing in the world?— 
why, assuredly, Diana Sherley’s welfare. 
Let me get the keeping of it, then. For 
I have been entrusted with a host of com- 
mon and yet precious things,—with youth 
and health and honor, with a clean con- 
science and a child’s incurious faith, and 
so on,—and no person alive has squan- 
dered them more gallantly. So heart- 
ward ho! and trust me now, my timorous 
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yokefellow, to win and squander aiso the 
chiefest jewel of the world. Eh, thus he 
chuckles and nudges me with wicked 
whisperings. For, madam, this foul 
rascal that shares equally in my least 
faculty is a most pitiful, ignoble rogue! 
and he has aforetime eked out our com- 
mon livelihood by such practices as your 
unsullied imagination can searce de- 
picture. Until I knew you I had en- 
dured him. But you have made of him 
a horror. A horror, a horror! a thing 
too pitiful for hell!” 

Her hand touched mine. “Oh, my 
dear, my dear! then slay for me this 
other Lambert Pierrot.” 

And I laughed, although not very 
mirthfully. “It is the common use of 
women to ask of men this little labor, 
which is a harder task than ever Hercules, 
that mighty-muscled king of heathenry, 
achieved. Nay, I, for all my sinews, 
am an attested weakling. The craft of 
other men I do not fear, for I have en- 
countered no formidable enemy, saving 
only myself; but the same midnight 
stabber has unhorsed me long ago. And 
I had wallowed in the mire contentedly 
enough until you came. Ah, child, child! 
why needed you to trouble me! for I want 
only to be clean as you are clean, to-night, 
and that I may not ever be. I am gar- 
risoned with devils, I am the battered 
plaything of every vice, and I lack the 
strength and, it may be, even the will 
to leave my mire. For always I have 
betrayed the stewardship of man and God 
alike that my body might escape a mo- 
mentary discomfort; and loving you as 
I do, I cannot swear that in the outcome 
I would not betray you, too, to this same 
end. I cannot swear— Oh, now let 
Satan laugh, yet not unpitifully, since 
he is so wise that he and I, alone, know 
all the reasons why I may not swear! 
Hah, Mistress Sherley!” I cried, in. my 
great agony, “ you offer me that gift an 
emperor might not accept save in an awful 
gratitude; and I refuse it. Now, in God’s 
name, madam, go, and leave the prodigal 
among his husks.” 

“You are a very brave and foolish 
gentleman,” she said, “that chooses to 
face his own achievement without any 
paltering. To every man, I think, that 
must be bitter; but, oh! to the woman 
who loves him it is impossible!” 
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And I could not see her face, because 
I lay prone at her feet, sobbing, but with- 
out any tears, and tasting very deeply of 
such grief and vain regret as, I had 
thought, they know in hell alone; and 
even after she had gone, in silence, I lay 
in this same posture for an exceedingly 
long while. 

And after I know not how long a while 
I propped my chin between my hands 
and, still sprawling upon the rushes, 
stared hard into the little, crackling fire. 
I was thinking of a Lambert Pierrot that 
onee had been. In him were found fit 
mate for even her had the boy not died— 
and so long ago! ... Well! it is no more 
cheerful than any other mortuary em- 
ployment, this disinterment of the person 
you have been, and are not any longer; 
and so I found it. 

Then I arose and looked for pen and 
ink. It was the only letter I ever wrote 
to Mistress Diana Sherley, and I have it 
now, for, as you will presently learn, she 
never saw it. 

In such terms I wrote: 


“ Mapam,—It may please you to re- 
member that when Danish Anna and 1] 
were lately examined before Justice 
Doubleday I confessed the theft of our 
dead mistress’s jewels. In that I lied. 
For it was my manifest duty to save the 
woman whom, as I thought, I loved, since 
it was apparent that the thief was either 
she or J. 

“She is now in Holland, where, as I 
am told, her wealth is tolerably notorious. 
I have not ever heard she gave a thought 
to me, her cat’s-paw. Oh, madam, when 
I think of you and then of that sleek, 
emiling Dane, I am appalled by my own 
folly. I am aghast by my long blindness 
as I write the words which no one will 
believe. For what need now to deny a 
crime which every circumstance imputed 
to me and my own confession hath pub- 
licly acknowledged ? 

“But you, I think, will believe me. 
Look you, madam, I have nothing to gain 
of you. I shall not ever see you any 
more. I go into a perilous and an eternal 
banishment; and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of death a man finds little sus- 
tenance for romance. Take the worst of 
me: a gentleman I was born, and as a 
wastrel I have lived, and always very 
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foolishly; but without dishonor. I have 
never to my knowledge—and God judge 
me as I speak the truth!—wronged any 
man or woman save myself. Oh, my dear, 
believe me! believe me, in spite of reason! 
and understand that my adoration and 
misery and unworthiness when I think 
of you are such as I cannot measure, and 
afford me no judicious moment wherein 
to fashion lies. For I shall not ever see 
you any more. 

“JT thank you, madam, for your all- 
unmerited kindnesses, and, oh, I pray 
you to believe!” 


Then at three o’clock, I suppose, one 
tapped upon the door. I went out into 
the corridor, which was now unlighted, 
so that I had to hold to Mr. Sherley’s 
cloak as he guided me through the com- 
plexities of unfamiliar halls and stair- 
ways into an inhospitable night. There 
were here two horses, and presently we 
were mounted and away. 

Once only I shifted in the saddle to 
glance back at Treperro, black and form- 
less against an empty sky; and I dared 
not look again, for the thought of her 
that lay awake in the Marshal’s Tower, 
so near at hand as yet, was like a dagger. 
With set teeth I followed in the wake of 
my taciturn companion. He never spoke 
save to grow! out some direction. 

Thus we came to Penruan and past it 
to a narrow sandy coast. It was dark 
in this place and very still save for the 
encroachment of the tide. Yonder were 
four little lights, lazily heaving with the 
water’s motion, to where the 


It did 


show us 
London Merchant lay at anchor. 
not seem that anything mattered. 

“Tt will be nearing dawn by this,” 
I said. 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Sherley, very briefly; 
and his tone evineed that he desired to 
hold no conversation with me. I was an 
unelean thing which he must touch in 
his necessity, but could touch with loath- 
ing only, as a thirsty man takes a fly 
out of his drink. I conceded it, because 
nothing would ever matter any more; 
and so, the horses tethered, we sat upon 
the sand in utter silence for the space 
of a half hour. 

A bird eried somewhere, just once, and 
with a start I knew it was not quite so 
murky as it had been, for I could see a 
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broken line of white now where the tide 
crept up and shattered and ebbed. Then 
in a while a light sank slowly and 
tipsily to the water’s level and present- 
ly was bobbing in the darkness, apart 
from those other lights, and ever grow- 
ing in brilliancy. 

I said: “ They 
boat—” 

“ Ay,” he answered, as before. 

And a sort of madness came upon me, 
and it seemed that I must weep, because 
everything fell out so very ill in this 
world. “Sir, you have aided me. I 
would be grateful if you but permitted it.” 

He spoke at last, and crisply. “ Grati- 
tude, I take it, forms no part of the 
bargain. I am the kinsman of Mistress 
Sherley. It makes for my interest and 
for the honor of our name that the man 
whose rooms she visits at night be got 
out of England—” 

I said: “ You speak in this fashion of 
your lady—of, perhaps, your future wife !” 

“My wife!” he answered, with a laugh; 
“and what poor gull am I to marry an 
attested wanton?’ Then with a sneer 
he spoke of Diana Sherley and in such 
terms as are not bettered by repetition. 

I said: “I am the most unlucky man 
alive, as surely as you are the most un- 
generous. For, look you, in my presence 
you have spoken infamy of Mistress 
Sherley, though knowing I am in your 
dekt so deep that I have not the right to 
resent anything you may elect to say. 
You have just given me my life; and 
armored by the fire-new obligation, you 
blaspheme an angel, you condescend to 
buffet a fettered man—!” And with that 
my sluggish wits had spied an honest way 
out of the imbroglio. 

I said only: “ Draw, sir! for as God 
lives, I may yet repurchase, though at 
the eleventh hour, the privilege of de- 
stroying you.” 

“Heyday! but here is an odd evince- 
ment of gratitude!” he retorted; “and 
though I am not particularly squeamish, 
let me tell you, my fine fellow, I do not 
ordinarily fight with lackeys.” 

“Nor are you fit to do so, Mr. Sherley. 
Hah, believe me, there is not a lackey in 
the realm—no, not a eutpurse—but would 
degrade himself in meeting you on equal 
footing. For you have slandered that 
which is most perfect in the world; yet 
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lies, sir, have short legs; and I design 
within the hour to insure the calumny 
against an echo.” 

“Rogue, I have given you your very 
life within the hour—” 

“The fact is undeniable. And so I 
fling the bounty back to you, that we may 
meet as equals.” I wheeled toward the 
boat, which was now within the reach 
of wading. “Gentlemen, the person that 
was to have accompanied you into Vir- 
ginia is of another mind. You will 
have the kindness, if I may make so 
bold, to inform Captain Shawe of the 
unlooked-for change, and to tender that 
inestimable mariner every appropriate 
regret and the dying felicitations of 
Lambert Pierrot.” 

Il bowed toward the landward dark- 
ness. “Mr. Sherley, we may now re- 
sume our vigil. When yonder vessel sails 
there will be no power on earth that can 
keep breath within my body two months 
longer. I will be quit of every debt to 
you. You will then fight with a man 
already dead if you so elect; but other- 
wise,-if you attempt to flee this place, 
if you decline to cross swords with a 
lackey, with a convicted thief, I swear 
upon my mother’s honor! I will demolish 
you without ecompunction and as I would 
any other vermin.” 

“Oh, brave, brave!” sneered Mr. Sher- 
ley—* to fling away your life, and perhaps 
mine too, for an idle word—” But at 
that he fetched a sob. “ How foolish of 
you, and—how like you!” he said. 

“ Hey, gentlemen!” cried Mr. Sherley; 
“a moment if you please.” He splashed 
knee-deep into the icy water, wading to 
the boat, where he snatched the lantern 
from the prow and fetched this light 
ashore. He held it aloft, so that I might 
see his face, and I perceived I was ir- 
retrievably insane. It is odd I should 
remember most clearly of all the loos- 
ened wisp of hair the wind tossed about 
her forehead. 

“ Ay, look well upon me,” it seemed 
that some one said. “Look well, poor 
ruined gentleman! look well, poor hunt- 
ed vagabond! and note how proud I am. 
Oh, in all things I am very proud! a 
little I exult in my high station and 
in my wealth, and, yes, even in iy 
beauty, for I know that I am beautiful, 
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but the chief of all my honors is that 
you love me—and so foolishly!” 

“You do not understand—” one 
hoarsely answered, that seemed to have 
usurped my voice, somehow. 

“Rather I understand at last that you 
are in sober verity a lackey, an impostor, 
and a thief, even as you said. Ay, a 
lackey to your honor! an impostor that 
would endeavor—and, oh, so very vainly! 
—to impersonate another’s baseness! 
and a thief that hath stolen another 
person’s punishment! Nay, I ask no 
questions; loving means trusting; but I 
would like to kill that other person very, 
very slowly! I ask no questions, but I 
dare to trust the man I know of even 
in defiance of that man’s own voice; and 
dare protest the man no thief, but in 
all things a madly honorable gentleman. 
Oh, my poor bruised, puzzled boy,” she 
said, with an odd mirthful tenderness, 
“how came you to be blundering alone 
about this miry world of ours! Only 
be very good for my sake and forget the 
bitterness; what does it matter when 
there is happiness, too ?”’ 

I answered nothing, but it was not 
because of misery. And through that in- 
stant I had seemed to see the heart of 
every woman that has ever lived; and 
they differed only as stars differ on a 
fair night in August. No woman ever 
loved a man except, at bottom, as a 
mother loves her child: let him elect 
to build a nation or to write imperish- 
able verses, and she will only smile to 
note how breathlessly the boy goes about 
his playing; and when he comes back 
to her with grimier hands she is a little 
sorry, and, if she think it salutary, will 
pretend to be angry. Meanwhile she sets 
about the quickest way to cleanse him. 
They are more wise than we, and at bot- 
tom pity us more stalwart folk whose 
grosser wits require, to be quite sure 
of anything, a mere crass proof of it; 
and always they make us better by in- 
domitably believing we are better than 
in reality a man can ever be. 

“Come, come, will you not even help 
me into the boat?” said Mistress Diana 
Sherley. “Oh, please do!” she added, 
though she indignantly -denied it only 
yesterday. . . . But, after all, that lovely 
plea was answered twenty years ago. 
































































































































































































































































































































HERE is an office at Washington 
T which some people call “the grave- 

yard of dead hopes.” It is a place 
to which men, the land over, after working 
under every circumstance of discourage- 
ment and failure, finally bring the results 
of their toil in order to obtain from the 
government “a temporary monopoly in 
their inventions.” Often, much more 
often than the invention is imma- 
ture, or it is premature, or its novelty is 
imaginary, or its utility is illusory, or 
its monopoly is fictitious, and the inven- 
tion, together with the inventor’s hopes, 


not, 


it is true, lies casketed in the Patent 
Office. But such is not always the case; 
the invention dies, but invention lives. 


The divine creative spirit in man ever 
drives him on, and out of the vast num- 
ber of failures to increase the sum of 
the world’s useful knowledge there results 
this much, at any rate, of accelerated 
progress that it always pales the achieve- 
ment of each past generation into dull 
and empty insignificance. 

One of the rarest and most valuable 
of the powers of man is “ foresight,” the 
ability to divine “the trend of things ”— 
the trend of events, or, it may be, the 
trend of knowledge; its exercise, too, 
forms one of the most interesting and 
most agreeable of preoccupations. But 
the Patent Office is a place in whose 
activities one may determine this “ trend 
of things” not by this rare power of 
divination, but just by the merest ob- 
servation. There, there lie actually in 
statu nascendi to-morrow’s ways and the 
implements of to-morrow’s civilization. 
It ought, therefore, to be profitable to ex- 
amine into the activities of this office 
during, let us say, the last year, in order 
to discover therein what is interesting 
and significant. 

Now, the Commissioner of Patents may 
be likened to a wine merchant. He has 
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in his office the wine of human progress 
of every kind and quality—wine, one may 
say, produced from the fermentation of 
the facts of the world through the yeast 
of human effort. Sometimes the yeast 
is “wild” and sometimes the “ mus‘ ” 
is poor, and while it all lies there shining 
with its due measure of the sparkle of 
divine effort, it is but occasionally that 
one finds a wine whose bouquet is the 
result of a pure culture on the true fruit 
of knowledge. But it is this true pure 
wine of discovery that is alone of lasting 
significance, and since it is for the most 
part to be found in those discoveries that 
are classed together as “chemical pat- 
ents,” I shall devote myself to them alone. 

The first hurried examination of these 
patents yields at once a fact of the widest 
significance and interest. Here is a 
patent by Professor Emil Fischer, of 
Berlin, on a way of making mono-brom- 
behenic acid; here is another by Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipsic, on 
a way of converting the ammonia from 
coal-tar into nitric acid; here is a third 
by two young professors of University 
College, London, on a way of separating 
the impurities out of aleohol; and here 
is a fourth by Professor Frederick Soddy, 
of Aberdeen, on a method of making an 
improved vacuum. 

It is not the subject-matter of the 
patents that is of such interest: it is the 
fact that Fischer, the greatest living mas- 
ter-mind in organic chemistry; Ostwald, 
the giant among the physical chemists; 
Soddy, who with Ramsay discovered the 
degradation of radium into helium—and 
many other men of this type and stand- 
ing, should be patenting their discoveries. 
A few years ago the university professor 
who “ degraded his science to utilitarian 
ends” became a pariah among his fel- 
lows, and to take out a patent was, 
of all sins against the cloth, the one least 
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forgivable. It was the duty of the man 
of science “to give his discoveries to the 
world.” But things are now sweepingly 
different. Through the invasion of in- 
dustry by science it has appeared that 
the scientific method is just as strictly 
applicable to useful as to “academic” 
knowledge; furthermore, it appears that 
the world is becoming increasingly con- 
vineed that ideas are property—just as 
truly property as homes and lands; and 
finally it appears that no man, however 
noble may be his desires, can “ give his 
discoveries to the world.” This last 
clause may not be obvious, but to see it 
one has only to reflect that a discovery 
can go to the people only through the 
industries, and that the industries in- 
evitably place upon it all that the “ trade 
will bear.” 

These considerations taken together are 
reinforced by the necessity which is laid 
upon the university professor of as- 
sociating with the newly wealthy cultured 
class upon a self-respecting basis, and 
have led him to feel that with entire 
propriety he may patent his discoveries. 
Not only so, but the patenting of a dis- 
covery actually forwards it. This ap- 
pears in a conversation which the writer 
recently had with Professor Lippman of 
Paris, the discoverer of the wonderful 
interference process of color photography. 
Said Professor Lippman, “In order to 
forward the development of this process 
I refused to patent the fundamental 
idea.” The result was that nobody would 
touch it. “If you wish to give such a 
discovery to the world, you should patent 
it.” At any rate, whether it is to be 
deprecated or commended, the “trend” 
is there as an unmistakable fact, and 
every year we shall see an increasing 
number of patents taken out by the 
academicians of science. 

Chemical patents deal with substance 
—how to make things cheaper, how to 
make them better, how to make imita- 
tions of things, substitutes for things, 
new things, and how to make artificial- 
ly the natural substances of the animal, 
plant, or mineral. 

First in obviousness among the pat- 
ents are those which deal with the utiliza- 
tion of waste. Thus with fuel: Through 
the gradual depletion of the fuel re- 
sources of the older countries and the 














conservation of our own through com- 
binations of capital, the consequent rise 
in the price of fuel the world over has 
forced contemporary men to look for 
burnable material in what was the waste, 
of former days, in coal-dust. This coal 
dust is mixed with some binding mate 
rial in order that it may appear as lit- 
tle briquettes of various shapes and sizes 
—mixed, it may be, with tar; plaster of 
paris and chromatized gelatin; cement 
and tar; or linseed meal, sulphur, flour, 
glucose, and lime. In certain cases sub- 
stances are added to increase its com 
bustibility — substances such as man- 
ganese dioxide or nitre. Not only coal- 
dust, but turf also appears in many 
patents. In order to turn the turf into 
fuel it is dried and mixed superficially 
with rosin for pressing, or, it may be, 
with naphthalene. Most of these patents 
are German, as is to be expected from a 
country in which fuel is so economically 
used; but some of them are American, 
and it is as clear as sunlight that to- 
morrow we shall see burning in our 
hearths the waste of former days. And 
just as our fuel will be artificial, so will 
be the walls of our homes. Artificial 
stone is the subject-matter of many a 
patent. For the most part it consists of 
cement mixed with asbestos, although, 
instead of this, sawdust and paraffin may 
be mixed with sand and a solution of 
magnesium chloride; or again, it may be 
made out of the mineral magnesite, 
mixed with zine oxide and magnesium 
chloride, or silicie acid. 

Another phase of human effort strik- 
ingly apparent in present-day patents 
concerns the improvement of substance 
either by extracting from it and using 
in its stead its essential principles, or 
by removing from it its injurious con- 
stituents. Many examples appear, and 
particularly in foods. Thus with coffee: 
Many patents propose a coffee extract 
made for the most part by grinding the 
beans with volatile solvents and after- 
wards extracting the fatty and aromatic 
substances by water; others, again, are 
concerned with the removal of the noxious 
ingredients. One, for example, proposes 
a eaffeineless coffee; while another has 
in mind the lessening of the tannic acid 
content by impregnating the coffee with 
potassium carbonate and sodium hy- 
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droxide; while still another, sad to say, 
is concerned solely with the improvement 
of the attractive qualities of the unroast- 
ed beans by treating them with oxides 
of nitrogen, whereby their odor and flavor 
are accentuated. But if caffeineless cof- 
fee is considered desirable, so is nicotine- 
less tobaeeo, for several proposals are 
made to pass superheated steam through 
tobacco with the object of removing the 
injurious nicotine, which is subsequently 
condensed and is good, we are informed 
through another patent, for tanning 
hides. As with coffee and tobacco, so 
with beer. A certain interesting patent 
originating in Russia proposes to make a 
beer equal to Miinchener or Pilsener by 
determining the ingredients of the soft 
water of the malt-house. It seems that 
water rich in alkaline-earth carbonates 
dissolves certain resins in the gluten of 
the barley, and that these resins possess 
a bad and bitter taste. “ Therefore,” say 
the patentees, “ why not make the waters 
used in beer-making identical in mineral 
content with the waters used in the beers 
to be imitated?” The results are de- 
clared to be satisfactory. Another in- 
teresting patent, English in origin, has 
to do with an imitation beer. It is 
proposed to flavor the earbonic-acid gas 
used in artificially carbonating the 
“beer” by passing it first through a 
warm cushion of hops. It is declared that 
by this means the smell of the hops, 
which ‘is apparently deemed the es:en- 
tial constituent, may be transmitted to 
the “ beer.” 

These are but trivial, though interesting, 
examples of a tendency which to-morrow 
will be an actual phase of our civiliza- 
tion. Ever more and more our foods and 
indeed all the implements of our civiliza- 
tion will be refined away of all unessen- 
tial constituents and will be reduced to 
the pure active principles. 

Inventors are like others of human 
kind; they flock to a newly discovered 
Klondike, and the original discoverer 
oftentimes finds his little mine sur- 
rounded, tunnelled under, and completely 
enveloped by claims of a wider scope. 

This is curiously instanced in the at- 
tempts which have been made in recent 
years to produce nitrogenous material 
out of the nitrogen of the air; it is the 
most unimaginative fact in the world 
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that men must either solve this problem 
or starve. One promising and, indeed, 
actually successful process for this pur- 
pose is that of Birkeland and Eyde of 
Norway, who on a large scale are now 
causing the nitrogen and oxygen of the 
air to combine under the influence of 
flaming electric ares. But these invent- 
ors, successful as they are, will need to 
look to their laurels. The patent reports 
are replete with alleged improvements 
on the method. One patent assures us 
that this same burning of nitrogen may 
be accomplished as well by simply heat- 
ing the air to 1200° C. and then rapidly 
cooling it. Another accomplishes the 
same result by heating the air in a water- 
jacketed furnace to 2500° C. or 3000° C. 
Still another succeeds by subjecting the 
air to a maximum current of only 120 
watts but possessed of a minimum po- 
tential of 100,000 volts, the air being 
under a pressure of less than one atmos- 
phere. This last patent is peculiarly 
interesting owing to the fact that it is 
issued to a company whose process was 
supposed to have been killed by the 
Birkeland method. It shows us how 
dangerous it is to celebrate the obsequies 
of any process prior to its actual decease. 
Another process for the fixation of nitro- 
gen, which is to-day being used over 
Continental Europe and for which several 
factories are now being built in America, 
depends upon the production of caleium 
eyanamide by pouring the nitrogen of 
the air over red-hot caleium carbide. 
But a recent patent improves this by 
mixing with the carbide ten per cent. of 
ealeium chloride, under the catalytie in- 
fluence of which the nitrogen is much 
more easily absorbed. But a patent still 
later uses calcium fluoride instead of 
chloride. It is evident that the manu- 
facturers of cyanamide will also need to 
look to their laurels. Perhaps the most 
interesting patent in this connection is 
one based upon a wholly novel method 
of converting atmospheric nitrogen into 
the fixed and useful form through the 
metal caleium which is now obtainable 
at a comparatively cheap rate by the 
electrolysis of the fused chloride. It is 
a well known fact that this metal cal- 
cium readily unites with nitrogen to 
form calcium nitride, Ca,N,, but it is 
not so well known that this nitride will 
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react with hydrogen to form calcium 
hydride, which in its turn will react with 
more nitrogen to form calcium nitride 
again and ammonia. The result is a 
process in which the calcium passing al- 
ternately through the condition of nitride 
and hydride is able to transform into the 
valuable ammonia indefinite quantities 
of hydrogen and atmospheric nitrogen. 
This process, too, lets us into a secret— 
the reason why so many recent patents 
have appeared dealing with methods of 
obtaining pure hydrogen from waste gases 
—gases such as blast-furnace gas. They 
obviously have in mind, partly at least, the 
manufacture of ammonia through calcium 
hydride. But this caleium hydride has a 
utility wider still. It will react readily, 
almost violently, with water to produce 
free hydrogen and lime, and hence we 
are not surprised to find a patent dealing 
with calcium hydride as an ideal agent 
for aeronauties—for filling balloons. An- 
other nitride, easily made by passing at- 
mospheric nitrogen over hot magnesium, is 
readily capable, according to a contem- 
porary patent,of conversion into cyanides. 
It is apparently only necessary to have 
a mixture of magnesium nitride, coke, 
and sodium carbonate in order to arrive 
at sodium cyanide, so useful in gold- 
mining. Still another patent interested 
in manufacturing products from air pro- 
ceeds to make ammonia by passing the 
nitrogen from the air mixed with steam 
over hot turf. Altogether, we see that, 
in common with the initiators of all other 
processes and as typical of the course of 
invention, the original converters of at- 
mospherie nitrogen are not unlikely to 
be drowned in the flood of new processes 
that take their origin from them—the in- 
vention dies, but invention lives. 

The trend of an invention is always 
and ever towards the conservation of 
natural products to uses more valuable 
than those for which they were original- 
ly employed. For example: Next to air, 
perhaps the cheapest and most abundant 
gas in America is what is called natural 
gas—that gas, essentially methane, or 
marsh gas, which, arising from the earth, 
furnishes light and heat and power to 
so many of our people. It has been a 
vast pity in the past that this gas, so 
abundant and so ready at hand, should 
be good only for burning. It ought, one 
Vou. CXVII.—No. 702.—108 
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thinks, te be possible of conversion into 
valuable substance. And, indeed, it is 
to-day partially so convertible. The 
methane of natural gas may to a slight 
extent be transformed with air into 
methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, or formic 
acid. Were it capable of complete con- 
version, a thousand cubic feet of gas 
would furnish at least 70 pounds of 
methyl alcohol, or 66 pounds of formalde- 
hyde, or 101 pounds of formic acid. It 
is particularly interesting, therefore, to 
find certain contemporary patents am- 
bitious of solving the problem. They are 
in origin, most of them, French. One 
states that a mixture of methane and 
nitrogen in excess is capable of trans- 
formation into ammonium cyanide. This 
cyanide, so formed, is in its turn easy of 
transformation into ammonium sulphate, 
the fertilizer, and into prussie acid. An- 
other patent states that methane is con- 
vertible into methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, 
and formic acid by oxidation with hydro- 
gen peroxide or ozone in the presence of 
ferrous sulphate. Still another makes chlo- 
roform from methane and chlorine in the 
presence of a large excess of nitrogen 
and under the influence of an are lamp. 
It is extremely doubtful that these pat- 
ents have solved the problem, but the 
trend of effort is perfectly apparent, and 
we may be certain that in some to-morrow 
some man will surely begin the process 
of converting the vast millions of cubic 
feet of natural gas, which, so far as 
chemical products are concerned, now go 
entirely to waste, into valuable adjuncts 
of our civilization. 

Oftentimes it happens that a substance 
whose properties are supposably thorough- 
ly understood assumes new properties 
through the application of a new process. 
Thus with graphite. Its utility through 
lead-pencils and stove-blacking suddenly, 
in recent patents, is supplemented by a 
supreme utility as a lubricant. Of course 
the fact that graphite has lubricating 
powers has been known and used for 
generations, but that it had a unique 
value in that respect it remained for Mr. 
E. G. Acheson to demonstrate through 
his process for the production of defloc- 
culated graphite. The story of the way 
in which he was led to this discovery 
constitutes an interesting chapter in the 
history of invention. In 1901, Mr. 
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Acheson, who had already done a great 
work for the world in the discovery and 
manufacture of the famous carborun- 
dum and, as well, of artificial graphite, 
became interested in the idea of manu- 
facturing his graphite into crucibles. He 
diseovered, first, that the clay which was 
used as a binding material for these 
crucibles the American manufacturers 
found it necessary to import from Ger- 
many, for the reason that the German 
clay was more plastic than the American. 
And he found next that a chemical 
analysis failed to account for the differ- 
ence. Now, these German clays are what 
are called secondary clays—clays that 
have been transported from one place to 
another by the forces of nature, and they 
owe this property of plasticity apparent- 
ly to this transference. Why? “ Well,” 
said Mr. Acheson, “ possibly the increased 
plasticity is due to the solution of vege- 
table matter through which the clays are 
dragged.” And so he ground his clay in 
an extract of straw! The result of this 
daring inference and consequent experi- 
ment was astonishing; the clay assumed 
a condition of fine division, it remained 
suspended in the water, and it was 
plastic. As Mr. Acheson was acquainted 
with the interesting record of how the 
Egyptians’ compelled the “children of 
Israel ” to forego straw in the making of 
bricks, and as he believed that the bene- 
fits of the straw were due not to the 
fibres, but to the water extract, he called 
his clay so treated “ Egyptianized clay,” 
and so it took its.place in the market. 
It turned out subsequently that the active 
principle in this extract of straw was 
tannin. Now, in 1906 he discovered a 
process of producing a fine, pure, unctu- 
ous graphite, which he was desirous of 
using in oil as a superior lubricant. But 
he found that the graphite so suspended 
in oil quickly settled out of it, and that 
it was only by grinding his graphite in 
water containing a little of this same 
tannin that it would remain in a homo- 
genous mixture. So treated, however, 
the graphite assumes a state of division 
so fine that its particles may almost be 
called molecular, and its suspension either 
in oil or in water is almost indefinite in 
duration. Deflocculated graphite, as this 
tannin-treated substance is called, has a 
wholly remarkable valme as a lubricant, 
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whether mixed with oil or with water. 
Through tests carefully carried out its 
remarkable power in that respect has been 
illustrated. Even when mixed with water 
to the extent of only 0.2 per cent. it has 
a good lubricating value, and with, also, 
the curious consequent effect that the 
water in which it lies does not rust the 
iron of the bearing. 

It sometimes happens that a substance 
may be the subject of contemporary pat- 
ents and may even pass into current in- 
dustrial use while still wholly new and 
practically unknown to chemical science. 
Such a substance is technically known as 
“Monox.” It is apparently essentially 
silicon monoxide, and yet for such a sub- 
stance the reader would look in vain 
through the dictionaries of chemistry. It 
is produced by stealing the oxygen away 
from silica by heating it in the form 
of glass-maker’s sand in contact with 
coke in an electric furnace. Under these 
circumstances the “silicon monoxide ” 
flies out from the veritable voleanolike 
effect of the furnace reaction in the form 
of a voluminous brown smoke—so volu- 
minous that when simply shovelled into 
a box it weighs only about two and a 
half pounds per cubic foot. So formed, 
it constitutes an extremely fine, silky- 
feeling, light-brown, opaque powder, 
whose properties bid fair to make it a 
new industrial agent. Thus it becomes 
powerfully negatively electrostatically 
charged on the slightest provocation, and 
because of this it becomes possible to 
collect. it upon a fabric in such a fashion 
that while it will permit a gas to pass 
through the fabric unimpeded, it will 
definitely stop all fine particles, from 
tobacco smoke to germs. As a screen for 
sterilizing air it seems, therefore, to have 
a broad field of application. Again, it 
has a remarkable power of absorbing 
gases, and, as well, it seems to be 
utilizable in ceramics, for since when it 
burns it burns into silica with the evolu- 
tion of a considerable amount of heat, it 
prevents the phenomenon of auto-firing. 
Its main industrial function, however, 
lies in its utility as a paint, for its light 
pleasant color, together with its chemical 
inertness and opacity, renders it a pecul- 
iarly valuable pigment for brickwork and 
for protecting ironwork from rusting. 

Now, substances such as “ Egyptian- 
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ized” clay, “ deflecculated ” graphite, and 
“ Monox ” are what are called “ colloidal ” 
substances, and they prompt me to a word 
or two on the colloidal condition as it 
exemplifies the trend of chemical inven- 
tion. By colloidal substances is meant 
those forms of matter that exist in a non- 
crystalline state, that remain suspended 
in water, and that pass unimpeded 
through filters. If we could but calculate 
the waste that has resulted through the 
inability of men to deal with “ slimes,” 
and in general with the finely divided, 
non-settling substances of chemical proc- 
esses, the total would be expressible only 
in millions ef dollars of a horrifyingly 
large number. But in very recent years, 
and mainly through the rapprochement 
between chemistry and physiology, means 
are rapidly being obtained of dominating 
them; in other words, some of the laws 
of their action having been observed, they 
may be governed in accordance with these 
laws. To illustrate: There exist con- 
temporary patents based upon the curious 
fact that certain substances when held 
in the form of a muddy suspension will 
wander when placed under electrical in- 
fluences. Thus, if into a copper vessel 
which is made the negative terminal of 
an electrical circuit there is placed a 
mixture of pure water and fine clay, and 
if into this mixture there is dipped a zine 
rod constituting the positive terminal, on 
making the circuit the clay particles will 
migrate to the zine rod and will build 
themselves up thereon into a hard com- 
pact mass. This curious effect depends 
primarily upon the voltage of the cur- 
rent. The actual amount of current em- 
ployed is practically insignificant. The 
industrial possibilities of this brilliant 
idea are numerous and valuable. For 
example: There exists in Germany a 
wide area of peat bogs that heretofore 
have heen of little use; this for the rea- 
son that the amount of fuel required to 
evaporate the water in the peat is almost 
as large as the amount of dry peat ob- 
tained. But the discovery of this new 
process of electric osmosis, as it is called, 
suddenly raises the value of these great 
peat-fields to a high potential. To obtain 
the dry peat it is only necessary to con- 
vey the peaty water to a metallic caldron 
connected with one pole of a dynamo and 
to insert into the water a metallic rod 
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connected with the other terminal. Un- 
der these circumstances, the particles of 
peat rapidly migrate to the central rod, 
where they form a hard caked mass which 
may be lifted out practically dry—and 
all this with the expenditure of an in- 
significant amount of energy. Recent 
patents by the aggressive experimenting 
industrial firms of Germany, such as 
Meister, Lucius, and Briining of Hiéchst, 
foreshadow a wide general application of 
this entirely interesting phenomenon. 

Ever since the dawn of the age of 
iron, men have desired to weld one metal 
with another—to weld, for example, iron 
and copper for the making of weapons 
and for the use of husbandry and build- 
ing. Unable to accomplish this directly, 
they had to resort to the art of brazing, 
by which copper and iron might be joined 
together through a hard solder composed 
of brass and zine. But such a joint was 
always imperfect, and sooner or later gave 
way to a severe stress. Through the ad- 
vance of knowledge, several processes, 
mostly electrical, have been devised, but 
they are special processes requiring skill 
and complicated. It would seem almost 
incredible that men through all these ages 
should have overlooked a simple device by 
which this welding might be accomplished. 
According to Professor Simpson of Lon- 
don, and the writer observed the actual 
demonstration of the method, in order 
to weld a bar of iron to a sheet of cop- 
per it is only necessary to wrap the un- 
cleaned copper closely about the bar, to 
bury the bar so wrapped in a crucible 
eontaining finely ground retort - carbon 
containing a little sugar water to make 
it binding, and finally to heat the crucible 
in a furnace for half an hour to a tem- 
perature somewhere between the melting- 
point of copper and iron. The result of 
this simple operation is a weld of ex- 
traordinary perfection and_ tenacity, 
tougher than either of the metals that 
constitute it. 

There are certain industries that seek 
protection from the Patent Office as lit- 
tle as possible, and that depend for the 
security of their discoveries upon secrecy ; 
their plants are fortresses sternly guarded 
from any espionage. Chief among such 
industries is that concerned with the 
manufacture of explosives. Still, they 
too must occasionally seek safety in the 
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Patent Office, and hence certain signif- 
icant facts appear. Contemporary patents 
tell us plainly that this industry is eager- 
ly anxious to introduce into explosives 
substances that will lower the temperature 
in the gun-barrel, and so we find that 
they are using for this purpose sub- 
stances such as derivatives of the cyana- 
mide used for fertilizer, of urea, and of 
guanidine, the introduction of which, it 
is claimed, will not only lower the tem- 
perature within the gun-barrel, without 
diminishing the ballistic force of the ex- 
plosive, but will at the same time di- 
minish the amount of smoke. We find 
too a tendency to pass away from 
the conventional guncotton and nitro- 
glycerin to other nitro derivatives of or- 
ganic compounds, such as the toluenes, 
and chlorine derivatives, such as the 
chlor-hydrins. There is also a marked 
tendency to use in the manufacture of 
explosives substances hitherto wholly un- 
known in the industry—substances such 
as aluminium, sodium, calcium carbide, 
ferro-silicon, etc. 

There are a few processes in chem- 
ical industry whose improvement no- 
tably affects, not one industry, but all. 
Typical of these are the processes of 
oxidation and reduction. 

Most prominent among the oxidizing 
patents are those concerned with the mak- 
ing of the peculiarly active modification 
of oxygen known as ozone. Since ozone 
when it has accomplished its work reverts 
to pure oxygen, it constitutes, if it could 
be prepared cheaply, the ideal oxidizer. 
It is formed from the oxygen of the air 
under the influence of an electric dis- 
charge, and it is in the arrangement of 
the circumstances under which this dis- 
charge takes place that the patent speci- 
fications are chiefly concerned. One man 
would pass his oxygen through hollow 
electrodes with fine openings into the 
ozonizing chamber; another would employ 
an electrode consisting of sets of needles; 
and still another would diseard elec- 
tricity for ultraviolet light. At present 
almost the only industrial uses for ozone 
are the production of vanillin from oil 
of cloves, as it is practised at Niagara 
Falls, and for the large-seale purification 
of water. But with the extraordinary ac- 
tivity of invention in this field we may 
easily foresee a rapid extension of the 
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use of ozone in industry. So also with 
hydrogen peroxide, for the manufacture 
of which we may anticipate in the future 
a vast extension. The fact that after 
doing its work it reverts to nothing but 
water makes it, like ozone, almost ideal. 
Superimposed upon the manufacture of 
hydrogen peroxide, there is the production 
of the metallic peroxides, which are 
utilizable in processes ranging from the 
restoration of oxygen to the air of sub- 
marine vessels to their oxidizing value as 
a constituent of dentifrices. Finally there 
are the persulphates, percarbonates, and 
perborates, for the commercial production 
of which invention is remarkably active. 
As for reducing agents, the new powerful 
sodium hydrosulphite, which, as the result 
of many years’ work, is now appearing 
from the great German “ Badische ” firm, 
will percolate through numerous processes. 

Altogether, outside of the significance 
which is integral to the subject-matter 
of each patent, there is the wide- 
sweeping significance of the application 
of pure science to industrial ends, and, 
therethrough, the entrance of efficiency 
into factory practice. That the one fol- 
lows upon the heels of the other is best 
exemplified by reference to Germany. 
Fully three-quarters of ali the patents of 
real chemical interest are German in 
origin, and it is of course in Germany 
that we find efficiency in factory practice 
the sine qua non to its operation. The 
American manufacturer who does not 
realize in a practical way that he can no 
longer rely for success upon trade com- 
binations, upon cheap raw material, upon 
an ultra-protective tariff, upon negligent 
government supervision, and so on and 
so on, but that henceforward essentially he 
must stand or fall by the degree of ef- 
ficiency he has obtained in his factory, 
will bitterly rue his ignorance and his 
negligence. What the writer believes to 
be a sane practical method of solving 
the problem of waste and of progress, he 
has developed into a scheme of tem- 
porary industrial Fellowships, which he 
has outlined in another place. But 
whether the manufacturer takes his prob- 
lems into the university, or the univer- 
sity into the factory, in order to survive 
the swift-coming era of competitive 
stress, he must become efficient, not only 
in his office, but in his factory. 
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The Man of Destiny 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


teacher, went up the road gayly 

in the sunshine, having two 
packages under his arm, tied up sep- 
arately with purple string. The trees 
above his head were blossomed out new- 
ly with tufts of green, which made 
charming their branches that all winter 
had been brown and bare. He had not 
for his part blossomed out exquisitely in 
anything new. He still had on his 
squirrel-skin cap, rising high like a gray 
plume, which had protected his head 
from the cold of the winter. Only had 
he abandoned his thin old overcoat and 
his comforter of yarn. In the sunshine 
his rusty suit had an appearance of ex- 
treme age. Yet the homely man of mid- 
dle years had himself his singular look 
of youth, deepened in this season of the 
resurrection to a hilarious childlikeness. 

Near the white mile-stone a woman met 
him, driving by in her cart. She was 
urging her lean horse busily on in the 
Saturday afternoon, but not so busily 
that she did.not check it at the sight of 
him. She hailed him respectfully, put- 
ting a crooked nose out upon him from 
the cart’s seat. 

“A fine day, Mr. Tibbs?’ 

He jumped, startled, for he had not 
noticed her cart’s coming. He had been 
smiling delightedly to himself, lost in 
the region of lofty thought where he 
now dwelt. 

“Oh, how de do?” he answered. “ Yes, 
yes, I kin say we air hevin’ real nice 
weather.” 

She clucked to her horse again, but 
not before she had asked the question 
she had really stopped to ask. 

“Air Johnnie a-doin’ better with his 
sums ?” 

He squinted toward the blue sky. “ He 
might be doin’ worse,” he said, absently. 

After she had vanished into the green 
mist of the trees behind him, there was 
nothing else moving on the road as far 
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up as Janie Larkins’s house but his gaunt, 
black figure, straining brightly forward. 

Janie was watching for him by the 
window. As soon as he reached the gate 
she put her finger to her lips. Crippled 
old Jennie Larkins considering him a 
monster of iniquity because he wanted 
to marry Janie, and not permitting him 
to be about, his visits required strategy. 
In warm weather Janie was wont to 
conceal him in the wood-shed, and in 
cold times she smuggled him from the 
entry into the kitchen. Sometimes both 
the wood-shed and the kitchen were 
perilous. He had been obliged, indeed, 
to confess his love to Janie hidden 
in the narrow entry with his feet in the 
brown crock she kept there to catch um- 
brella drippings, and his head buried in 
the cloaks and shawls which hung from 
the pegs above him. Even with this 
secrecy something had been heard. 

“Ye ain’t a-kissin’ that Tibbs no- 
where, air ye, Janie?” the invalid seream- 
ed out, furiously. 

“ N-no, ma,” Janie had said, honestly 
enough, going in to her with strange 
cheeks; for she had not been—it had been 
Hiram Tibbs who had been kissing her. 

But fortunately for their meetings the 
grim creature on the bed in the sitting- 
room was accustomed at any moment to 
drop off unwillingly to sleep, so that the 
guard of the old eyes and the hearken- 
ing, fierce old ears was often opportune- 
ly relaxed. 

As a school-teacher Hiram Tibbs had 
not rebelled against these humiliations 
of his welcome. Only during the past 
winter had he experienced, in his gay 
haste for the fulfilment of his destiny, 
a little feeling of irritation over his 
sojourn for an indefinite period, when 
he came to call, in the entry with the 
erock and the woollen things until he 
could be smuggled into the kitchen. And 
as it grew wood-shed weather, his haste 
increasing, he had chafed somewhat over 





his necessity of staying alone an indefinite 
length of time in the wood-shed before 
Janie could come out to him. Any more 
waiting of any kind was becoming too 
much for Hiram Tibbs. 

On a cramped tiptoe through the door- 
yard, bending to all-fours beneath the 
sitting-room window, he gained Janie’s 
chopping-block almost indignantly. 

In a quarter of an hour Janie hurried 
out to him with a piece of pie and a 
knife with which to eat it on a blue plate. 
She had always tried to soften his hard- 
ships in calling on her by a wedge of 
pie. He was holding his packages ready 
on his knees, his cap thrown off beside 
him on the floor of chips about the block. 

“ Ain’t your ma a-gittin’ troublesome?” 
he observed, setting the pie plate on top 
of his packages. 

“Oh, Hiram, poor ma!” she excused, 
anxiously. Always before the past win- 
ter Hiram Tibbs had been patient about 
her mother, even with her manners and 
the knowledge that they could not marry 
during her lifetime—she pointing out to 
him the explanatory years of suffering 
on the sitting-room bed. 

Her face had deeply set in it the pa- 
tient eyes of country mothers who have 
borne and loved many children. In her 
lonely life, bound closely to the house 
by her care, she had found motherhood 
by loving three persons greatly. There 
was her mother, living, yet chamed to 
death; and her young friend in the neigh- 
borhood, who had lately gone away from 
her joyously, to come back in a year’s 
time, a girl no longer, but bewilderedly 
wasted to a woman, with a child in her 
arms which had no true right there; 
and there was Hiram Tibbs, the poor 
school-teacher. 

“ Now jest eat your pie,” she urged; for 
Hiram Tibbs, although forgiving old 
Jennie Larkins for the present, in the 
natural kindness of his nature, sat for- 
getting Janie and the blue plate in his 
winter’s absent-mindedness, now wrapping 
him deeply in the spring-time. 

He cleared the plate dreamily. Seated 
before him in a low corner of the grind- 
stone, she waited in vain for his words 
about her pie, which once had set her 
coloring up to the roots of her hair 
with pleasure. He was not a young 
lover, but he had always been as shame- 
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less as the youngest in breaking through 
that reticence which bound him in com- 
mon with those long dwelling in soli- 
tary neighborhoods. 

Many a time, wiping with his sleeve 
the crumbs of her pie from his lips, he 
had said, throwing discretion to the winds, 

“ That’s a turrible fine pie, Janie.” 

But soaring to the highest, Hiram 
Tibbs was absently leaving out many of 
the ways of his affection. All winter 
Janie had had an anxious heart, whose 
weight the spring did not lift. 

Now, having finished, he began at once 
to undo the string of the flatter package. 

“A nice day, ain’t it, Janie?’ 

“Turrible nice, Hiram.” 

“This kind o’ weather ‘ll make us 
all grow!” 

She laughed wistfully at the wit of 
his speech. 

“Sho, now,” he smiled, gratified. 

She could not keep her yearning gaze 
from him, with his mild hair falling lank- 
ly to his collar, his eyes set in a network 
of conceited wrinkles, his mouth gay as 
a harlequin’s, his small head topping his 
gaunt body, from which hung down great, 
speckled hands. 

He perceived her admiration — there 
being yet occasions when he came pene- 
tratingly out of his dreams. 

“Sho, now,” he said again. Besides 
the pride he took in his cleverness, he was 
glad because he was so handsome. 

In the package was a parting present 
for her. He was now going away from 
her for a short time. The gift was dif- 
ferent in character from the ribbons and 
the breastpins and the teacups which he 
once had given her, thinking of her wants, 
and which she had closely cherished. 
He handed it to her proudly. He did 
not see about her eyes the marks of tears 
because their first parting was near. 

She accepted diffidently in her rough 
hands the colored print of George 
Washington. 

“My!” she said. She looked at the 
man with the cocked hat and the folded 
arms and the eyes set in thought. 

“He ain’t so very good-lookin’,” she 
objected, in the end, staring from the 
picture to Hiram Tibbs and back again. 

He was complimented, yet he was just. 
“ But he was a greater general ’n I could 
have been, Janie.” 
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THE MAN 


“Oh, Hiram,” she said, “I b’lieve you 
could hev been jest as fine a gen’ral ef 
ye’d had the chanst!” 

He put the tips of his fingers together 
with a thoughtful expression. “Sho, 
now, I dun’no’,” he smiled modestly. A 
longing as for battle-fields dawned mo- 
mentarily in his gentle eyes, then he 
shook his head without regret—he had 
chosen another path to glory. 

With much care he uncovered the con- 
tents of his more precious package. 

“Ye’ve brung the last chapter o’ your 
book, Hiram!” 

She spoke with an awed interest, yet 
under the shadow which their secret 
brought to her. Once, whenever Hiram 
Tibbs was beside her, her face had quick- 
ened, but all winter, as now, it had had 
only a‘ shy, longing dulness. Having 
gone to dwell in thought in a far region, 
Hiram Tibbs had gone whither she could 
not go. 

Hiram Tibbs was writing a book. As 
yet it was known only to himself and 
Janie, but soon he would give to the world 
his History of the United States. 

He had always known that he was no 
common person, but a creature destined, 
indeed, for the highest. As a country boy 
with a mouth widely smiling with faith 
in himself, he had determined, therefore, 
to become a school-teacher. Slowly and 
gayly, handicapped by poverty, he had 
mastered the ordinary branches of learn- 
ing. The small country schoolhouse, 
where some day he hoped to teach, seemed 
to him the highest place, and the clay 
road which led to it a great highway. 

He had now taught for many years, 
until, in fact, he was no longer young, 
but in the middle time of life. The few 
burrs of speech sticking to his tongue did 
not prevent his successfully imparting a 
knowledge of books in a schoolhouse set 
so far in the woods that in study hours 
squirrels played on the roof. Day aft- 
er day, growing older and dingier, he 
sat behind his desk. In winters he 
was very cold coming out in the clay 
road, his overcoat growing older with 
him, and in the hot days he mopped a 
tired face with his handkerchief. In all 
seasons he was a meagrely paid, thread- 
bare man. But still he was not wholly 
satisfied. He had kept his sense of des- 
tiny. In spite of the fact that the op- 
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portunity for which he had longed lay 
indefinitely before him in the one poor 
room with the whitewashed walls, in spite 
of his being able to age in a monotonous 
toil on no salary to speak of, as he had 
wished, it seemed to him that he had not 
perhaps, after all, quite reached the highest, 
nor had yet become so great as a really 
brilliant man could be. He frequently 
doubted if the clay road were as much a 
highway as a by-path. 

Yet in weariness or dissatisfaction with 
his task his smile did not fade. There 
still clung to him the spirit of youth— 
with its eager hope, its gayety over days 
to come. 

He had never been able to determine, 
though always pondering on the matter, 
precisely whither further toward great- 
ness the needle of his destiny was point- 
ing him. He only knew that he must 
travel along educational lines, since his 
gift was clearly that of letters. At 
first he had thought that perhaps he 
was destined for a school in a finer 
place than the neighborhood, but he had 
found out, upon effort, that his profes- 
sion was enormously overcrowded. “ They 
told me,” he said to Janie, with his 
smile of faith, “that outside of a country 
neighborhood like this, they ain’t no 
more room for teachers.” 

Until he could decide, he taught and 
loved his children. Row after row of 
scholars in the years left their desks 
and went away over the hollowed door- 
stone and out along the road into life, 
not without a dimness in their eyes 
at leaving him. -Staying behind at his 
desk in the poor schoolroom, which he, 
too, would fain have left, he said good-by 
to them gayly. Some of them were early 
to gain, although young, a place which 
was higher than his; but dingy and 
threadbare Hiram Tibbs was able to re- 
joice in any success, so rich was his future. 

It had been in the end of the previous 
autumn that he had decided to write a 
book. The idea had oceurred to him sud- 
denly. The day was one fitted for inspira- 
tion. Outside the road and the hills were 
turned to brightness, and within the 
schoolroom, through the open windows, 
was the sound of dropping leaves. “TI 
see a cat. Does the cat see me?” a little 
girl was lisping from the Primer—but 
Hiram Tibbs had ceased to listen. At 
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that instant he seemed to see where might 
lie the realization of his dreams. 

He stopped that night breathlessly to 
tell Janie. “ I’m a-goin’ to write a book!” 
he said, throwing out his worn chest. All 
the monotony of his toil slipped off his 
uplifted bones. 

The plan had nearly taken her breath 
away as well. She stood well in awe of 
even the reading of books. 

“Ye kin write a grand book, Hiram!” 
she said. She did not know then that 
his book was to remove him from her. 

He nodded. “Tl be a great man,” he 
dreamed through the red and yellow 
leaves shaking down upon him in the 
evening wind. 

Janie had looked at him puzzled. 
her he was already great. 

In the start he did not know what his 
book would be about, but he did not, on 
this point, long remain in a state of 
uncertainty. His gleam came from his 
having on his bookshelf in the musty 
country room where he lodged an old 
green volume on the history of the United 
States. It offered him at once, as by a 


To 


lucky omen, a choice of subject and mate- 
rial for research. 
He determined to write the history of 


his country. 

He began and read the volume en- 
thusiastically in the evenings by his 
lamp, absorbing its contents with the 
same slowness and retention with. which 
the boy, with conceited eyes, had little 
by little made his progress in learn- 
ing. In the daytime, surrounded in mind 
by the motley throng: of his nation’s 
heroes, among which moved Hiram Tibbs 
the historian, no mean figure, he became 
unconsciously remote from those who 
knew him. At his desk he would look 
away unseeingly from his scholars, and 
at Janie’s gate he became an absent- 
minded man. 

Before the first snow of the winter had 
come, Janie felt her shadow fall athwart 
her. When Hiram Tibbs, although still 
able to smile at her affectionately, fell 
silent, unable to take an interest in the 
topies on which they once had talked, 
when he was no longer near her in 
spirit, but far away, her deep-set eyes of 
motherhood were stricken. She saw her- 
self with the insight of her humbleness. 
A fear settled in her heart. By mid- 
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winter she asked Hiram Tibbs a famous 
question, having in it an echo of the 
world and of all time. 

“Hiram,” she said, tremulously, “do 
ye keer fur me jest as much as ye ust to?” 

Into Hiram Tibbs’s face, in spite of its 
far-fixed gaze, came an expression which 
was something better and nobler and 
finer. than Hiram Tibbs himself. It was 
the expression he always had whenever he 
told Janie that he loved her. 

“We'll hev a lot more to live on when 
my book’s done an’ we git married.” 

But shivering under her little shoulder- 
shawl at the gate where they were stand- 
ing, she was not comforted. She had 
not minded the poverty of Hiram Tibbs, 
the school-teacher. 

Every night during the winter when 
her lamp was lit she would look lone- 
somely down the road to where in the 
distance his light was twinkling. 

Hiram Tibbs felt keenly the portent 
of the winter’s night that he first put his 
spluttering stub pen to paper, his task of 
research done. He did not find the work 
of writing hard at all. So closely had he 
absorbed his historic material that there 
slipped at once golden from his pen 
sonorous sentences and paragraphs... If 
these bore somewhat of a striking resem- 
blance to the sentences and paragraphs 
of the green volume itself, he was not 
aware of it. They were to him honestly 
as his own. 

Chapter by chapter as the book was 
written he read it aloud to Janie on 
Saturday afternoons in her kitchen. He 
read in a low voice, lest old Jennie Lar- 
kins should rouse out of her sleep. With 
her hands lying humbly on her lap, Janie 
listened to her country’s history. She 
was more and more saddened by it as 
the chapters grew. The shy longing 
of her face increased over the great 
thoughts which she could not understand. 
Frequently wearied by her Saturday 
morning’s tasks, the mighty events of the 
nation became indistinct, and her head 
nodded sideways to her. shoulder. But 
the warning of her love prompted her 
to sit up straight in time to say, “ That’s 
jest a grand book, Hiram.” 

Now on the chopping-block which had 
been the scene of his recent readings he 
cleared his throat. His last chapter 
brought them to near times. There was 
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only one gap in the events on which he 
had dwelt with such acumen and per- 
spicacity. A number of the leaves of the 
old green volume, covering the period of 
the Civil War, he had found torn out 
when he had reached that point in his 
research. So there was unavoidably the 
same leap across the years in his book. 
jut he had bridged the chasm cheerfully 
with his pen, and Janie, listening to the 
history, had not missed the war. 

It was a momentous occasion to him 
to sit reading aloud the close of his 
masterpiece. 

Beyond the wood-shed the daffodils were 
vellow, and the wind blowing over them 
ruffed his lank hair about his face, 
alight with his dreams of greatness. In 
his last chapter he had inserted some 
thoughts of his own. He paused often in 
his reading for Janie’s praise. 

“My!” she said, again and again, “ it’s 
jest a grand book, Hiram.” 

“ Ain’t it?” he eried, hurrying on again 
that he might the sooner stop to hear 
her eriticisms. 

With her eyes upon him, Janie had 
something of nis own absentness from 
present things, only that her dreaming 
was of the past and touched with tears. 
Years before, going by the open school- 
room door on a rare errand from the 
house, she had paused unnoticed on the 
door-stone and looked in. There in the 
poor room she had seen him at his desk, 
looking down at the children. It was this 
image of him that was now before her, 
rather than Hiram Tibbs grandly on the 
chopping-block, his pages on his knees. 
Already the book meant their first parting. 

As he finished the last words, he could 
“Tl bet 
you,” he said, “they ain’t nothin’ like 
that ever been written afore.” 

“T know they ain’t, Hiram!” 

He slapped his knee. “ Nothin’ like 
that ain’t never been written afore,” he 
repeated. “’Tis a grand book. Ye see, 
I’ve got a turrible gift.” 

There issued from the house a scream 
of somnolent shrewishness. The man of 
destiny became a trifle smaller on the 
chopping-block. Janie went into the 
house swiftly. When she came back she 
motioned to him to speak in lower tones. 

“A gift is a fine thing to hev,” he 
continued, in a half whisper. 


not wait for Janie’s praise. 
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“Ain’t it?’ But her eyes, darkened 
by her fear, went out dully over the 
green dooryard. 

“I tell ye it ‘ll be fine to git my 
book printed.” 

Her hands clasped on her ealico lap. 
“ How long ‘ll ye be gone seein’ *bout it?” 

“°*Twon’t take more’n a hundred years 
to git sech a book printed, Janie!” 

“Ye couldn’t send it to the printer 
folks through the mail? I’ve _ heerd 
© folks a-doin’ that an’ not goin’ to 
the city.” 

Hiram Tibbs smiled hilariously. “1 
reckon them printer folks “ll want to see 
me all right.” 

“°T will cost ye money to go, Hiram.” 

“T’ve got some saved—an’ I kin walk 
an’ work. When my book’s printed Ill 
be all right!” 

“T wish ye’d stay, Hiram.” 

“TI kin’t,” he said, simply. 
joy had its presage upon him. 

Her hands 
tightly. 

“Will Haynes ‘ll take your place in 
school ’til ve git back?” 

“ Sure,” he said. ng The school board’s 
a-goin’ to gimme a vacation, I’ve been 
teachin’ round so long. I kin hev a 
year if I want it, an’ I kin decide "bout 
takin’ school again when I git back.” 

She gave a little ery of dismay. 

“Sho, I ain’t a-goin’ to stay no year, 
Janie. Ill be back in a few weeks.” 
He gathered up his pages. “ But I reckon 
school-teachin’ from now on is a-goin’ to 
take up too much o’ my time.” 


A coming 


clasped together more 


“You air a-goin’ to go on a-writin’, 
Hiram, after your book’s out,” she asked, 
quietly, “ an’ give up school-teachin’ ?” 

She leaned forward, waiting dully for 
his answer. 

He nodded easily. 
thinkin’ o’ writin’ a hist’ry o’ France 
next. Bought a set o’ books on France, 
real cheap, of a book agent the other 
day. He says it’s a turrible fine set. I 
ain’t read it yet, but I’ve sort o’ skimmed 
it through, an’ it “Il be wonderful to 
write on. An awful lot ’bout kings an’ 
queens in it.” 

He did not see her face, smitten sud- 
denly into wretchedness. For Hiram 
Tibbs to give up his school to write other 
books, going farther and farther into 4 
region whither she would be able to fol- 
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low less and less, could only mean one 
thing. All the fear of her heart during 
the winter formed itself more clearly 
she could not be worthy of him. His 
love for her could not help failing. It 
was no more than right that it should. 
She belonged only with the little school- 
room and his scholars. 

“Ye kin do fine on kings an’ queens, 
Hiram.” 

“Ye bet I kin.” He flecked a crumb 
of pie crust from his dingy suit. 

She tried to set her fear before him. 
Her forehead knotted with the pain of 
what she had to say. Her voice broke. 

“Ye know, Hiram,—ye know—lI ain’t 
got much eddication—if you air goin’ to 
be a book-writer- 

“Sho, now,” he reassured her, gayly, 


” 


“that’s all right. Eddication ain’t every- 
thing. I won’t feel no diff’rence between 
us no diff’rence ’t all. An’ besides, 
Janie, ve know ye air a whole lot better’n 
I am.” 

“Oh no, Hiram,” she said; “oh, no, 
no, no.” 

“Ye air,” he repeated, with his no- 
blest look. 

But the shadow of her fearing was 
not lifted. 

He tied up his last chapter again with 
the purple string. 

“Ef ve could jest stay over to-morrow, 
so’s we could go for a walk, Hiram.” 

On Sunday afternoons Janie’s friend, 
possibly im remembrance of the times 
when she, too, had gone strolling with 
her lover, came over to sit with old 
Jennie Larkins while Janie went out 
with Hiram Tibbs. 

The Sunday before, they had walked 
together along the road, Janie on his arm 
in her dress and bonnet which were seen 
every spring as regularly as the robins. 
The road was replete for them with mem- 
ories, but Hiram Tibbs had gone by heed- 
lessly certain landmarks of their affection 
which once he had very well remembered. 
Janie had pressed his arm from time 
to time in a wistful meaning. 

“That’s ourn,” she said, when they 
reached the little hollow. 

“ M-m-m—” he had answered, absent- 
mindedly, in his throat. 

At the twisted thorn-tree with the seat 
beneath it she spoke again. “ That’s 
ourn, Hiram,” she said. 
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DESTINY. 
“°T ought 
to be cut down,” he said, with cheerful 


“ 


He glanced at it obligingly. 
ness. ’Tain’t good for anything.” 

By the white mile-stone she had pressed 
his arm more faintly. “’Twas here—” 
she began. But this time Hiram Tibbs 
was not listening at all. 

He rose briskly from the chopping 
block. “ Got to git off to-night,” he said, 
affectionately. “ Will Haynes a-goin’ to 
drive me to the train. Ain’t got nothin’ 
more to do to git ready but to put on 
my other shoes an’ git out my good hat.” 

At the gate they said good-by, she 
clinging to him. 

“Good-by, Hiram. Take keer 0’ 
yourself.” 

“ Good-by, Janie—the same to you. 
I'll be back soon.” His face was wreathed 
in smiles. 

She stood watching his squirrel-skin 
cap bob away down the road. So often 
had she, here, watched him going that 
ithe gate had grown to be, as it were, th 
sentry-box of her love. Now she saw thé 
cap rising like a gray plume, now she 
lost it, now she saw it again, until it 
vanished altogether in the green mist 
of the trees. 


In the bitterness of a wintry rain 
Hiram Tibbs went up the road to Janie’s 
on the day of his returning. The storm 
came peevishly down against him from 
the hills, with a shrieking of wind 
so that he breathed hard making his 
way in it as the road rose and fell. 
Ile gave up trying to carry aloft his 
umbrella, but bore it folded and drip- 
ping under his arm, where in the spring 
he had earried his History of the United 
States. For protection he pulled his cap 
more deeply down upon his forehead. and 
tried to catch about him the tails of his 
old overcoat, which flapped from him, let 
ting the rain soak his knees, and to fasten 
more closely around his neck his yarn 
comforter, whose ends slapped his shoul- 
ders with a wet sound. 

He did not go gayly as he had gon 
under the green trees, which now again 
were brown and bare, but joyfully. It 
was the joy of a man of destiny who has 
found what is really greatness and has 
come at last to his own. He was older 
and thinner. His look of singular youth 
was replaced by the signs of a rich con 
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tent with attainment, which 
crowns successful middle years. 

He was very glad to be back, 
ried through the misery of the 
He eagerly looked back over his 
at the small 


during the 


rightfully 


and hur- 
weather. 
shoulder 
where often 
writing of his history he had 
in imagination seen himself on the hol- 
lowed stone, turning in the lock the rusty 
key which he 





schoolhouse, 


was to turn again within 


that lock no more. In the fierce mist 
about him he made out the mile-stone 
' and the twisted thorn-tree and the lit- 


tle hollow. 

Janie was waiting for him by the window. 
At the sight of him she put her fingers 
to her lips in a sign of warning. 

She, older for the months 
which had elapsed since he had gone. 
While Hiram Tibbs was away her friend 
had early told her something out of her 
knowledge of life. “ They never come 
back, Janie,” she said. 

7 letters,” Janie answered, 
feeling in the bosom of her dress, where 
lay Hiram Tibbs’s letters, telling her lit- 


too, was 


hev his 


tle but that he was not coming home 

exactly yet. 
| Her friend had laughed scornfully. 

@ “T had letters.” 

a. “ They always come back!” Janie eried. 
Yet over his home-coming she had 
caught her breath in her breast with a 

: sob of relief. 
it Great though he was, Hiram Tibbs 
: felt now no irritation with the entry of 
old Jennie Larkins. His muddy feet 
| went almost fondly into the brown crock, 


and his head buried itself simply among 
the woollens. 


In the kitchen, arriving like a thief, he 


a put his face against Janie’s boisterously. 
q “Tiow air ye, Janie?” He had his 
noblest look. 


“T’m real well, Hiram.” 
She helped him off with his wet wrap- 
pings, dull and plain and shy. 
“ Jest take your shoes off an’ set your 
feet in the oven to dry,” she begged. 
In the kitchen stove a fire was crack- 
i | ling in comfortable contrast to the noise 
of the storm outside. Over the griddle 
the coffee-pot was already bubbling. A 
wedge of pie was put out familiarly on 
the table, with a knife beside it. 
i} He pulled off his shoes and thrust his 


; feet into the oven with a sigh of content. 
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“Turrible rain we’re havin’, Janie.” 
“ Turrible, Hiram.” 
She poured out a cup of coffee 
put it on the table by the pie. 

He appeared to have returned to an 
old interest in things. 


and 


“ My goodness!” 
he exclaimed, over the blue plate and his 
coffee-cup. “ My goodness!” 
drank ecstatically. 

“Hey much rain this summer?” 

“A leetle, Hiram.” 

His knees started to steaming. 


He ate and 


“ This 
is a turrible fine piece °’ pie an’ cup 0” 
coffee, Janie.” 

“Air it, Hiram?” A color came into 
her face, to die swiftly. 

He had not written to Janie of his 
fulfilment. She sat before him, her 
hands lying on her lap, and waited for 
it dumbly. 

“Tlow’s your ma, Janie?” 

“Jest "bout as us’al, Hiram.” 

“The poor creatur’!” he said, with his 
mouth full,—* the poor creatur’!” 

When his coffee-cup had been emptied 
three times and the blue plate twice, he 
sat smiling joyfully at the red _ heart 
of the stove, pulling at his knees and run- 
ning his great fingers happily through 
his hair. 








“Twas awful hot where I was last 
summer, Janic.” 

“Was it, Hiram?” 

“Ye had a good deal o’ rain here, 


ye said, didn’t ye?” 

“A leetle, Hiram.” 

He shifted his feet in the oven. “I 
hope it ‘Il stop rainin’ so’s we kin go 
walkin’ Sunday.” 

Again her color rose. 

“ THow’s—how’s Will Haynes a-gittin’ 
‘long with the school?” He coughed 
suddenly in a distinguished fashion. 

Her hands moved on her lap. “The 
children air still a-askin’ fur ye, Hiram.” 

He smiled with an affectionate re- ’ 
membrance, and coughed again. 

“T hope ye ain’t got no cold, Hiram.” 

“No, ’tain’t a cold—it’s jest a ticklin’ 
in my throat.” 

He began to stare harder at the stove. 

“ Janie—” he began. He broke off 


and looked once again at the rain, driv- 
en by the screaming wind against the 
window-panes. 

“My! how it does rain!” 

“Don’t it?” 
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Ile cleared his throat impressively. ling of the fire and the beating of the rain. 

“ Janie—-my goodness! I ort to set my “ Your—your writin’?” she faltered. 
shoes under the stove. [ve got ‘em ’way He straightened himself in his thread- 
off here.” He left his chair and came bare clothes. “Oh, writin’,” he said, 
hack to it again. grandly, “ain’t no kind o’ work for a 

“ Janie—I kind o’ b’lieve—I kind o’ man like me!” 

Lteve Vil I'll take the school again.” A shadow passed from Janie Larkins. 

She leaned forward, tremulous and She laid her rough hand on his arm, an 
amazed. “ Ye will, Hiram?” old radiance on her face. 

“Yep,” said Hiram Tibbs His gentle “ An’ your book, Hiram ?” 
eyes were shining. “ They ain’t nothin’ “°T was a grand book,” he answered 

: better’n school-teachin’!” he cried, con- enigmatieally. Then he shook his head 

ceitedly without regret—he had chosen the only 





She sat breathing quickly in the crack- true path to glory. 








The Chestnut-Stand 








BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 








IAT makes vou feel as if, somehow, 





It’s wrong to leave a chestnut-stand 
With all so much of what vou want 
In both your pockets and your hand? 







| always have to turn around, 
: It sounds so hurt—I wonder why— 
That little high-up crying sound 
| don’t remember, by-and-by! 














There is not Anything so good 
As chestnuts (when they’re hot) ean be. 
It must be fun to count them out 
With One-for-You and One-for-Me. 
And yet it stays so doleful there— 
For all the people, going by!— 
And breathing frosty on the air, 
Like something trying not to cry. 















(It isn’t Anything I heard.)—- 
I know it’s small, and seared, and thin. 

It’s like when both your hands are cold, 
And Pockets you can’t put them in!— 

Like something happened Long Ago,— 
Like feeling Homesick, ves——and Shy; 

+] Like Being Sorry; when you know 

You won’t remember, by-and-by! 


meee 





















































To the Cold 


Land of Fire 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


REPARATIONS for an expedition 

which is to take one for months 

beyond the pale of civilization 
leave little time for romancing on the 
regions one will eventually enter. My 
outfit was designed to meet all the 
exigencies of climate and topography of 
two territories as diverse in character as 
one could well imagine—the cold, stormy, 
rain-soaked channelways and islands of 
the Fuegan archipelago, with their im- 
penetrable forest lands and soft, boggy 
turf, and the parching, wind-swept pam- 
pas of Patagonia, with searce a tree grow- 
ing from their hard shingle soil: regions 
linked with such names as Magellan, Sar- 
miento, Fitzroy, and Darwin. Even the 
romantic Jules Verne, in imagination, 
guided among those intricate channel- 
ways his Nautilus, and here the Spray, 
with the wild adventurer Captain Slocum, 
nearly met her fate. 

Day after day for three weeks the rat- 
tle of chain-tackle, shouts of stevedores, 
and chunk-chunk of steam-winches had 
sent an incessant din echoing through the 
forest of derricks and steel masts of the 
freighter (Celia; day and night cases, 
boxes, barrels and bales, had swung from 
dock to ship’s hold, until it seemed im- 
possible to gorge her steel bowels further. 
Cargo found its way into every available 
place, even into coal-bunkers; and fore 
and aft on the spar-deck, car-trucks, case- 
oil, and kegs of tar and pitch were lashed 
securely to side-rail and ring-bolt. 

In such manner the Celia was sunk to 
the eross-bar of her “ Plimsoll Mark ” with 
the largest general cargo ever sent out 
of New York to the west coast of South 
America. “Anything from a_ pin-head 
to an anchor,” as the chief engineer ex- 
pressed it, for it ineluded about every 
commodity one could readily think of. 

October 18 found me aboard the freight- 
er, pack, camp, and horse-gear, painting 
and casting materials, phonographs and 
photographic supplies, and innumerable 


other articles for use in exploration and 
ethnological research, carefully stowed 
away in crate and cabin. Slowly the 
Celia was warped from her slip, the great 
hawsers run in, and the long voyage had 
begun. Slowly the gap of water widened 
as ten thousand tons of steel and cargo 
were towed into East River, round the 
finger-tip of Manhattan, to an anchorage 
off Liberty. Here the last three hundred 
tons of soft coal piled still higher the 
black dust-heaps which buried winch and 
hatch amidships. 

From the rail of the lower bridge I 
watched the afterglow sift over the harbor 
through the gray-violet haze and tinge 
the city with rose; here and there a 
perky tug punctuated the monotone with 
ejaculations of white smoke. Slowly 
night, that great leavener of the common 
place to the realm of the beautiful, closed 
over the city, from whose shadowy obe- 
lisks a thousand lights glowed in riotous 
anomaly—golden hieroglyphics which pro- 
claimed her commercial supremacy and 
rewrote it in the waters at her feet. 

Dawn found the Celia far out to sea, 
steadily eating up nine knots to the 
hour at the heginning of the long run 
to the Strait of Magellan. Half way 
through that treacherous waterway lay my 
port of destination—lone Punta Arenas 
(Sandy Point), the southernmost city in 
the world. 

Five weeks on a “tramp,” with but a 
single break, is five weeks out of the world. 
Dates soon became meaningless symbols, 
and time was red-lettered only by the de- 
parture from Sandy Hook, the stop for 
coal at Montevideo, and my eventual ar- 
rival at Punta Arenas. Day by dav 
through my port-hole the light painted a 
continuous panorama of the undulating 
sea across the ceiling of my cabin. We 
passed the Tropic of Cancer into the 
laughing, rollicking northeast trades. 
“The Line ” was crossed in the half-light 
of early morning; here the cold sheen of 
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ge pnrrectngeen 


























IN THE GLARE AND 


the cloud 


until the first gray canopy of the 


oh mate ke rel sky sewed closer 
edges, 
voyage covered the sky and ushered in a 
The southeast trades 
helped us slide “ down-hill” across Capri- 
corn, and already more than half of the 
voyage had passed into the wake of time. 

The steel steamer has already rung out 


the knell of the “ wind-jammer ” (sailing- 


heavit r sea. soon 


vessel ). but one of these picturesque types 


‘f a passing age never hove in sight with- 
out my feeling a desire to watch her until, 
hull her lofty spread of canvas 
melted into the clouds or disappeared be- 
low the With these craft 
also passing the type of men who manned 
them the least, could 
“hand, reef, and steer.” Their kind are 
forecastle of the 
steam-freighter, Jack’s work aboard 
these locomotives of the sea calls 
for deck-hands rather than for sailors 


down, 


horizon are 


men who, to say 


rarely found in the 
for 


one of 


On a cargo-boat one sooner or later be- 
comes acquainted with every one in the 
little world of people among whom he is 
placed. So on the Celta, with her forty- 
three souls all told, only now and then 
a new face would appear; perhaps I had 


GLOOM OF 


THE STOKE-HOLE 


seen it before, but so begrimed with the 
black and sweat of the stoke-hole that at 
first glance I failed to recognize it. 

The well-kept cargo-boat daily resounds 
with the noise of industry, for she must 
carry her own repair-shop, and have men 
aboard able to do anything from bending 
an eye-splice to shifting her three-ton 
derrick the length of the vessel. “ Chips,” 
the ship’s carpenter, and his mate are al 
ways busy with hammer and saw. Work 
under “ Boss” (boatswain) goes on in 
endless eycle. “ Four hours off and four 
hours on” There 
the great rope-bound canvas slings 
to be made for loading guano at Lobos 
Islands, lengths of cable to be cut for the 
derrick falls, cleaning, painting, and the 
endless tank-a-tank of hammers on the 
steel decks proclaiming the metallic mn- 
sic of the “ mate’s band,” for every inch 
of the steel plates must be cleaned of rust. 
When all else is said and done, there is 
the never-ending polishing of bright-work. 
So goes the day abovedecks: most of it 
is necessary to keep in repair this great 
modern floating warehouse, “ built by the 
mile and cut off by the foot”; the rest 


is the sailor’s watch. 


are 









































THE LANDING AT 


of the work keeps men from dwelling too 
much on the philosophy of the value of 
holes in a ship’s biseuit. 

The winches are overhauled by “ Lamps ” 
(lamp-trimmer) and “ Donkey ” (donkey- 
engine man), whose main vocation takes 
them among the machinery and oil. Still 
farther down, below the glistening water- 
line, in the glare and gloom of the stoke- 
hole, begrimed, sweating firemen and coal- 
work in a white-hot heat that 
blights and clings. Here for the “ under- 
it's 


passers 


ground savages 


Slice and feed and a climb to the main, 
For a minute’s smoke and a glimpse at 
the stars, 
Then a few hours’ sleep and back again, 
To clear the clinkered furnace bars. 


Seated on a pile of deck cargo or in 
his cabin the mate sometimes unfolded to 
me a philosophy born of a contact with 
men of many lands and a com- 
munion with the vasts about him during 
the long night-watches. There were 
nights when the stars shone on the fath- 
omless deep with the same lustrous bril- 
lianey as on the Great African Desert, 
and Orion and the Southern Cross wove 
in scintillating points their glistening 
chalices. A second full of the moon came 
out of the east, and chiselled a silver path 
out of the blue oxide of night which dark- 
tarnished the waters. 
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close 
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As the twilights lengthened and the 
sun sank below the ragged line of sea 
the dark silhouette of the lookout would 
stencil against the saffron west. Bursts 
of spray would lick over his heavy oil- 
skins bellying in the cold south wind, 
reflecting the afterglow in shiny high 
lights. Then night would shut 


in and 


the storm-clouds envelop everything in 
their inky mantle. 

Clank-clank! rings out from the wheel- 
house. 

Clank-clank! echoes back the deeper- 
toned ship’s bell. 

“ Lights a-burning brightly, sir! 


A-1-l’s 
the call from the fore- 
castle-head, and vou know that the lone 
lookout at his post ahead the 
darkness. 


w-e-l-1!” comes 


is in 

Cape San Roque was sighted far away 
to the west. Here that bold promontory 
turns the ocean current southward and 
sweeps it down the eastern coast. Late 
in the of November 14 we 
passed Cape Polonio, and early morning 
found the Celia churning up the soft mud 
at her anchorage, three miles off the beau 
tiful city of Montevideo. To the left the 
mountain from which it takes its name 
drew graceful lines down from its forti- 
fied peak and overshadowed a part of the 
harbor, studded with shipping from all 
parts of the world. More than twice the 


afternoon 
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distance of our anchorage from the 
shore the Special Service Squadron, com- 
prising the U.8. S.S. Té nnessee and 


Washington, sent in advance of the 


Pacific fleet, rode taut at their chains. 


Each sent up aq lartet of yellow, black- 
opped funnels against the morning sky. 

My day ashore culminated’ with 
‘standing by” the wheel of the little 
ig on which I steamed out of the 
twinkling harbor that night. We ran 
ilongside and “spoke” the U. S. 
dredge Culebre, bound for Panama, and 
passed the freighter Raphael, recently i 
wreck in Smyth Channel, off the Strait 
f Magellan. 

Alongside the Celia the heavy lighters 


ere chafing her side in the light seaway. 


THLY MAGAZINE. 


Aboard, all was again a coal-heap, and a 
crowd of wild-looking Uruguayans were 
still spilling the remainder of eight hun- 
dred tons of “ Welsh” from lighter to 
bunker. From the top of a ladder ! 
watched their dusky, blackened figures 
hustle the sacks from the slings of the 
great derricks. Through this hurricane 
of coal-dust enshrouding these trabaja- 
dores there glowed here and there the 
red eye of the inevitable cigarette. A 
sharp, smothered cry came from below 
one of the derrick falls, and they pulled 
the heavy coal-sdcks from a _ prostrate 
form. Slowly it rose to its feet, then 
staggered away, cursing. Over in the 
passageway by the officers’ quarters a bit 
of knife-play was brought to a speedy 
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THE ARGENTINE WaR-SHip “PRESIDENTE SARMIENTO” 


























THROUGH 


conclusion. With these hombres 
the flotilla the the 
knife is often their first and last recourse. 


, as with 
men of west coast, 
He is an unlucky man, too, who leaves his 
port unfastened while they are aboard, for 
their thieving propensities are proverbial. 

With 


we already 


Montevideo searce a day astern, 
felt the breath of the 
an albatross, a harbinger of 
colder 


ant- 
arctic, and 
these regions, winged his 
north as 38°, as though to 
the regions of his habitat. 
days later found us at the gateway of 
the Southern (Pacific). That 
night the drifted into the 
twenties, then with the sudden rush of a 
fury a short-spent storm blast from the 


north forged the 


way 
as far usher 
us to Six 
Ocean 
barometer 


freighter faster along 
her course, set astir in swifter commotion 
ihe wild sea-birds in our wake, shot show- 
ers of spray across the decks, and flung 
its cold clouds into the face of a green- 
gold sunset. 

Ere the masthead lights had 
before the coming day we 
Cape Virgins. By 4 
spilled its clear, cold rays on Condor 
Cliff, and etched out a few of the 
larger crevasses which seared the distant 
headlands of Tierra del Fuego to the 
south. Then it floated up behind a violet 
bank, tracing a gleaming edge along the 
clouds below, turning them into silver- 


blinked 
picked up 
a.m. the sun had 


COCKBURN 


CHANNEL 


peaked glaciers as though to seal our en 
trance to the “Straits.” Against us a 
raw, ripping west wind tore off the wave 
crests and strewed them like rents of torn 
lace the water; the great 
ot Cape Virgins reached be- 
and bleak, brown Pata- 
gonia painted out “the long level line 
of solemn sea.” 

At the Rio de la Plata we had picked 
up the course taken by the little fleet of 
Spanizh ecaravels which, flinging the flar 
ing standards of Castile to the winds of 
chance, sailed out of Seville three hun- 
One looks 
out on the same land, the same escarp- 
ments and sky-line, that met the eyes of 
the intrepid Magalhaes and his desperate 
adventurers, and the Celia, freighted with 
a cargo more than twenty times greater 
than the capacity of Magellan’s entire 
fleet, was driven by her powerful engines 
where the high-sterned Spanish galleons 
onee left a swirling wake. 

Fortunately we made the Strait in the 
early morning, and the Celia, despite the 
blowing gale, which would have forced a 
sailing-vessel to run for shelter in yonder 
Possession Bay, poked steadily through 
the short sea. Fog or night would have 
found her with chain out in one of 
the few anchorages between the Nar- 
rows. Barranca Point, Second Narrows, 


across green 
hooked nose 


hind us east, 


dred and eighty-nine years ago. 
































SUPREME IN LONELY, 


Cape Gregory, and Magdalena Island are 
left astern. 

“Let fall!” shouts the mate, and the 
great anchor chain sends up its cloud of 
red as it rattles through the 
hawse-pipe, the one-starred flag of Chile 
is run up at th 
mud-hooks 
the 


iron rust 
forepeak, and the big 
have sunk their into 
of Punta Arenas. The 
Celia has churned out her long run from 
Sandy Hook to Sandy Point, and on the 
blue 
sand miles her transient, white-selvaged 
wake of opalescent green. 

The cold actinie light 
through big blue-gray clouds on to snow- 
flecked hills, and the little city beneath 
reflects an 
of corrugated iron. 


claws 
roadstead 


main has painted for seven thou- 


sun pours a 


icy sheen from its roof-tops 
The smoke of a roll- 
ing, puffing tug wavers across their hard 
edges. Soon my outfit is stowed aboard 
and I get honest hand- 
grip as I take leave of the officers and 
engineers; then the water widens out be- 
tween me and the long black freighter. 

“When is the next steamer for Ushu 
aia?” I inquire of the tug captain, as we 
climb the pier. 

“Now! the Oreste there,—but 
she’s full up.” and he pointed to a small 
antiquated-looking steamer out the 
harbor, about to get under way. 

“ When the boat 
I asked. 


her, many an 


over 

in 
9» 

leave ? 


does next 


CHEERLESS GRANDEUR 


“Perhaps in two weeks, perhaps in a 
month. 
That night 
of the several 
Arenas boasts. 


Quien sabe?” 

found me settled in one 
hotels of which Punta 
The Tennessee and Wash- 
ington were close on our heels, and late 
one afternoon steamed in to an anchorage. 
I wandered down to the pier and sat 


there, watching my country’s great ships 


until twilight. Little Punta Arenas had 
already shut its doors for the night; only 
a small group of lancheros kept me com- 
pany at the end of the mole. 

A speck from of 
the great white hulls, grew larger, and 
the T’ennessee’s launch steamed buoyantly 
alongside. 


disintegrated one 


My look was reciprocated by 
the officer in charge—it could have been 
exchanged only between two Americans 
far from home. 

“Be kind enough to direct me to the 
American consulate,” requested Flag- 
Ensign Holmes, with a friendly smile, as 
he stepped ashore. 

“Permit me to show you the way,” I 
replied. “Glad to see you ashore, sir!” 
We walked the little streets of the 
town in a blowing, dusty wind. So it 
fell to the lot of an American to have 
had the honor of being the first to wel- 
come at Punta Arenas the advance squad- 
ron of the Pacific fleet 
“ round-the-Horn ” voyage. 

South of the Strait, 


up 


on its famous 


among a maze 
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of islands to Cape Horn, lies a formidable 
labyrinth of interminable, almost unin 
habited, waterways. This archipelago also 
extends up the western coast for perhaps 
a thousand miles. My chief concern was 
to reach Ushuaia, a small penal colony 
midway along the southern coast of Tierra 
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tion ” who hung out along the water front 
“A transport from the east coast on her 
way to Ushuaia is due here manana,” 
remarked one of these. 

Twice before in a similar way my hopes 
for a quick departure south had been 
raised, but to no purpose. 

“Good!” I replied. 
“But when will she 

















arrive ?” 

“Quien sabe! On 
account of this wind 
she has been waiting at 
Gallegos to discharge 
for five days, and quien 
sabe how much longer 
this blow holds out? 
It’s more likely to last 
for a week than to go 
down to-night. Any- 
way, her commander 
may visit friends a spell 
in Punta Arenas.” 

But it’s an ill wind 
that blows no good, and 
I awoke one morning to 
find, not the belated 
transport, but a white, 
raking frigate anchored 
among the wmiscella 
neous craft of the road- 
stead. It was the Ar- 
gentine war-ship Presi- 
dente Sarmiento,* on 
her annual cruise, and. 
what was more, she was 
bound south for the 
Beagle Channel, with 
Ushuaia as a port of 














THe LEADSMAN AND QUARTERMASTER SIL- 
HOUETTED AGAINST THE STORM-CLOUDS 


del Fuego, the largest island to the south 
of the Strait From here I hoped to 
make a starting-point in search of the 
Yaghan or Canoe Indians, who inhabit 
those out-of-the-way bays and inlets. But 
a week, almost two, passed without a 
steamer leaving for those parts, until 
twelve precious days of the short summer 
had been spent—waiting. Meanwhile I 
enjoyed the warm hospitality of the col- 
ony, and shivered in its southwest winds. 
During some of the time I haunted the 
footsteps of certain “ bureaus of informa- 


eall. Through the same 
courtesy of his Excel- 
lency Sefior Chaigneau, 
Governor of the Magal- 
lanes, and the Argentine 
consul, Seftor Marguierat, which had made 
my stay so pleasant, I became the guest 
of her commander, Sefior Moneta. 


*In addition to her crew of perhaps two 
hundred and fifty, the Sarmiento carried 
fourteen cadets and was used as a training- 
ship. After cruising in the regions of the 
Horn she was to return to Buenos Ayres 
after a year’s absence. 

It was due to the great kindness of Com- 
mander Moneta that my expedition south 
was furthered so favorably, and to the con- 
stant courtesy and attention on the part of 
officers and cadets that my voyage is a 
pleasurable memory. 









































































































































































































































































































IMMENSE GLACIERS 


Three days later found my outfit stowed 


away in the ward-room, and myself as- 


signed quarters with two cadets in the 


after “ sick-bay,” which, owing to a full 
complement, had been turned into sleep- 
Six bells of the forenoon 


watch found us under way, and then be- 


ing-quarters 


gan a voyage into regions unsurpassed in 
and 


sombre beauty grandeur of desola- 


tion. The bugbear of my transportation 
so luckily solved, it was with a sense of 
relief that I mounted the poop-deck and 
breathed deep of the strong southwest 
wind blowing a short, choppy sea into the 
face of the frigate. It whistled and sang 
through the vibrating rigging—almost a 
derisive song, as though to challenge her 
to shut off auxiliary power of steam, and 
meet it with the great reaches of canvas 
furled in their 
forest of spars masts, through 
which it swished and whistled. 

Punta Arenas dwindled to a spot, then 
merged into the thickly wooded slopes of 
the high hills which stretched along the 
Strait on our starboard hand. To port, 
across twenty miles of water, the highlands 
of Tierra del Dawson Island 
loomed Tortuous and 
indented as are the channelways of these 
regions, good anchorage and safe harbors 
are surprisingly searce, and unfortunate 
is the vessel that finds herself without an 


lying lashings 


the 


amongst 
and 


Fuego and 


gray and misty. 


LOOMED 


THROUGH THE STORMS 


anchorage when a stormy night, fog, or 
So it was with no 
surprise that as early as four o’clock that 
afternoon I saw the frigate steam slowly 


gales of snow set in. 


into a landlocked bay and drop anchor 
for the night. Half way up a hill slope 
on the westerly side of the bay a white 
cross was easily discernible, and the in 
scription below it read: 


To THE MEMORY OF 
COMMANDER PRINGLE STOKES, 
H. M. S. BEAGLE 


Who died from anxieties and 
hardships incurred while sur 
veying the west coast of Tierra 
Del Fuego 

Aug. 


R. N, 


12th, 1858. 


Passing ships will please 
Keep this cross in good repair. 


Port Famine—the story of its tragedy 
lurks in the name, belied only by the 
peaceful, sylvan scene before us, bathed 
in the warmth of a momentary burst of 
sunlight. Low shrubs and a few gnarled 
trees clothed the hilly points on either 
hand. Then the land rose to the height 
of a low mountain, Mount San Felipe, 
which swept across the base of the bay. 

Here in this sheltered harbor, in 1581, 
the bold Spaniard Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa built a fort and established one 
of the earliest white settlements of the 
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THE 





ONLY CRAFT WE 


Strait, naming it Philippeville, after his 
King. Then Sarmiento sailed far north 
to the inviting fields of Mexico, Peru, 
and Panama, where Spain, held by that 
magnet of human avarice—gold—forgot 
her Strait garrison of four hundred men 
far down in the desolate regions of the 
Horn. Seven years passed, and Caven- 
dish landed among the ruins of a desolate, 
deserted town, and found a solitary, gaunt 
man, Tomé Hernandez. So Philippeville 
yielded to the grim spectre Famine not 
only her victims, but her name. 

To look out on the sunlit forest of 
beech and winter’s-bark, to see duck and 
wild geese sporting near the shore and 
the water stirred by an occasional fish, 
one might question how starvation could 
overtake one here. But familiarity with 
these desolate parts, with their long win- 
ters and cold summers, brings one face 
to face with an inconceivable dearth 
of food. 

Port Famine, protected as it is with a 
sand anchorage and a situation nearly 
midway through the Strait, near the 
junction where Magdalen Channel shoots 
off to the south, has off and on been one 
of the principal points of rendezvous for 
expeditions reconnoitring in these parts. 

A cutter was lowered away in command 
of the first officer, for the purpose of tak- 
ing soundings and exploring the bay, and 
an unsuccessful attempt to land was 





HAD SEEN, SCUDDED DOWN T IE WIND 






made; for toward shore it was so shallow 
that even from a small boat it is neces 
sary to wade through the very cold water 
for half a mile or more to reach the shore. 
The only inhabitants of the place were 
the Chilean occupants of three small 
houses which skirted the beach, and two 
of these men pulled alongside’ with 
some fish. 

I came on deck the next day to find 
Port Famine far astern and already hid- 
den by Cape Isidor. At one-thirty in the 
morning, by the southern twilight, the 
frigate had weighed anchor and was head 
ing due south. Astern of her starboard 
quarter lay Cape Froward, the southern- 
most point of the continent, where the 
Strait of Magellan crooks on its elbow. 
We soon passed Anxious Point, and now, 
hemmed about by great sombre moun- 
tains, the frigate was fairly in Magdalen 
Channel, which Darwin said appeared 
“to lead to another and worse world.” 
Beyond Keats Sound, Magdalen Channel 
makes a sudden turn to the westward, 
and to the southeast crotch of this turn 
the eyes of every one were directed. 

There, far above the wooded mountains, 
rose great iced table-lands and, higher 
still, sharp peaks of snow. We wondered 
at their height, their whiteness, their 
grandeur; then a veil of cloud mist was 
drawn partly aside, and Mount Sarmiento 

a peak higher, whiter, grander than 
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any of the rest, thrust a pinnacled, pris- 
tine shaft up—up. We marvelled at a 
thing so white, so solitary, the very es- 
sence of ethereal purity, a great silent 
guardian of the unfrequented, desolate 
regions beyond. 

No man ever the 
thousand feet of its everlasting snows to 
its crystal peaks, perhaps never will. Few 
voyagers are even allotted the favor of 
seeing this goddess of the snows; occa- 
sionally the storm-clouds do clear away, 
and then this highest peak of Tierra de} 
Fuego is revealed, being visible even from 
Elizabeth Island, ninety-six miles to the 
north. The winds soon hurried the gray 
storm -clouds along 
and hid it from our 
sight; down came the 


has sealed seven 


squalls, bearing with 
them the cold breath 
of Sarmiento’s two 
enormous glaciers. 
By noon Cockburn 
Channel had emptied 
us into the ocean, 
and we were round- 
ing the jagged cir- 
eular end of Tierra 
del Fuego, known as 
Brecknock Peninsula. 
Here I saw the Pa- 
cifie for the first 
time, its heavy seas 
rolling in against 
rugged mountains of 
granite, sheer and 
forbidding. 
Perhaps 


is the sea so 





nowhere 
filled 
with dangerous rocks 
as off Brecknock. 
There are the Furies 


and the Milky Way, 
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well named. It 
seemed as though a 
eontinent had _ been 
erumbled into bits and seattered in this 
part of the Darwin said, “any 
landsman seeing the Milky Way would 
have nightmare for a week,” and Cap- 
tain Sloewm added, “or seaman as well.” 
As I looked over the wild turmoil to star- 
hoard it was hard to comprehend how any 
boat could live in so seething a froth. 
The Sarmiento, being under steam and 
somewhat in ballast, rolled tremendously 


sea. 
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under the top-heavy weight of her spars 
and rigging, and all were glad when she 
at last rounded under the protecting lee 
of London Island into Brecknock Pass, 
We were now more shut in than ever 
by barren, forbidding walls of granite, 
slate, and greenstone, down whose dank 
sides wriggled white cascades like frayed 
silken strands. We were closed within 
a great chasm, in a passageway, as it 
were, to. some nether world. I believe 
nowhere can Nature be found more su- 
preme in lonely, cheerless grandeur, -or 
does she seem to resent more the intru- 
sion of mankind. Perhaps nowhere has 


the mariner greater horror of shipwreck 
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than on these impassable, lonely shores. 
Even as one views them from the deck 
of a stanch vessel, Fate seems perched 
on every point of rock. 

Gales of sleet, hail, and snow follow 
one another in rapid succession, frequent- 
ly totally obscuring the near-by shores, 
rendering the navigation of the frigate 
extremely hazardous. Both Commander 
Moneta and the executive officer directed 
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the course in person from the wheel- 
house. Double vigilance was exercised as 
we approached uncharted Little Breck- 
nock Channel and Belgrano Pass, for 
word had been received at Punta Arenas 
of two recently discovered rocks in the 
narrow raceway which flows between a 
small island and Brecknock Peninsula. 

Gradually we approached the narrow 
opening, which could not have exceeded 
a quarter of a mile in width. Now a 
squall would paint out everything in its 
monotone of gray, then clear again. We 
watched with no little anxiety these driv- 
ing blasts swoop down from astern, over- 
take us, and pass along. It could be a 
serious matter if one caught us at the 
Pass, for no anchorage was charted, and 
soundings might be of little value. 

The shores drew in closer and closer,— 
so did a blinding gale of gray, and the 
fleet wings of the wind won out at the 
very entrance to the Pass. Already the 
frigate had been slowed down; now she 
swung slowly round to starboard, and 
poked her nose toward a slight bight in 
the shore. Here an effort to anchor was 
made, but no anchorage could be ob- 
tained. Thrang! rang out sharply the 
engine-room bell, and the Sarmiento was 
put hard astern before she could crumple 
up her steel bow against the mountain 
wall toward which she was heading. We 
haeked off just in time, through the thick 
gale whieh covered the deck with a slush 
of hailstones. It was impossible to 
know our position, but fortunately we 
were not obliged to “ hold off” long. The 
gale, though fierce, was of short duration, 
and the commander’s good judgment en- 
abled him to take advantage at once of 
the clearing, so we slipped through the 
Pass into Whale Boat Sound. 

At the west the fierce Pacific hurri- 
canes lick bare and bald the rocky slopes, 
but going eastward, a low and stunted 
verdure creeps higher and higher up the 
mountainsides. We passed the wide gape 
of Desolate Bay into Whale Boat Sound. 
Early that evening the dark forms of 
the leadsman and quartermaster si- 
lhouetted against the storm-clouds, and 
we felt our way slowly into Rosa Bay. 
All was soon made snug; only an occa- 
sional surge or tug at her chains re- 
minded those belowdecks of the cold and 
the winds without. 
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The following day opened with the 
usual gales of wet snow. We left a 
frothy wake through Whale Boat Sound 
into the wide reach of Darwin Sound, 
then through the long narrows of North 
West Arm, a branch of Beagle Channel— 
all names which should ever stand as 
monuments to their heroic sponsors. 

Perhaps nothing was more impressively 
beautiful than the great ice displays of 
North West Arm. Here at intervals 
immense glaciers loomed through the 
storms, sinking silently down the dark, 
sombre valleys. Rounding Devil’s Island 
at Point Divide brought us into Beagle 
Channel. A puff of smoke smudged the 
distant mountainsides, and soon the lit- 
tle Oreste, the only craft we had seen 
since leaving Punta Arenas, scudded 
down the wind. 

We were now bowling along in mid- 
channel. 

“Man overboard!” was shouted out in 
Spanish. There was a moment of con- 
fused excitement; then the Sarmiento 
churned up the water at full speed astern. 
From the gangway platform I saw the 
form of a man slushing through the short 
seas as he clung to the edge of a lower 
port. It seemed as though every heavy 
wave must wrench him from his grasp. 
But the stout sailors hauled him aboard. 
“Tried suicide,” remarked an _ officer, 
“but changed his mind.” 

At longitude 68° 36’, far up on a jagged 
erest, we made out with our glasses a 
small needle- point, the southernmost 
boundary mark of the two southernmost 
republics of the globe,—and passed from 
Chile into Argentina. 

For some three hundred miles from 
Punta Arenas the Argentine frigate had 
wound and twisted her way through the 
Fuegan archipelago in the gales of wet 
snow and impenetrable mists which so 
constantly enshroud these damp latitudes 
—haunts only of the Yaghan Indian, the 
pioneer, and the adventurer. 

From the southwest a driving wind 
tore great rents in the leaden clouds. It 
sent the glistening waters foaming east- 
ward in a boiling turmoil of silver crests 
and swept the frigate faster on her course. 
Such was the December day of the Fuegan 
midsummer when we dropped anchor in 
beautiful Ushuaia Bay, off the southern- 
most town in the world. 































Kindred 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 








ENDER grass in April springing, 
Scent of lilacs wet with rain, 
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The Defence of Diane 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


daughter. It is necessary you should 

know this in order to answer the 
question which I shall propose to you. 
Perhaps I ought also to say at the outset 
that I am a Frenchwoman. But that 
will soon be evident. 

I do not think I am at all what is 
called “a new woman.” Certainly I love 
to do what I please, which has always 
been the prerogative of all women. And 
I approve of many things which other 
women appear to wish to do, without in 
the least wishing to do them myself. If 
a woman wishes to be a lawyer, that is 
her affair. I recognize obvious reasons 
why she should wish to “ exercise the suf- 
frage,” as they say in the Chamber. But 


| AM a sailor’s wife and a soldier’s 


I see reasons quite as obvious why I 
should not claim that privilege myself. 


T have a very sweet bone in my mouth 
which I prefer to any other. It is quite 
enough to work out my own salvation, 
and if I love to have my own way, it is 
not through pure selfishness, for I admit 
that I should never have discovered how 
absurd a way mine often was if I had not 
insisted upon having it. All this logical 
tournament about our rights bores me. 
When I was a little girl my tutor once 
wished to compel me to prove that an 
equation of the first degree has but one 
root. It was so ridiculously evident, how 
could any one be expected to prove it? 
I went to my father in a passion of tears, 
and he quite approved of me. “ Why 
torment the child with proving what is 
evident to her?’ he said. That remark 
of my dear simple-hearted father has since 
saved me many worries. 

I have a cousin, Oéliméne, who mar- 
ried M. de Versin. She criticises me un- 
mercifully—behind my back. But I know 
it just the same. Things done behind 
your back invariably turn up in front of 
you sooner or later. Céliméne was made 
for M. de Versin. It is impossible to 
believe that she married him in pure luck, 


for they are the hand and the glove— 
which must always be fitted. They do 
everything correctly, and nothing which 
is not correct escapes them. They dress 
exquisitely—as, for that matter, I do. 
But they never quarrel,—as Raoul and I 
sometimes do, amicably. I am quite sure 
they do not adore each other, as Raoul 
and I do. They simply adore the same 
things,—not most things, but everything, 
—which is something impossible for me 
to conceive of. For example, Raoul has 
a kind of shaving-soap which is detestable 
to me. It is true that I like nearly every- 
thing which Céliméne likes—society, dress, 
gayety, all that is meant by that one 
word Paris,—but not so much as she does, 
and an enormity of things which she does 
not care for at all. My responsive scale 
covers several octaves not on her register. 
She sits unconscious as the statue of 
Memnon when I am shivering with dis- 
gust or quivering with ecstasy. That is 
one reason why Céliméne disapproves of 
me. I am continually sounding notes 
not on her instrument. It is laughable 
to hear her freezing, “I do not under- 
stand how you,” ete. How can she under- 
stand what she does not hear, or see, or 
feel! I am telling you about Céliméne 
because she has taken sides against me, 
and I wish you to understand why. 

It came about in this way. We were 
staying a week at the Milons’ in the 
Vosges. It is absolutely necessary that 
I should tell you something about the 
Milons and their guests, because they 
are my judges, and I think it is quite as 
important to know something about the 
character of the judges as the facts in 
the case before them. All the trees on 
the lawn remain the same, but where the 
shadows fall depends upon the humor of 
the sun, doesn’t it? Well, my judges are 
of various humors. 

First, there was M. de Sade. I men- 
tion him first because I hate him so. 
Every one fears him, but he is indispen- 
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sable. Imagine the most deliciously 
piquant sauce ever invented by Savarin, 
biting, but appetizing. No dinner, no 
house-party, no yachting excursion is 
complete without M. de Sade. Amiable 
wits soon bore you. M. de Sade never 
He bites, he stings, he irritates, 
he makes you furious, he brings tears to 
your eyes like paprika, and, worst of all, 
he fascinates. I always wish to sit near 
him. He produces a kind of pain that 
is positively agreeable. Among common 
people—I mean those accustomed to speak 
plainly—he would not perhaps appear so 
clever, so witty, so entertaining, for I 
suspect that it is because he tells the truth 
so nakedly that he is so amusing or so 
hateful to me. But I never feared him, 
and that I suspect, too, is the reason why 
he once forgot himself and went too far. 
There is nothing like the anger of morti- 
fication to make one forget one’s self. 

Then there was General Texier, an old 
comrade of my father’s, who still calls me 
ma petite-—one of those simple brave 
men who will die as he has lived, a gen- 
tleman. It is not necessary to describe 
such people, they are so upright. Nor is 
it necessary to speak of Madame Texier. 
She has grown so enormous that it in- 
commodes her to move or to think. Be- 
sides, she always agrees with “my Gen- 
eral.” It grieved me to have him take 
sides against me, to hear him appeal to 
my father’s memory with real tears in 
those great eyes of his, which look so hon- 
estly from under his big white eyebrows. 
3ut I am not so sure my father would 
agree with him. It is one of those things 
I am dying to ask him. 

We were all in the library after dinner. 
Madame Texier was asleep in the largest 
fauteuil by the fire. M. de Sade was 
drinking his coffee, his cup in his hand, 
on the other side of the mantel. The 
General was playing whist with M. de 
Milon, Madame de Milon, and Céliméne. 
There were some young people also, whom 
I do not know, playing billiards in the 
farther end of the room, or talking with 
other guests from the neighborhood. 


bores. 


None of these people counted, so I pass 


them over. I only remember that they 
all seemed stupefied with amazement, as 
all commonplace people are when any- 
thing out of the common happens. 

That Jacques took my part did not 
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surprise me. He is my husband’s best 
friend, one of those friends I expected 
to find at my side, whether he approved 
of me or not, out of sheer loyalty, just 
because I am his friend’s wife. That is 
what Monsieur Shakespeare calls “a 
woman’s reason.” You shall judge 
whether Jacques had a better one. 

M. de Sade had taken me out to dinner. 
I was feeling very depressed, because M. 
de Milon, who is a great friend of the 
Minister of Marine, had just told me 
that it would be impossible to have Raoul 
recalled from Tonkin before spring. All 
the time while dressing I was planning 
how to get to that dismal place which 
has cost France so many lives and mil- 
lions. My thoughts were full of this 
project. I was making my calculations 
while eating my soup, and was half way 
to Hainan before the turbot. Then I 
realized that M. de Sade had made one 
or two unsuccessful attempts to converse 
with me, and had finally turned in de- 
spair to Jacques’s sister, who sat on his 
left. Agathe is not at all like Jacques. 
She is one of those women who become 
extraordinarily affected at the sound of 
their own voice. Every subject she intro- 
duces immediately begins to bloat up out 
of all proportion to its importance or in- 
terest. You know those people. They 
step om every sprig of conversation. 
Finally one ceases to make an effort and 
thinks of other things. With M. de Sade, 
on the contrary, conversation flows. One 
is either immensely amused or choking 
with indignation. He sets going in m« 
machinery of which I was ignorant. If 
you think, for example, that you have no 
malice in your nature, wait till you have 
found your M. de Sade. Agathe has 
written a book on psychology which be- 
came famous after M. de Sade had re- 
marked of it, “O Psyche, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” I think 
she must have been speaking of it, for 
after the turbot M. de Sade whispered 
to me, 

“Why do you go to Africa to look for 
lions, when in Paris they lie in wait 
for you?’ 

Now this requires that I should speak 
a little of myself. You will not be able 
to judge fairly if you do not understand 
me. I have always thought judges erred 
in taking no account of personality. 
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They make no distinction between A 
and B, as if by any possibility A could 
conduct himself like B under the same 
circumstances. If the circumstances are 
the same, both heads fall into the basket! 
I wish you to know at once therefore 
that it is true that I shot a lion in Africa, 
that I was not bred in a convent. It is 
not my fault that my mother died in 
giving me birth, though I reproach my- 
self on that account, as one cannot help 
doing for many things of which one is 
the most innocent cause. It is not my 
fault that my father loved me the better 
because I was all that he had to worship, 
or that he scandalized my aunt Julie by 
taking me with him to Africa. You see, 
at the very beginning I was the cause 
of scandal. 

When I was sixteen I made with him 
the campaign against the Kabyles. 
Please to realize what that means. For 
one thing it means that in the moun- 
tains of Africa one cannot ride as in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and that my aunt 
Julie was shocked that I adapted my- 
self to circumstances by preferring safe- 
ty and ease on a man’s saddle to danger 
and discomfort on a woman’s. It goes 
without saying that I have a good seat 
on either, and that I do not behave in 
Paris as in Kabylie. But people like 
Aunt Julie, when they have worked them- 
selves into a state of receptivity for 
shocks, are shocked at anything. Do not 
think I am going to tell you how I shot 
that lion. I only wish you to know how 
it happens that I am not like Céliméne, 
who is obliged to rouge and who car- 
ries créme de la reine and salts and 
Heaven knows what in her porte-mou- 
choir. What would any young girl do in 
my place? She would drink health and 
strength in the air of the desert and the 
mountains. She would learn to keep 
cool, to be mistress of herself, and to 
shoot straight. She would have com- 
rades instead of acquaintances. She 
would learn to dress a wound without 
shrinking, and to overcome the weak- 
ness natural to one who has never seen 
blood or suffering without forfeiting the 
respect due to womanhood. Never among 
all these men with whom T lived so many 
years was I made to blush for shame or 
anger; no, never—till that evening in 
the library at the Milons. 
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But before I speak of that there is 
one thing more you must know—that I 
fence—I might as well say it, for it is 
true—admirably. The sword or the foil, 
it makes no difference which. It is quite 
important that you should understand 
this, therefore I speak plainly, without 
any wish to boast. Moreover, you may 
ask Raoul. He will tell you, a little rue- 
fully, that my wrist is more supple than 
his. J think it is also as strong. Al- 
most invariably in our bouts together I 
have the advantage in hits. I even know 
a trick which I have not dared to prac- 
tise upon him, because it is not rigor- 
ously correct. It is not disloyal, but it 
is not in the manuals. You see, I began 
in mere fun with my father. He was 
so proud of me that he used to laugh 
when I touched him. At his age, nat- 
urally, he was a little stiff, so I began to 
tease some of the young officers. I con- 
fess I took great satisfaction in worst- 
ing them, for that happened sometimes. 
Then I begged of my father to permit 
me to take lessons—that is the way I 
put it—with an old maitre d’armes 
who was reputed to be the best sword 
in the army. It was he who taught 
me that trick, of which I will tell you 
more presently. 

Naturally, when I married Raoul we 
kept in practice together. Raoul never 
disapproved of anything which I wished 
to do. He has only one serious fault 
which sometimes annoys me—he wishes 
to prove everything, like the tutor of 
whom I told you. It is a positive mania. 
We quarrel occasionally, but only about 
things or other people, never about each 
other. No one except my father and 
Jacques begins to understand me like 
Raoul. When I recollect that, I do not 
much eare about what has happened. 
When I have talked to him he will en- 
tirely approve of what I have done. 

Well, all this is what the lawyers call 
the extenuating circumstances. Now I 
come to the piéce de conviction. 

As I said before, we were in the libra- 
ry after dinner. There had been intro- 
duced in the Chamber some bill about 
the rights of women. I do not know 
what it was exactly. M. de Sade was 
relating the incident. He is a Deputy. 
IT enly recall that I was thinking about 
Raoul and how [ should get to Tonkin. 
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We had been separated nearly a year, 
and my head was so full of my project 
to go to him at all hazards that I had 
taken Jacques from his partner on the 
plea that I must consult him about 
something of great importance. We sat 
down in the embrasure of the window 
looking on the terrace. At first he had 
his cue in his hand, but when he found 
I was so serious he gave his cue to M. 
de Versin and begged him to continue 


his game. Then he returned to me. [ 


told him that Raoul was not coming back 
and that I simply must go to Tonkin. 
I was very earnest, and I suppose I be- 
came excited. I knew he would oppose 
me at first, so I waited patiently while 
he said all that I knew beforehand he 
would say—that I ought to consult Ra- 
oul, that it was a long journey, one a 
woman ought not to take alone, that Ra- 
oul might be ordered somewhere else be- 
fore I reached there, and that Tonkin 
was not a fit place for a woman any- 
way. As if I had not thought of all 
these things, or that they amounted to 
anything after I had made up my mind! 
I only said, “ What is fit for Raoul is 
fit for me.” Please remember that re- 
mark, because it is the key to my char- 
acter and to what followed. 

Well, Jaeques took my hands in both 
of his, and then I became tranquil, for 
I knew he would help me. 

“My dear Diane,” he said, “you are 
disappointed and excited. This is a se- 
rious undertaking. Promise me you will 
de nothing without consulting me. 
Promise me to think of it overnight.” 

As I had already consulted him and 
was sure to think of nothing else, I al- 
most laughed at his dear simplicity. 

“T am going to Paris to-morrow,” he 
continued. “I will go to the Ministry 
and make inquiries.” 

Jaeques and I, you know, are like 
brother and sister. He was on my fa- 
ther’s staff in Africa. I love him next 
to Raoul—if one can use the same word 
about such different things. His emo- 
tion touched me. 

“Dear Jacques,” I replied, “I promise 
you solemnly.” 

Then he kissed me, laughing, evidently 
quite relieved, and said, 

“You are a good girl.” 

Then we rose. 
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M. de Sade was finishing his account 
of the sitting, and, as usual when M. de 
Sade is en veine, everybody was listen- 
ing. You can imagine how entrancing 
he is when even General Texier forgets 
the trump. 

“It is quite simple,” he was saying. 
“With privileges go duties; with rights, 
responsibilities. Madame Céliméne wish- 
es the suffrage. Let her serve, then, in 
Africa like Madame Diane. Of what 
account is her complexion when the state 
is in danger? Place aux dames! They 
wish to earn their own living, to drive 
cabs, to study anatomy on the benches 
of the Ecole de Médecine, to descend with 
the latest hat a la mode into the pit where 
men struggle—” 

“Really, M. de Sade,” I interrupted, 
“do you, then, struggle so hard? I had 
not observed it.” 

“ Ah, madame,” he replied, with that 
malicious urbanity of which he is master, 
“when that day comes when in defiance 
of nature you have possessed yourself of 
that phantom equality which you are in 
pursuit of, on that day I should ask you 
to do me the honor to explain a remark 
which women who have not descend- 
ed to equality are privileged to make 
with impunity.” 

“ And if I refused?’ 

“T should be privileged then to throw 
my glove in your charming face and 
await your seconds.” 

There was a storm of protestations. 

“T have no wish to drive cabs,” I re- 
marked, dryly, “but I agree with you, 
and if occasion arises I shall hold you to 
your theory.” 

“T shall be at your service, madame.” 

“ Are you sure, M. de Sade?” I could 
not resist pushing him over the precipice. 

“ Absolutely,” he said, bowing. 

“ Bravo!” cried M. de Milon, patting 
my shoulder. 

“Qw’il est béte!” muttered the Gen- 
eral, under his breath. 

“Un vrai fou,” said his wife, whose 
nap had been disturbed. 

And then Jacques put an end to it all 
by saying it was too silly for discussion. 

No one paid any further attention to 
what had been said. The boutades of 
M. de Sade were never taken seriously. 
But I could not rid my mind of it. I 
felt that something momentous had taken 
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place and that something more momen- 
tous was inevitable. If I were not re- 
solved to be quite truthful, I should 
pretend that my disappointment about 
Raoul accounted for my agitation—I 
mean my inward agitation, for outwardly 
I was growing frigid. But I will bare 
my whole heart. Besides, you have fore- 
seen already that M. de Sade had seen 
Jacques kiss me. I cannot tell you how 
that thought irritated me. Not because 
he had seen—all the world might have 
seen—but because in his eyes there was 
such a wicked smile. When such an at- 
mosphere exists as that I was breathing, 
it is impossible to avoid an explosion. 
The only way to peace is through a storm. 

The storm came in this way. The 
General, having heard from M. de Milon 
that Raoul was not to be ordered home 
for another year, came over beside me 
and in his fatherly manner endeavored 
to cheer me. Indeed, I had a great desire 
to ery. One must cry sometimes whether 
one has been educated in Africa or a con- 
vent. They all became interested and 
gathered about me. 

“ At our age,” said Céliméne, “a year 
is not so long. Do not think of it and 
it will pass quickly.” 

Imagine! She is five years older than 
I, and has M. de Versin for a husband! 

“T do not think of it,” I said, reso- 
lutely, “because I have decided to go 
to Raoul.” 

Before any one could express astonish- 
ment, M. de Sade spoke. 

“ Excellent idea,” he said. 

My tears were dry in an instant. I 
stood up and confronted him. 

“Why do you say that?’ I flashed, 
looking him in the eyes. If I am to 
blame in any respect, it was at that mo- 
ment, for I felt the challenge in my voice 
and that he could not resist it. 

“ Because,” he replied, slowly, returning 
my gaze,—“ because since the days of 
King David it is dangerous to separate 
wives and husbands.” 

No one at first fully comprehended 
what was transpiring, except Jacques. 
He sprang to his feet. 

“Wait,” I said, pushing him aside; 
“this is my affair.” Then I turned to 
M. de Sade. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “I have not, to 
employ your words, descended to equality 
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with you, but I do not for that reason 
claim the immunity you offer me. On 
the contrary, I accept full responsibility 
for what I shall say to you. You -have 
insulted me, and it is to me, not to an- 
other, that you shall make reparation. 
You will apologize for what you have 
said, now, in the presence of those who 
heard you, or—” 

“ Or?” he interrupted, with that wicked 
smile of his, lighting a cigarette as if it 
were only a pleasantry. 

I tore off my long white glove and 
struck him across the face with all my 
strength. 

For a moment no one moved. Every 
one was stupefied. I saw distinctly the 
red mark of my glove, and I heard 
Céliméne ery, “Oh!” Then I gathered 
up my dress and left the room. 

As was to be expected, they all came 
to expostulate with me. First, M. de 
Milon and the General. They said M. 
de Sade’s conduct was infamous, that I 
had behaved with spirit under great 
provocation, but that of course it was 
impossible for a gentleman to cross 
swords with a woman. “ Why?” I said, 
“if it is possible for him to insult one.” 
“Old as I am,” said the General, “he 
shall answer for this to me. Be rea- 
sonable.” And then he began to walk 
up and down, gesticulating and saying, 
“Tt is impossible, my child, impossible.” 
I will not repeat all they said because 
you know it already. But please try to 
keep my point of view. 

Afterwards came Céliméne, poor Céli- 
méne! with her tears and salts and her 
“ No one ever heard of such a thing.” 

“ Well, they will hear of it now,” I said. 

“You were most imprudent, my dear,” 
she continued. “That does not excuse 
M. de Sade. He was abominable. But 
do not add to the scandal. A woman 
in your position cannot conduct herself 
like a common scold. Thank Heaven, 
we have not yet come to that! In- 
stead of becoming a hero ”—what a nasty 
insinuation! —“you will make M. de 
Sade one.” 

None of these arguments moved me. 
Moreover, I had not failed to observe that 
Jacques had not come to me. I was sure 
that he would not. Being married, I 
know the habits of. men tolerably well. 
For that reason, after the house became 











quiet, I went to bed as usual, resolved to 
be awake early. There was no need to 
tell my maid to call me, for I have the 
habit of waking when I wish to. To prove 
to you that I had a good conscience, I 
slept soundly and woke with the sun. 
My maid was still sleeping. I dressed 
myself quickly, pulling on the short skirt 
and jacket I wear when there is a bat- 
tue in the forest—but without corsets. 
Then I sat down by the window. It 
looked out upon the terrace, over the gar- 
dens and pond to the wood. I was not 
mistaken, for presently Jacques, with M. 
de Versin and the General, came out 
from the library, crossed the terrace, and 
disappeared in the shrubbery. When I 
reached the spot they were talking, the 
General, M. de Versin, M. de Milon, and 
two others whom I did not know. M. de 
Sade and Jacques were in their shirt- 
sleeves. It was an open space, across 
which the morning sun threw long shad- 
ows, and I waited on the edge till they 
took their places. Then I went forward. 
M. de Sade was facing me. He smiled 
when he saw me, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as if much amused. I admit that 
when one has no protection, no mask, and 
no button on one’s foil, one feels quite 
differently. But that shrug of the shoul- 
ders was all I needed. I was beside 
Jacques before he saw me. 

“ Give it me,” I said—I ordered, grasp- 
ing the guard. At first he held back. 

“ Jacques!” I said. 

For just a second he hesitated, our 
eyes together. Then he let go. 

M. de Sade had thrown down his 
weapon and stood with his arms folded, 
still smiling. 

“Stand back!” I cried to those who 
were advancing. “ Messieurs, you will 
pardon my ignorance of etiquette. We 
have passed beyond the need of it.” 
Then I turned to M. de Sade and sa- 
luted him. 

“ En garde!” T said. 

“There is a coat which is not precise- 
ly a coat of mail,” he sneered, “ but which 
is quite the equivalent of one. Will 
madam assure me—” 

Viper to the last! 

“M. de Sade,” TI said, advancing a 
step, “if you do not resume your sword 
you will compel me to do with mine 
what last night I did with my glove.” 
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He stooped, white with rage, and took 
up his sword. 

“ Gentlemen,” he asked, “ will you per- 
mit me to defend myself?” 

Without losing a precious second I at- 
tacked him. I heard the two strangers 
protest. The others seemed paralyzed, 
it was all so unexpected and so sudden. 
I think the General was about to part 
us, when I heard dear Jacques’s voice 
saying, “I will answer for her.” 

As for myself I was too busy to pay 
attention to them. I perceived at once 
that M. de Sade was only defending him- 
self. Then I thought of the lesson of 
the old maitre d'armes. With every 
resource at my command I attacked, 
obliging him to use all his own to parry, 
forcing him back at every thrust—for he 
would not reply —till he began to get 
worried, and then—well, this time it was 
not he who threw down his sword. 

He was astounded. I was tempted 
to laugh at him, it was so comical. I 
am not vindictive. When I have had 
my way I am satisfied. But I have not 
quite finished. 

“Resume your sword, monsieur,” I 
said. “TI have not done with you.” 

“Enough, enough!” cried the General, 
running forward. But M. de Sade held 
up his hand. T had not observed be- 
fore the little red stream trickling from 
his wrist. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I admit free- 
ly that madame is my superior with the 
sword and ”—bowing to me very sweetly 
— “in manners.” It was a little late; 
but, you see, after all, at heart he was 
a gentleman. 

Well, I ask you, did I not do right? 

No one but Jacques will admit it. M. 
de Milon is quite obstinate about it. 
The General shakes his head at me from 
time to time—on principle, you know. 
—and madame sighs without speaking. 
Céliméne had hysterics, at breakfast. 
She cannot understand, she keeps repeat- 
ing, how M. de Versin permitted it. I 
tell her it was because I was there. But 
you should hear Agathe. She says it is 
a case of atavism! 

Jaeques-has kissed me again — with 
both arms, too—only this time in private. 

To-morrow I start for Tonkin, to prove 
to Céliméne that I have no wish to pose 
as a hero—and to see my husband. 
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IRRESISTIBLE FASCINATION 
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Pittsburg 


BY CHARLES 


HE Pittsburger can carry mor 

figures of large denomination on 

his person without your suspecting 
their existence than any other citizen of 
the United States. He is a reservoir 
of decimals and statistics. He must have 
ample justification, however, before lh 
turns the spigot, but when he does there 
is a torrent no man can stem. 

If provoked and inclined to extend 
himself, in a five-minute talk he can fill 
you so full of miscellaneous industries 

natural gas, steel rails, tin plate, petro- 
leum, steel pipes and sheet-metal, fire- 
bricks, tumblers, tableware, coke, pickles, 
and all that sort of thing—that you will 
begin to feel like a combination deli 
eatessen and hardware store. 

I have not begun to enumerate the dif 
ferent data I have collected on this sub- 
ject, as I have no desire to make the 
reader feel small or to lose confidence in 
CXVIT.—No. 702.--112 
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himself. As I have pointed out before, 
the Pittsburger, or the man who is un- 
der the influence of Pittsburg, must be 
provoked before he unburdens. 

The difference between the Bostonian 
and the Pittsburger is that the latter 
talks of aetual figures, while his more 
cultured brother is prone to drag lay 
figures into his conversation great 
uncles and aunts, whom he represents as 
heing socially prominent, or hypothetical 
vrandfathers who are dead and buried, 
and therefore inaccessible to the eareful 
and cautious investigator. 

It is not easy to tell what may turn 
1 conversation into the channel of 
hardware. Take a case in point. 

Late one afternoon, after a tortuous 
climb across a rugged country that 
heaves in billows like the ocean, we 
emerged on one of those great hills en- 
cireling the city. Below us lay Pitts- 
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burg, the huge, smoldering, roaring mon 
ter, flecking the uniform gray of its 
background with white puffs of steam. 
Upon the ear fell muffled detonations, 
varied at times by the distant metallic 
shriek of steel or the rumbling groan of 
tons of red-hot metal, twisted and tortured 
into new shapes 

A shinimering silver river, spanned 
by many bridges, threads its way b 
tween two great rocky promontories and 
loses itself in an exquisite distance of 
gray mist faintly flushed with an opales 
cent pink, where the forest of mammoth 
stacks is belching clouds of smoke and 
iron-ore dust, sending great banks of 
rose-colored smoke soaring, tumbling, an‘ 
rolling upward in phantasmagoric shapes. 

A great veil of smoke stretches out for 
miles and moves majestically over the 
valley like a funeral pall that threatens 
to obscure everything. It is not unlike 
some vast, ghostly flood-tide coming i 
from the gray, invisible country beyond, 


beneath which the river, the factories and 


bridges, the city itself, are soon sub- 
merged. Through the shroud of smoke 
loom gigantic shadows of the mighty 
promont ries: a long shaft of fine golden 
unlight sifts across the valley where a 
galaxy of lights flicker and die away like 
will-o’-the-wisps in the envelopment of 
the night; the pinnacles of the hills glow 
with an amber phosphorescence, and Pitts 
burg begins her night 

‘1 wonder whether an artist can ever 
render the significance of this,” I ven 


tured, after saturating myself with the 


“T ean tell you something about the 
significanes of this place that ought 


to hold vou for a while,” began Stone, 
f the party. I 

d no desire to interrupt him, and 
he proceeded. 


the Pittsburg member « 


“Why, vou won’t believe what that sig- 
nifies,” he continued, embracing the valley 
with a great sweep of his arm. “I won't 
tell vou that the pay roll is three hundred 
and fifty millions in cold cash, for in- 


stance, because | have no desire to 
frighten you. I might drag in the fact 


that three million five hundred thousand 
vars bring a hundred and thirteen mil- 
lion net tons in and ont of Pittsburg 
district, and I might make you feel still 


more up in the air by adding that I’m 
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not including freight in transit when I 
mention these figures. 1 won't do it. 
It wouldn’t be right. But what | will 
say casually is that if you add the harbor 
tonnage to this amount, it will make one 
hundred and twenty-two million net tons.” 

At this point he paused for a moment 
and looked about to collect applause. He 
got it. Helping himself to a cough drop 
secreted somewhere in his vest pocket, he 
cleared his throat and proceeded : 

“Why, say—right down on that river 
in a single day they shipped three hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty tons. I guess that’s going 
some—eh? Why, in the valley where 
we’re looking they are consuming daily 
two hundred and fifty million feet of 
natural gas.” 

Ile had compl tely withered me, and I 
hung limp on the railing. A few pedes- 
trians, attracted by the vigor of his 
declamation, had gathered at a respectful 
distance. Stone was bathed in perspira- 
tion, and paused to get his breath. Be- 
fore he had time to recover himself a 
small, wiry man with a gimlet eye and a 
prominent Adam’s apple had seized the 
helm and was piloting his own narrative 
with a good start and a fair road ahead 
of him. 

“Scuse me, gentlemen; I come from 
down there,” he began, waving a stump 
of 2 hand that possessed but two fingers. 

A look of encouragement was all that 
he desired. He got it. 

“ Why, gentlemen, fingers is going down 
there like bananas at a country fair. 
Half of the big coneerns have their 
private ambulance and surgeon, and I 
have known times when the undertakers 
and eabinet-makers were working with 
night shifts. When you see a man howl- 
ing and coming your way in a die- 
punching department you have orders to 
grab him and hold on to him until the 
doctor gets him.” 
indi- 
cating the stump with the two solitary 
fingers, 


“How did yours go?” I asked, 


“Down there in the slaughter-house.” 
Ile motioned to a well lLnown Pittsburg 
factory which has earned this signifi- 
eant title. 

“ A slip of the foot on the treadle when 
your hand’s below—down she comes and 
off they zo.” He was delightfully cheer- 











FORESTS OF MAMMOTH STACKS ARE BELCHING CLOUDS OF SMOKE 
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ful about shedding a tew fiugers here or on a corner in a New England prohibition 
there, and I felt guilty when I let myself town, start a two-knot breeze against him, 
consider how miserly some of us are in’ and let an excise officer pass to the lee- 
this respect. ward, and he would immediately bustle 

“Tive of us entered th cl partment about to look for contraband. 
\ | suckers, good and He shook his eutfs down, and with his 

and at the end of the day three face flushed with enthusiasm, began: 
had lost fingers. The record for “IT notice that you did not mention 
one week in that department stands at the enormous consumption of cork in 
enty-one fingers.” Pittsbure. It runs into thousands of 
Ile then called upon the Deity to strike tons; and when it comes to churches and 
im a ings were not as he r pre benevolent institutions I regret that | 
bn Ile waited a moment have been too intimately connected with 
at him: nothing unusual them to be able to sp ak freely.” 
ppened, and he proceeded: “Tt’s a hard life we lead—a hard life,” 
‘In Allegheny County alone the num- mused the first speaker, gazing at the 
leaths from accident were two mighty hills, whose lofty crests, with their 
sand six hundred and sixty. I eaijl little clusters of pygmy cottages clinging 
“i barnacles to the barren rocks, tow 
it him with n inj ired ered high above the valley. 

senter, but nobody dared to * Most of us is parrot-toed from elimb 

him at paus d an instant ing home at night,” he sighed. 

ish his quid of tobacco, when the “You are whal?” I gas d. 

Parrot-toed ... ain’t you 


d individual who had gradualls 
ip to our group stepped in briskly  ticed it?” 
h a “gentlemen,” and in a moment | confessed that I had not. 
had the conversation well in hand. His It must be said, however, that the tray 
face was an intelligent one, though eller who, in idling about this rolling 


he picture sque, fall 


dissipated. is collar was of celluloid; country in quest of ft 3 
his voice thick; and his eye as uneom- a prey to this ridiculous affliction is amply 


municative : glass marble. Put him rewarded for his sacrifice. 
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HIMMERING SILVER RIVER SPANNED BY MANY BRIDGES 


Etched C. H. White 








mes addicted to the hal 


ittsburg, the towering hills 


him have an irresistible fascination. 


Dove 


The incomparable vista revealed from 


their crests the tiers 
hills 


lin 2 


pict iresque, oOo! 


upon tiers of tum 


bling sends him onward and up 


new sense of th 
and of 


ward ti with a 


space, limitless 
power and strength. 


Th ince scribable 


tive S. the 


freshness of its mo 


infinite variety of its moods, 
the miragelike appearance of distant hill 
tops, suspended for a moment in the 
turquoise haze and dropping mysteriously 
from view. the tender distances, light and 
volatile 
a band of glimmering silver spanned by 
weblik 


of architecture with a landscape at times 


as ether, revealing for a moment 
hridges, the masterful disposition 
exotic 


restless that 
jaded traveller with what 


primeval in character, lend an 
beauty to this 


furnishes the 


background 


in to look upon as the unat- 


J 1 
he has beg 


tainabl a distinetly new thrill. 


Beneath its soot and 


Pittsburg 


grime he will 
one of the 
America. Here Iie 


from Europe 


discover in 


mos 
pleturesqu citi s in 


il] find 
nothing 


nothing stolen 
derivative. It Is the 

one is in 

“ American.” 

two letters of introduction brought 
with a type peculiar to 
allude to 
victim of 


J ack 


trom 


quintessence of what 
of styling 

My 
me in 
Pittsburg. I 
the 


was 


contact 
the involuntary 
resident circumstances. 
The 


tect, 


Holloway, archi 
Boston, but recent 


Paris. He lis 


delivered om 


first 
originally 
ly from the Beaux-Arts, 


while | 


ulogy on Pittsburg. 


(ened patiently 
“T admire your enthusiasm,” he began, 
somewhat patronizing man 


My dear 


have 


coolly, in a 
ner. “ But you don’t live here. 
fellow, the only thought the peopl 
here is to make money enough to get out. 
You ean that 
titude gets on the nerves of a 


like It’s toe 


imagine how sort of at 


. : 
Bostonian 


me. » sordid for words.” 
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‘Why don’t you get out ?” I asked. 

“I’m saving up money with that end 
n view,” he replied, gloomily. 

In the pause that followed I produced 
my letter to Archibald Downing, and 
asked Holloway whether he knew him. 

“Downing is a capital fellow and a 
good example of the effect Pittsburg has 
on aman. It ruined him—ves, absolute- 
lv. Able architect—saved some money, 
and fell in with a man who was full of 
convineing propositions—natural gas and 
all that sort of thing. Persuaded Archi 
bald to take a little fiver with his wad. 
Wanted to let him in on the ground 
floor. Did. Archibald is still there 
ean’t get out.” 

I was somewhat at sea, when he en- 
lighten¢ d me. 

“ Boring for gas isn’t the pastime for 
a man who is in the habit of under 
mining his health for the sum of thirty 
dollars a week. Archibald drilled a thou- 
sand feet and got nothing but hot air. 
Then his capital gave out. It changed 
his entire nature—altered his whole phi- 
losophy of life. His soul has been con 

med with the idea of making enough 
monev to clear out, and he has become 
‘earf ully peevish and intolerant. Tread 
gently when vou meet him.” 

My letter to Downing brought me 
through a labyrinth of high buildings to 
an office on the top floor. In the corner 
of a large draughting-room sat a tal, 
thin, bony individual, whose long, wiry 


neck formed a complete eireuit with an 
immense drawing-board, on which he was 
He undid 


his legs with some difficulty from the tall 
stool on which he was perched, and ad- 


marking with feverish energy. 


vaneed with a cordial greeting. I asked 
him how he liked the place. 

‘You mean this room?” he asked, in 
amazement. 


‘No, I mean this 


1 wave of my arm the incomparable 


indicating with 


horizon of river, sky, and smoldering 
factories. : 

“That?” This somewhat incredulously. 

I nodded 

“ Wait till you live here,” he whispered, 
looking about him to make sure we were 
not “You don’t 
t. We Easterners 
are a totally different race and, if I say it 
myself, a superior race. Imagine a whole 


ha ing to be overheard. 


know anything about 
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population desperately working with the 
That’s bad 


enough, but they are making money to 


sole idea of making money! 


qet out. I tell you it is disgusting, and 
makes a fellow feel so horribly restless 
he hasn’t the heart to pin his favorite 
pictures on the wall. 
transient, so passagére.” 

“Why don’t you pull out?” I asked, 
sympathetically. 


Everything is so 


“That’s why you see me here in this 
office after hours bending over this 
drawing-board. I am saving up a little 
wad with that end in view—this is in 
“onfidenece, of course. 

“Have you met Holloway?” he sud- 
lenly asked. 

I replied that I had just left him. 

“You no doubt saw what Pittsburg 
did for him. He is a good example of the 
manner in which a man can degenerate 
in this town. His ideals are like the 
ideals of the rest of the people here. Peo- 
ple go money-mad they can’t talk 
about anything else. Why, it would make 
you sick to see the amount that is made 
in this town. Did it ever oceur to you 
that Pittsburg is the second city in the 
United States in banking capital ?” 

It had not. 

Archibald fixed me with the glassy, 
anxious, and unnaturally brilliant eye of 
the man who has a message to deliver. 
I felt instinctively that he was about to 
seatter decimals and tried to retreat, but 
he had seized me by the buttonhole. 

“Pittsburg is at the head of American 
cities in earning capacity. Did this ever 
oceur to you?” 

I hung my head in silence and tried to 
shift away from him, but he closed in. 

“ Did it ever occur to you that Chicago, 
with more than five times Pittsburg’s 
population, averages less than sixty per 
cent. of Pittsburg’s bank earnings?” 

Never before in my life had I felt 
such abject humility, and I explained 
that I had just left the sleeping-car. 

“Did it ever occur to you that Pitts- 
burg’s eapitalization exceeds the combined 
capitalization of Buffalo, Cleveland, Tole- 
do, Cineinnati, and Detroit ?” 

I remember muttering something un- 
intelligible. 

“Would you like me to put it in an- 
other way?” he asked, with an inde- 
seribable gleam in his eve. 
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‘Go as far as you like,” J] feebly 


| 


answered. 


‘ Pittsbure’s capitalization exceeds tha 


of Boston and Cleveland combined, or of 


St. Louis and Baltimore combined.” 


There was a triumphant ring to hi 


voles iis he eon 
cluded. IL reached 
nervously for my 


hat. 
iad : al 
One moment: 


he exclaimed, an 


ticipating my in 
tention. 

“ Dewning,” I be 
gan, with a dan 
gerous gleam in my) 
eye and my fingers 
twitching econvul 
sively with a sup 
pressed desire to 
seize him by the 
windpipe, “ you ar 
tiring yourself. You 
are a weak man and 
becoming feverish. 
Stop it, man, be 
fore you get ty 
phoid or something 
horrible.” 

“Tut, tut! ] 
knew it would in 
terest you,” he re 
plied, with distre ss 
ing geniality—“ | 
knew it would in 
terest you. I don’t 
mind the exertion 
at all I like it. ] 
was just going to 
Say that the cap 
italized strength of 
Pittsburg’s banking 
institutions is om 
hundred and _ fifty 
million twenty-five 
thousand four hun 
dred and sixteen 
dollars. Guess what 
that means.” 

“Tt’s vour move. I! pass,” | replied, 
limply, as my inert elbow picked up an 
inverted drawing-tack. 

“Tt means a sum greater than the com 
bined eapital of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas!” 
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It was said in one breat 
vas purple. 

“It is eighteen million 
Chicago and Baltimor 
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left me for a moment paralyzed. “ Fight 


een millions!” 


The temptation is very 


writer who is handling Pi 


pages with ponderous figures, and to take 


the unsuspecting reader 
fidence and tell him how 
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4)0,000-pound blow by the mere touching ment that the iron 


ip against a 190,000-pound fly-wheel coke furnaces, 


hich has stopped for repairs. forms, slowly pacing 
I shall make a supreme sacrifice and 


! y myself the pleasure 


> J 
A Woman’s Song 
BY BRIAN HOOKER 


LAD and fair is my young love, 

Ile to whom my pulses move, 
Ile whose pleasure I obey 
Glad as dawn, and fair as day. 
Very strong and sweet is he 
That hath lordship over me— 
Ile to whom I all am given 


Strong as death, and sweet as heaven. 


Mary Mother, grant me this 
Only, out of all thy bliss 

Let his longing never tire 

(Ile whose lips are ice and fire) 
Make me worth his whole desire! 





and steel production 





or to talk glibly of mill in Pittsburg is 6,593,117 tons annually, 
building quarter of a mile long, or conveys little meaning to one who has no 
isu r to steel plants a mile seen a steel plant at night in full oper: & 
! neth tion. It is a spectacle never to be for i 
(on v wa { this sort of thing votten, but to attempt to deseribe the full 
in fill page vith those charming lit glory of these thundering, flaming in 
dent vord-pictures in which fernos is to feel the limitations of the 
hor een standing alone in the language and to grope about for some new 
reground, clear-cut, with a high-light vehicle of expression. . 
glistening 0 his forehead, thrillingly You leave with an ov rpowering sens 
rele f his own safety, dodging the of your utter insignificance, and _ sit 
180,000-pound ingots as they swing grac¢ speechless, gazing through vour car win 
th erhead, stepping lightly aside as dow as titanie hills loom up in ali their 
the sixty-seven locomotives owned grandeur and race past in miglety pa 
ec] plant where he is at large geant into the night, their sides and 
hes past mto the a oht, only to bring crests flaming with acres upon acres ot 
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tingeing the vast rolling 


across the glowing 


heavens with the golden splendor of som 
The bare state- gigantic conflagration. 
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ind dust shall be the serpent’s meat - 


ISAIAH, 65:25 


NY one who has heard Charlie 
A Nixon bellow from a little stand 

just outside the entrance to the 
Consolidated’s side show, and who has 
listened long enough to understand just 
what Charlie Nixon bellows about, half 
believes that all the great wonders of 
the world are there congregated. The big 
reverberating bass voice intones the song 
of the ballyhoo man in all sincerity. 
nothing, for 
Nixon is paid for it, and the 


That, howeve r. 
( harlic 
chief object of his song is to trap the 


means 


unwary into paying. His boast that 
all the f the ~ earth 
and the marvels thereof are 
the tented space is a mistake. 


queer things 


within 
Charlie 
Nixon would admit this himself, were he 
safe in doing so. He would say that 
there is no longer such a snake-charmer 
as Kundoo, who came from upper India, 
and who could pipe a cobra almost into 
fidelity, which is a rare accomplishment 
even for a brown man of caste; and per- 
haps Charlie Nixon might mention that 
there are no longer with the Consolidated 
the two Moquis, Chua and his wife. 
This would seem to be a matter of no 
importance, for a Moqui is merely a 
Moqui, and one might be tempted to say 
that his wife doesn’t count. 

It is not to be expected, that a plain 
ballyhoo man can make the light shine 
on all dark places, even when honest and 
sincere; but the truth of the matter is 
that Kundoo, the snake-charmer of the 
East, and Chua, the Moqui snake man of 
the West, had a little affair in common. 
He was 
a Moqui and came from the Chua peo- 
ple, or from the “ people of the snake.” 


Chua was not his real name. 


His real name was Tokochi, the “ wild 
eat,” and this should be kept in mind. 
He was getting old, and he was with the 
Consolidated outfit, together with his 
wife Buliso, so that the enlightened 
Vou. CXVIT.—No. 702.—113 


Dust and the Serpent 


CRANE 


people of the East might look at a real 
Moqui snake-dancer. Buliso was not 
old, for a Moqui Indian woman, and she 
vas not ill-favored. This, when one 
knows that her name means “the Eve- 
has quite a little bear- 


ing on the story. In fact, Buliso, the 


ning Primrose,” 


woman, may be looked to as the begin- 
snake,” 
was very proud of her; Kundoo, the 
Eastern, offered her insult. Thus there 
was a feud between these two. 


ning of this matter. Chua, the “ 


Chua was not a vicious man, but he 
was faithful to his racial traditions. 
IIe was of a reddish-brown color, with 
high cheek-bones and a straight broad 
nose, His eyes—and they were the 
slanting eyes of the true Moqui—ceould 
be gentle when Buliso engaged them. 
His black hair, coarse and straight, was 
dene up in a queue in the back, and, 
according to the Moqui style, hung over 
There was an 
earnestness in his face, backed by the 
half-religious, half-fanatieal character of 
one who had performed the snake-dance, 


his forehead in a bang. 


and who could therefore be termed 
no coward. 

Kundoo eame of those erafty, subtle 
folk of the upper hills, where they learn 
many things besides the charming of 
cobras. He would sit on a little platform, 
surrounded by a half-shield of plate- 
glass and gauze netting, and would 
play weird tunes on a flutelike pipe, 
and curious snakes would sway their 
bodies in time with his variations. It 
was a chilling exhibition, unless one 
Kundoo did not endanger 
himself with venomous serpents at every 
performance. A snake is a snake and 
deadly, to the ignorant open-mouth be- 


knew that 


yond the netting, who has paid his coin 
and does not wish to be disillusioned. 
Now at the right-hand corner of the 
platform was a green-painted box, and 
sometimes, when the lassitude of the day 
lay heavy on Kundoo, so that he pined 
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for serious amusement, he would open 
this box and play an older, a most weird 
strain, as Eastern as the sunrise. Then 
would come forth Rama, the cobra. 

Rama, the cobra, was not the sort of 
snake to gyrate for the marvelling pub- 
lic. le was rather sluggish, and he 
would sway his yellow-brown body until 
a peculiar run on the flute would irritate, 
and then Rama would expand that ter- 
rible cobra’s hood, which is a strangely 
fascinating sight, but which one does 
not hunger to see, Kundoo would only 
smile, a pale emotionless smile, such as 
he could have used on seeing an enemy 
die. They were the best of friends, 
Rama and Kundoo, the one sometimes 
nestling in the bosom of the other, 
though any one, even considering friend- 
ship, is a brave man when sitting quietly 
within five feet of a swaying cobra. 

Thus he played one day when Chua, 
the snake man, stood outside the parti- 
tion of glass. Chua grunted and stared. 
IIe had never seen a snake like that. 
Kundoo, glancing stealthily out of the 
corner of his eye, observed the Mogqui, 
and remembering their grievances, smiled 
coldly. Otwell, the manager, stood by, 
watching too. 

“Great snake, Harris,” he said to the 
press-agent. 

“Great!” echoed that worthy man. 

“It would be worth your life to do 
that.” 

“Quicker than lightning they are,” 
admitted the press-agent. 

“Well, I guess. Say, how long do you 
suppose that gingersnap Kundoo would 
linger if Rama took it into his devil’s 
head to strike ?” 

“Oh, about twelve minutes, maybe; 
not more than twenty.” 

The Moqui smiled. He could. under- 
stand their talk, and they spoke of a 
consummation which, had he not been 
of the Hopitu people, which means the 
peaceful ones, he could have longed 
to hurry. 

Some day, he thought, gritting his 
teeth, that saffron cur in the snake’s box 
would understand that it was no light 
matter to give offence to a true Mogqui, 
who never forgets. But Chua, the snake- 
dancer, made no sign of interest. He 
stood still, listening. 

“Tell the truth, boss,” said Harris, 
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‘I believe Kundoo would rather die 
himself than lose that snake.” 

“T believe it too,” added the manager. 

Chua gave a little start, and smiled 
again, though one could hardly have 
guessed from the pose of him that he 
understood. 

“TI don’t like cobras, but they are 
some valuable,” commented the manager. 
“As for Kundoo, he’s a jewel; we don’t 
want to lose either of ’em.” 

“No,” said Harris, casually, and they 
strolled away together. 


Chua remained, watching. His eyes 
scarcely left the snake cage until Kun- 
doo had piped the sinuous living death 
back into its green-painted box and Rama 
was no more to be seen. All this while 
the Moqui thought of many things. He 
smiled at times, a cold, calculating 
smile. When it happened that Kundoo 
turned and looked at him, a long stare 
passed between them. The stolid Moqui 
quivered not an eyelash, and the thin 
classic face of the Eastern was like a 
death mask. Nevertheless, Chua did not 
feel altogether comfortable. There was 
a steely glitter in those Eastern eyes, a 
cruelty of power, which his cruder West- 
ern nature could not understand, and 
therefore somewhat feared. 

Turning from the place, Chua faced 
Harris, the press-agent, who had returned 
from his stroll about. It was a re- 
lief, after that awful stare, to speak 
with some one he knew to be kindly. 
Chua and Harris had been more than 
friendly, for Harris had passed through 
the pueblo country, and knew the sun- 
light, the stretches, and the desert of it. 
Chua was impelled to boast mildly when 
with friends. 

“You think he great man with snake ?” 

“ Wonderful, Chua,” said Harris, nod- 
ding gravely. 

“TUgh-h-h!” grunted the Moqui. 

Harris knew enough to keep quiet. 

“Much bad snake?” questioned Chua 
a minute later. 

“Much,” said Harris. 

“Tgh-h-h!” and there was another 
silence. 

“Tlow much bad snake?” 

“Like lightning,” described Harris. 
“ Kill—half hour—no medicine.” 
“Ugh!” sighed the Indian, crossing 
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CHUA, THE SNAKE-DANCER, HAD 


his arms before him. “ Me snake man. 
Me eatch snake, no music, with hand 
Ges 

Harris took him by the arm warning- 
ly and said: 

“Don’t you fool with that snake, Chua! 
| know you great snake man, but—this 
Kill! You sabbe!” 
The Moqui smiled disdainfully. 

“You like this? . 


no pueblo snake. 


ever see snake 


and he made a peculiar noise with his 
lips. It 
nervous vibration, and yet a treble note, 
thin and not hissing, unlike the sound 


tongue and was a noise, a 


the hol- 
Harris 
start, 


of the cricket, different from 
low clatter of pips in a gourd. 
little 
then laughed. 

“ Rattler, eh ?” 

Chua nodded gravely. 

“That much bad snake,” he said, and 
stalked away. 

Charlie Nixon (it was during the fore- 


gave a involuntary and 


NEVER SEEN A SNAKE LIKE THAT 


noon and he immense 


voice) said quietly, at Harris’s elbow, 
“What did the mutt say, ol’ 


was resting his 
man ¢” 

rattlesnake. 
’em — they’re 
of this cobra 
terror, but they 
the same. I don’t 
rattlers here. 
gave me 
An’ you ought to see the snake 
dances in his country. 
there, and they’d 
fellow some points. 
‘em with their bare 
But a rattler’s a 

of snake, 
That cobra, 
faint te 


“Why, he was meaning a 
Say! you ought to 
They haven’t any 
and 
mean business just 
to 
noise he 


see 
snakes ! 
delicacy sinuous 
*round 
—why, it 


want hear 
That 


a jolt. 


any 
made 


I’ve been down 
this Kundoo 
right after 
You bet! 
honest sort 


gives 


show 
Go 
hands! 
square, 
he warning. 
ugh! it makes a fellow 
it. Just like the 
people, too; I wouldn’t trust that chap 
Kundoo any farther than I could toss 
a bull the tail. But the Moquis, 
they’re all right.” 


though; 


iook at 


by 
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Chua knew how to keep his own coun- 

sel. He wanted no word trouble with 
Kundoo, though that devil had insulted 
him and his traditions. Were they out in 
the desert country, there would be little 
to relate of this matter, save the finding 
of a bone or two in the washes of the 
mesa. But Chua knew that such an 
argument would not prevail in the white 
man’s territory. He smiled when he 
thought of snakes. What did that saf- 
fron reed know of snakes! He—he, a 
snake man—could show him more than 
a mere piping on a flute. Let him wait! 

And as he thought of these things, 
he looked over to where Buliso, his wife, 
sat weaving a crude basket of the Moqui 
pattern Her hair was arranged in the 
long pendants of the Hopi married one. 
She worked industriously. In her ears 
were the wooden disks ornamented with 
turquoise mosaic which he had gotten 
for her long ago. Then he thought of 
that saffron-hued devil from the marshes 
of the East, and Chua, the serpent, 
vowed vengeance. 

The next afternoon, when the tents 
were quiet, Chua wandered about in an 
aimless way until he came to a high 
glass ease. In this case there were many 
compartments, and in these compart- 
ments snakes. Sometimes active in the 
relentless pursuit of a luckless mouse, 
for the most part the reptiles lay as if 
dozing in a stupid torpor. Chua ex- 
amined this ease and shook his head. 
There were too many snakes; he wanted 
one. Then it was that he turned to a 
huge glass box, where, coiled like a thick 
mat, was resting a diamond-woven thing, 
its spade-shaped head lying as a deadly 
dart upon the topmost fold. The tail 
resembled a bunch of disks tightly 
strung together. Chua looked down 
through the glass. into the eyes of the 
snake, and smiled. 

This was a real snake, one from his 
own country. It was a vicious-looking 
thing, a bottle of labelled poison, quiet, 
dozing, carrying with it the lives of 
many men. And this was the sort of 
snake he had handled fearlessly when in 
the religious fervor of the dances. As if 
conscious of its vitriolic powers, the snake 
lay passive, save when the two little pools 
of hatred which it had for eyes twinkled 
in the beams of the sunlight. 





Chua could remember searching for 
such snakes with the priests, fairly dig- 
ging them out of their holes in the 
sands and bringing them to the kivas, 
sometimes tied in a shirt sleeve, to be 
transferred to the snake bags amid cere- 
monies; and he could hear the hissing 
of them in the kivas when they were 
sprinkled with meal; and the invocations 
and the chants of the tribal doctors 
Chua seemed to hear as faint dreaming 
sounds. He recalled the ceremony of 
snake-washing, and he wondered if that 
saffron reed would care to wash such a 
snake as this. Chua grunted and smiled 
again. At some performance of the 
afternoon, when the cobra would be 
brought forth, Chua meant to humiliate 
them, master and pet together. It would 
be a grand stroke, this revenge of his 
planning, and he would not stand with- 
out glory in the affair. He went away 
to busy himself in the manufacture of 
a peculiar wand, a stick from which 
drooped two long feathers. It was a 
snake whip of the Moqui priests. 

But a whole week passed before Chua 
had his opportunity. This came one hot 
summer’s day. The afternoon perform- 
ance was on, and the thousands packed 
in the great exhibition tent, where are 
the arenas and the race-course, knew 
nothing of this little drama of the cages. 
Those few loungers in the outer tent 
were treated to a sight seldom, perhaps 
never before, witnessed in even so mar- 
vellous a gathering of sights as a circus. 

Kundoo had found the long humid 
afternoon irksome, and he piped Rama 
out from the green box. Those loungers 
who had found more interest in the caged 
beasts than in the aerial performances of 
acrobats strolled to this half glass, half 
netted enclosure and looked on. The 
cobra’s little eyes glittered as evil beads. 
Weird was the music Kundoo played for 
its swaying, and the snake of the East 
bent gracefully to the rhythmic strains. 

Then it was that a erash of glass 
sounded from the other side of the tent, 
and there was immediately a stirring of 
the straw, as Chua, waving his feathered 
wand and shouting, pursued something 
gliding before him. 

“Took out!” ealled one of the show- 
men, warning the knot of people aside. 
“There’s a snake loose in the straw. 











DUST AND 


Stand away, you folks. We'll have him 


in a minute. 


Th 


capturing 


circus hand made no pretence of 
the snake himself, however, 
and they saw it coil on a little cleared 
patch of earth. As if angry that it had 
liberty in 
fash- 


been given 


so tumultuous a 
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the enclosure where sat 


his 


Kundoo piping 
The 
length on 
break his 
consternation. The 
cobra dropped its head to the floor, as 


tremulous song to the cobra. 
the 


caused 


rattlesnake’s 
Kundoo to 


flopping ot 
the tloor 


musie in_ sheer 





ion, the snake writhed 
itself 
and 


into a position 
attitude of de 
fence. 

dared not 
cease the piping of his 


Kundoo 


weird music. This 


momentary confusion 
and noise had so ani 
mated the cobra that 
its wicked little head 
beat of time, and 
all the attention of the 
player had to be kept 
the 
The eyes 
of the charmer and the 
charmed both glistened 


out 


riveted on thing 


before him. 


in a momentary 
of hostility 


excitement. 


emo- 
and 

Kundoo 
for 

Th 


sto vd 


tion 


though 
life. 
sweat 


played as 
his very 
beads of 
out on 

Gradually 


forehead. 
the piping 
soothed the cobra back 


his 


into a graceful languor. 

Chua had advanced 
to the rattler. He 
his blue blanket 
before the snake, and 


cast 











immediately there had 
been a strike into the HE 
thick folds of it. Now 

was the straightened 

reptile prevented 
other blow. 
the confidence of a 
hand. A minute of this and the 
tler confused. Unable to eoil, it 
was partially defenceless, and a sudden 
the wand behind its head 
allowed the swift hand of Chua to grasp 
its neck. He stood upright, saluting with 
his feathered wand in a spirit of tri- 
umph, his face smiling; and then, with 
a fling as quick as his grasping of the 
snake, Chua slung the ratiler over inte 


for an- 
The feathered wand stroked 


from coiling 


it with practised 
rat- 


was 


pressure of 


STOOD 


UPRIGHT IN A Spirit OF TRIUMPH 


if exhausted and limp, on the strains 


And in that moment Kundoo 
in spasmodic fear over the top 
netting, falling into the straw 

He lay panting, his eyes show 
ing the terror that possessed him. Chua 
grunted disdainfully. The saffron reed 
of the East had been introduced to a 
real snake, a snake of the West. 

Now the two ribbons of death eyed 
each other in the enclosure. Enchant- 
ment and the weird music of it had fled. 
The sinnous lengths stirred with quick 


ceasing. 
leaped 

of the 
outside. 








THE COLORS OF THE Two WORLDS MET IN 


THESE TWO BEINGS 
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writhings, as if measuring each its 
venom. At one end, the Western poison 
coiled in a_ thick heap, its blunt head 
swaying angrily. its fangs playing 
through its lips in a half-fanciful wicked- 
ness. The East, at first startled and 
trembling from the spell of the charm, 
was now enraged. In the cobra’s eyes 
gleamed a deadly fire. Its head, bal- 
aneed on one-third of its erect length, 
swayed from side to side in a quivering 
are of wrath, and the hood distended 
until it was a horrible puff, bloated 
and ugly. 

Kundoo, pale and distressed, trembled 
at the side of the glass box. Chua, 
stolidly intent, stared from the other side. 
Now would they see a snake in action, 
not piped into dreaming idleness by the 
quaverings of a faking magician. Now 
would they see the great snake of the 
Painted Desert defend its title against 
this pitiful adder of the foreigner. 
Chua thrilled with silent exultation. 

There swayed the thong of yellowish- 
brown hooded, malignant, erect; the 
rattler had coiled, a tense spring, the 
blunt head of it rigid as an evil dart, 
poisoned and vicious. Only a yard of 
sanded floor separated them now. Only 
a half minute of suspense intervened. 
The rattler sounded its terrible slogan 
of battle, and the cobra answered this 
with a thin treble note. The rattler’s 
head shot forward, a rigid thing, pul- 
sating with rage. So quick was this 
propulsion that the spectators started 
forward, their noses touching the close 
meshes of the netting. The cobra met 
this attack with a lightning stroke. The 
rattler was struck while in the air. As 
the snakes dropped to the floor of the 
enclosure, the cobra whipped away from 
the squirming foe, and sounding its high- 
pitched note again, was almost instantly 
ready for a second attack at the far 
end of the cage. 

Kundoo’s eyes lighted with an eager 
glint on seeing this. ‘The rattler coiled 
and sprang again, but this time wildly, 
and there seemed not so much of evil in 
its effort. Again was he met by the ter- 
rible dart of the cobra, and again the 
rattler tried to coil. But this time there 
was a weakening, and the movement be- 
trayed an exhaustion. The two snakes 
faced each other now without stirring. 
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The head of the rattlesnake played in 
and out with a slowly diminishing mo 
tion, as the stopping pendulum of an 
old cloek. Pitifully the half - coiled 
length began to relax. The head sank 
lower and lower. Still eying its foe of 
the farther East, the rattler gave a con 
vulsive shudder, and the rattles of it 
sounded a last hollow defiance. 

Chua, the Indian, stared like a wild 
eyed thing at the side of the enclosure. 
As the snake’s head drooped lower and 
lower, he looked up to meet the mocking 
smile his enemy bestowed on him. The 
rattlesnake lay as an old glove. The 
blunt head ceased to move, was. still. 
Chua, the Moqui, walked away mutter 
ing, and Kundoo, picking up his pipe, 
began to play the cobra into gentleness. 

The East had triumphed. Chua mar- 
velled when he ceased trembling. What 
powers had this devil that he eould 
not prevail against them? His cham- 
pion, his very god, had been defeated 
in the struggle. And who knew but 
that one of his very ancestors lived 
in the body of the vanquished snake, 
tortured by that poison of the Eastern 
mires, a polluted thing. Chua was 
shamed. He would kill that cobra. 
What did he fear of a snake! He had 
carried them in his mouth, and he eared 
not a whit more for one than the other. 
He would kill that vile, puff-throated 
thing himself this very night. 

When the tents were still, and only 
the noise of an elephant rustling the hay, 
or the stamping of a restless horse in the 
near-by stable, eould be heard, Chua, the 
Indian, slipped down toward the house 
of the cobra. Silently he went along, 
using every art of the swift-moving In- 
dian. In his hand he earried one of the 
boomerangs of his people. It was a 
piece of seasoned wood, hard and _pol- 
ished. Once the snake was out—dumped 
from its retreat in the green-painted box 

what chance would it have against that 
swiftly whirling thing with which he had 
killed running rabbits? Chua balanced 
the curved weapon in his hand and re- 
joiced that his ancestors of the Chua 
people would not go unavenged 

But hardly had he stooped close to 
the side of the netted enclosure, when, 
in the dim light, a figure came slowly 
toward him. There was a single oil- 



















































































FROM THE NECK OF THE OTHER'S TUNK 


lamp burning to the left, and not until 
Kundoo had advanced within its pale 
cirele did the Moqui see him. 

No word was spoken. But it seemed 
that a silent accusation passed from the 
thin aseetie-looking one to his eruder 
brother of the desert. All the colors of 
the two worlds met in these two beings— 
behind the one, generations of a cultiva- 
tion, an art, a religion, and an occult 
mysticism that had long ago reached the 
pinnacle of perfection and had begun 
to decline; with the other lived the purer 
virility of a desert people, the courage 
of fanaticism, the strength imparted by 




















THE SLENDER HEAD OF THE COBRA PLAYED 


a rigorous life in a barren, arid country. 
In this moment of meeting, looking into 
each other’s eyes as if from across the 
deep chasm separating them, the subtle 
intelligence again proved its power. The 
Moqui became rigid. His eyes stared 
into those of the Eastern as if into a 
vast enchanted pit. Never before had 
the Moqui felt that he was prisoner to 
a pair of darkly glowing eyes. In the 
first instant, before the power held him, 
Chua had trembled to see that from the 
loose neck of the other’s tunic the slender 
head of the cobra played out, and he 
knew that the snake he sought lay safe 








The Camel-Trader from Ain el Kaum 


BY 


[ was a fortunate encounter of a 
| windy night at the khan of the camel- 

drivers. was indoors—in 
khans and _ shut- 
or timidly abroad. Now 
were the nights before the pilgrimage; 
and from the 
mountains and nearer deserts, lurked in 
the dark slinking in from the 
alleys. left to lock the 
stalls, belated artisans and shopkeepers, 
young sparks of the foot- 
passengers of every condition, made haste 
and wisely kept to the wall. 
security comfortable the 
Sik Ali Pasha a woman her 
knees, in the darkness of the ass-market, 
wailing: “For God’s 
bread! The grain 
stripped the poor, them! A 
metallik, men, for bread! In the name 
A fool with a tabl, beat- 
ing on that little drum an accompani- 
foolish 


Damascus 


the coffee-houses and 


tered dwellings 
cuteasts thieves, come 
bazars, 
Apprentices, 
town, honest 
Beyond the 
and glow of 
was on 
give 


sake, me 


merchants have 


curse 
ot God, give!” 


ment to a joyously 
the 


striding 


song, 


ran 
past. ‘Two wrapped from 
cloaks, 
the 
They paused by the beggar; 
cursed and belabored the dogs 
that troubled them, they on. The 
woman was left alone again, still raising 
her doleful clamor 

Across the deserted square, in a bazar 
of the half-witted 
sheeps’ tails was huddled over a charcoal 
fire, patiently expecting late customers 
gift God. The tatters of a 
rotted canopy swaying in the wind with 
a trailing vine shut out the clear light 
of the stars. It was here, but somewhat 
past the red light of the half-wit’s fire. 
that Taufik stumbled over a litter of 
pups, sound asleep in the refuse. Start- 
ing away from the yelp and growl, he 
unhappily chanced to tread on a crippled 
hoy, who had curled up by the wall. We 
appeased the outery; but to escape the 
confusion, which instantly 


weather in great came 


down, gigantic in shadows, swords 
dragging. 


having 


went 


poor, a vender of 


as a from 


began to 
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gather, must dodge into a winding alley 

a strip of velvet sky above, puddles 
of yesterday’s rain underfoot; the walls 
high, blank, approaching overhead; the 
doors all shut and barred. Presently, as 
we went with caution over the slippery 
stones, a ragged fellah brushed past. 
There then from the khan of 
the camel-drivers a black Bedouin, 
haffiyeh and and abba all 
who began to raise a_ great 
at the the fellah, beseeching 
him by God to return and be a wit- 
ness to the truth of his contention, for 
he was being robbed by a camel-driver 
from Baghdad. 


issued 
his 

awry, 
clamor 


agal 


heels of 


Led by these mischances, we followed 
to the stable-vard of the khan, incidents 
of a ragged, frowzy, gravely enwrapped 
group, in the midst of which the fellah 
and the black Bedouin, disregarding the 
intrusion, had already the 
camel-driver in a fashion amazingly 
noisy for the oeceasion of the dispute- 
the matter of a cracked coin. 


occupied 


Here was 
a situation of much promise, as it seem- 
ed: a_ trade eracked beshlik, a 
fellak, a Bedouin, and a camel- 


and a 


black 


driver from Baghdad, fast approaching 


the point of explosion. They would 
presently take (I fancied) either to a 
savagely brutal stabbing or to some 
maidenly slapping—there was no telling 
which. But there was no climax of the 
sort; the keeper of the khan, inoppor- 
tunely appearing at the moment—a one- 
eyed, hook-nosed man, lean to the bones 
—put an end to the dispute by ferocious- 
ly ejecting the three and barring the 
door. What happened in the alley I do 
know, for I fortunately not 
ejected; but within, in the course of a 
lively discussion of the merits of the 
case, I made the engaging acquaintance 
of the pious camel-trader from Ain el 
Kaum, with whom, shortly, I was not 
only drinking coffee in the crazy baleony 
above the stable-yard, but enjoying with 


not was 











THE CAMEL-TRADER FROM AIN EL KAUM. 








him, as he recited 
it, the rare flavor 
of his raseality. 

This was Ab 
dullah. 


“Listen, khawa- 
ja,’ said he, lean- 
ing into the candle- 
light, his lean 
brown face drawn 
with the intensity 
of his conviction, 
“and I will tell you 
this: Let the fool 
go to the ass for 
help in a camel 
trade. sy the 
Prophet, there is 
no merey! Camel 
for camel!” he pro- 
ceeded, tapping my 
sleeve with the 
henna- stained tip 
of a slender fore- 
finger. “It is a 
sickness. By the 
Merciful! there is 
no cure once it 
takes you. I have 
known a man to 
give his sister to 
boot in trade for a 
black camel bred at 
El Jerisi; and ! 
myself was tempted 
to leave Hassan, 
my son, as hostage 























for the payment of 

four hundred pi- 

astres I lacked in 

the trade for a Nejd beast on the 
Baghdad route. It was not required, 
God and the Prophet befriending, for 
the man was a fool; but I loved that 
camel, and the will was with me. I 
was then,” he began, “seven days on 
the road from Baghdad, leading a lazy 
Turkestan beast, square as a box, haired 
like a he-goat of the Lebanon hills, with 
a neck like the Prophet’s tree you may 
see in the Sik es-Surijiyeh. Not a hun- 
dred rotels on the beast’s back, with Has- 
san, my son, a feather’s weight more; 
and yet she groaned at the loading like 
a starved wood-carrier of the town. But, 
by the grace of God ”—with a little shrug 


THE STABLE-YARD OF THE KHAN 


of resignation—“‘ I came with my camel 
with Hassan, my son, and with one hun- 
dred piastres in my pocket, to a camel- 
breeding tribe from the south, encamped 
by the road; and there—ah, khawaja!” 

The table was tapped to demand at- 
tention. 

“There, ah, khawaja!” sighed the 
trader, gently, with a reminiscent leer 
of delight, “I saw a camel that was better 
than my camel; and I loved that camel, 
and could go no step beyond it.” 

I asked for the story of the trade. 

“God willing!” he answered. 

In the silence some camel-driver of the 
pilgrims, half asleep on a heap of meal 
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bags in the stable-yard below, began to 
sing, imploring his blessed she-camel, in 
a lack-interest, nasal drawl, to remember 
the dewy grass beyond, and be strong on 
the march, that the tomb of the Prophet, 
the Holy Mosque itself, 
be visited. 


might surely 


‘A flea hop in his throat!” 
the trader. 


growled 


The singer fell asleep. 
“ Khawaja.” the story went on, 


I was 
It is the truth. 
I knew that I must devise a way of pos- 


afflicted with admiration. 


sessing the camel that was better than 
my camel, or perish; and I told the owner 
that I had fallen in love with his beast. 
‘Come!’ said I; ‘let us trade. Your 
for mine, and | will pay the dif 


ference, for I love your camel more than 


amel 


my own.’ 


he answered, 


‘Love my. wife, if you will, 
‘but leave my dog and my 


Where is 


him, ‘ By 


camel, for 1 am a jealous man. 
Then I 


where is th 


your camel? 
Allah! 


my 


asked 
profit in exhibiting 
camel if you will not part with 
‘By Allah!’ said he, ‘we should 
time like fools. Is 
near at hand? ‘It is no 
|, ‘for I have no 
Then I led 


waste of 
beast 


yours ?” 
spend camel 
matter,’ 


your 
said 
her.’ 

‘It is a 
look 
But he ex- 
| observed, kha- 
soft 


mind to show 
to my camel. 
“to 


from Turkestan.’ 


him 


tim said he, twice 
at a 
and 
failed to 
left 


seemed 


came l; 
that he 
tendon in the 


amined my 
diseover a 
and I was 
fool. But 
all, asking 


waza, 
hind leg, 
like a 


camel, after 


hope ful, for he 
he scorned my 
what he should do with a hairy, northern- 
bred cow, which might climb mountains 
like a goat, but was not equal to a day’s 
midsummer in the desert. It 
all that he said, and there was 
tendon 


rT urney at 
was 
the 


an evil 


true, 


soft beside s, in addition to 


and a gathering under 
the shoulder; but the 
und I then that I should have the 
man’s camel, by the God, if 


teach him the value of my own. 


temper, 
words wounded me, 
kine W 
grace of 
only to 
and followed 
the man to his tent, praying that the 
favor of the Prophet diselose a 
trick with which IT eould persuade him. 
‘IT am a compassionate man,’ said he, 
‘and I will take pity. 
beast and five hundred piastres and the 
thing is done. By Allah, and Mohammed 
the Prophet of Allah! it is last 


‘T was humble, khawaja 


might 


Give me your 


my 
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word.’ ‘It is a reasonable demand,’ I 
answered; ‘but I have no more than 
one hundred piastres in the world. I 


will take 


my son, as security 


your Hassan, 


payment of 


leaving 
for the 


came l, 
the balance.’ ” 

The camel-trader leaned again into the 
eandle-light, his long arm at full length, 
his stiffened in the 
fashion: the whole figure tense. 

- By the grace of God,” said he, “the 
sacrifice 


fingers Bedouin 


was 
he whispered, with 
the eye 


not required! Ahawaja,” 
a cunning droop of 
and twitch of the lip, “there 
is a proverb: Tie your dog or the 


stranger.” 


pay 


The application was obscure. 
“ Wellah!” he 
truth. 
Bedouins 


the 
the 
bites a 


continued, “it is 
Listen! It is a 
that the dog 
stranger shall be killed. There is more: 
it is required that the owner of the 
shall the stranger this mis 
treatment. Listen!” he proceeded, a lit 
tle tremolo of joyous excitement in his 
“ By the grace of God I observed 
that the the camel that 
better than my camel had been 

with the dog that he loved; and I 
then that the trade 
hands, though I 
Turkestan beast by 


law of 
which 


dog 


reward for 


voice. 
owner of was 
unwise 
knew 
into 
hairy 


was delivered 
had but a 
the halter and one 
my pocket. ‘ Has 
san,’ I said to my son, ‘the Prophet is 
with us. that the 
Take a lesson from what 
Then, khawaja, when the 
was turned I insulted the 
might, and unable to 
withstand the temptation of my person, 
which I had placed within his reach. I 
was sorely bitten in the leg, so that my 
Lamis and bloody: but this I 
bore with resignation, by the power of 
the Prophet and of God, for the man’s 
camel was mine. ‘1 


my 
hundred piastres in 


Observe man’s dog 
I do.’ 


master’s back 
with all 


is loose. 


oO 
dog 


my the dog was 


Was 


torn 


would not take one 
cried he. 
‘Come!’ he besought; ‘ conceal this thing 
from the sheikh; 
piastres and 
beast.’ I 
penniless,’ 


thousand piastres for my dog,’ 


me one hundred 
and take my 
would leave me 
‘Camel for camel, then,’ said 
he, ‘and say no more.’ I answered, ‘I 
am tired of walking.’ ‘ By Allah!’ said 
he, ‘I love my dog; take your camel and 
my camel and depart.’ I answered, -‘ It 
is true that you love your dog; but who 


give 
camel, 
answered, ‘ It 


your 
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ill pay the thousand piastres the sheikh 


will award me for the damage your dog 
has done ?? ; i lah! cried he, ‘leave 
me at least the dust on my feet: take 
one hundred piastres and begone.’ “I an- 
swered, ‘Il am a compassionate man; 
three hundred will be sufficient” And 


I took two hundred piastres, khawaja, 
and his camel and my eamel, and jour- 


Has- 


much by 


neyed on toward Damaseus, with 


san, my who profited 


son, 
the « xperi nee,” 
The 


tle eves puckered up, his liy Ss drawn awiy, 


camel-trader laughed, with his lit 


so that his long, yellow teeth shone in 
the candle-light. 

This camel trading Abdullah from 
Ain el Kaum—this spare, peering, cun- 


ning fellow in a brown abba falling from 
his shoulders in generous folds, with a 
khaffiyeh of whit 
and 
camel’s 


silk shadowing his face 
ropes of 
had hands 
performance 


kept in place with two 


hair—this Bedouin 
an emotional 
behold. They were inered- 
there was no end to their 


running on; they were never at a loss; 


capable of 
amazing to 
ibly garrulous; 


they chattered away with oily ease: ere- 


AGAIN 





NTO THE CANDLE-LIGHT 


ating no boredom, always entertaining 


and elegant and talkative to purpose. 
They were slender, long-fingered, delicat 

ly formed and tinted hands, tipped with 
little 
whatsoever, neither wrinkle nor stain, of 


ealled 


bee nh 


smooth nails: showing no mark 


what is elsewhere work, though 


had doubtless 


dustrious on many a dark, halter-loosing, 


they honorably in- 


eamel-thieving night. It was as though 
they existed in fric ndly independence ot 


Abdullah — softly the 


sleeves of the abba when the outlook was 


emerging from 


threatening, flying into violent action at 
moments. At they 
they were continuously 


critical any rate, 
were never idle; 
with instant and 
accurate genius to illustrate and im- 
The clever mockery of Abdullah’s 
the 
a high-bred camel of the Israigan strain 
that an trade 
petrated 
so much by Abdullah’s coque ttish accent, 
the flash of darting 
deadly intention from the shadow of his 
kaffiyeh, as by the 
despair with which his hand fell flutter- 
ing upon his heart, and there reposed, 


in attitudes, designed 


press, 


sister, who so fascinated owner of 


outrageous was per- 


against him, was conveyed not 


by his eye, with 


vielding, love-lorn 





ecstatic. Nor in the tale 


of the camel with the glass eyes, which 


exhausted b 


he told before we left him, was his con 
tempt for the poor beast expressed in 
any way so thoroughly as by the lift 
of that selfsame hand, palm upward, bid- 
ding the thing begone from memory. 
The hands were busy indeed in support 
of the tongue, until the tongue was 
through with the tale; and then they 
crept qui tly back into the sleeves of the 
abba, leaving nothing in the eandle- 
light but the trad rs dark, blaek-bearded 
face, lean to the point of emaciation, 
delicately wrinkled about the little black 
eves by past sunlight, the long, yellow, 


ratlike teeth now disclosed by a devilish 


* Khaw Ne said Abdullah, proceed 
ing now to relate the experience of the 
needle and thread, 

“the Bedouins 


have a proverb: I 


went to hunt, and 
was hunted.” at 
laughed a little, q 5 
reminiseently, as 
he accepted a . 
cigarette, tapping 
my hand to in 
dicate his readi 
ness to kiss it, 
but wisely saving 
me the embarrass 
ment “ Listen !” 


said he. “By A 
lah!” he swore, 


according to his 






custom, “I speak 
the truth.” Ab 
dullah’s hands 
emerged from the 
seclusion of his 
sleeves to com 
mend his words, 
‘Coming to Da 
maseus with cam 
els for sale to th 
pilgrims,” said he, 
* as | am now 
come, but then 
from the north 
and now from the 
east, | met two 
camels at a_ vil 


lage by the way, 
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those 
camels,” he continued, a finger touch- 


end leved them. | considered 


ing my sleeve in a way of the faint- 
est, but yet somehow more impressive- 
ly than had the man gripped my wrist, 

“I considered those camels, saddled 
with new cloth, shdved and harnessed, 
standing in the city market three days 
before the pilgrimage, when caniels 
are bought foolishly by the anxious, 
and I loved them more than ever. The 
owner was by the grace of God a fool, 
a wood-seller, who cut from the hills 
and sold by weight in the market, taking 
from the backs of his beasts. There is 
a proverb: A fool sueceeds in his own 
house, not in trade; and the owner of 
the eamels was a man of that sort. 

** But,’ said this wood-seller, ‘I need 
my two camels; how shall I carry wood 
to Damaseus without them? 

‘*Tt is true, J] 
answered, ‘ that 
you need your 
camels; let us not 
buy and sell, but 
trade, lest some 
damage be done 
you. I have here,’ 
said I, ‘a splendid 
beast, with which 
I hesitate to part, 
but must, because 
I love your cam- 
els; and I will 
trade him, but 
not easily, be- 
eause | loved him 
well before I came 
to this place and 
fell in love with 
your beasts.’ ‘4 
will not trade two 
camels for one,’ 
said he, ‘even if 
the one is an 
ameer’s thelial, 
hecause one eam- 
el would make my 
business unprofit- 
able. I am three 
days’ journey 
from Damascus, 
and must have 
two camels, or 
turn weaver.’ 


HASSAN ‘You are a wise 
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man,’ said I, ‘ and will certain 
ly get the advantage of me; 
but still I will risk the loss, 
and trade with you, for admira 

tion has overcome me. I will 
give you my eamel,’ said I, 
‘for the choice of your two, 
if you give me two hundred 
piastres to boot It I did not 
love your camels like a fool | 
should not do it ‘Tl will 
never, said he, ‘give you two 
hundred piastres to boot; but 
you may take your choice, if 
you will, so that I may under 

stand which of my camels is 
the better. I am a wood-ceutter, 
without two hundred piastres to 
my name, and I have but now 
taken my sister’s sister-in-law 
and five children to keep, for 
the man was a fool, and per- 
mitted himself to be murdered 
by an enemy in Mesopotamia, 
and the murderer, by God! 
paid no more than an English 
pound to eseape.’? ‘ Poor man!’ 
said I; ‘let me examine your 
camels, that you may know 
which is the better and which 
the worse.’ ” 

Abdullah leaned toward me 
with an inquisitive, bantering 
little smile. “ The khawaja is wise,” said 
he, with a coquettish flirt of the hand; 
“let him answer me this: Did I tell the 
man the truth or a lie?” 

“Of course,” I answered, most heart- 
ily, “ you lied like a thief!” 

“Not so,” he protested; “it was the 
truth.” 

“ Wherefore 


To express the amazement to which 


~ 


he had been moved by my simplicity, 
Abdullah, in the Bedouin fashion, put 
the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand together, spreading the other fin 
gers, and ejaculating “ Tst, tst, tst!” 
slowly raised his hand, the while lifting 
his eyes to heaven. “ But, indeed,” said 
he at last, “the khawaja is inexperienced 
in trade. I would that I might exchange 
camels with him as with the wood-cutter. 
I told the truth to mislead the man. No 
lie is so useful in trade as the truth ap- 


pearing as a lie. ‘Trade the red camel 
I said; ‘but if you know about camels, 
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keep the black, for it is a rare beast.’ 
And now, khawaja, as I had foreseen,” 
Abdullah continued, in a cunning whis- 
per, “the man, being a fool in love with 
his cunning, thought I had lied; and he 
would not trade the red camel, which 
was the worse, but must part with the 
black, which was the eamel of my 
heart’s desire. ‘The red camel I love,’ 
said he, ‘but the black troubles me, and 
[ will bargain with you. Come!’ said 
he; ‘lead me to your camels that we 
may make terms.’ I thought the man 
a simpleton, and freely led him to my 
camels, suspecting no guile, but would 
not trade until a night had passed; and 
when he had departed, khawaja”—lean 
ing close to impart the cleverness—* bear 
ing in mind the future of Hassan, my 
son, I planned to lame the black camel 
that I loved.” 

The flare of the match with which Ab- 
dullah touched his cigarette illuminated 
a depth of self-satisfied cunning. 
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“That night,” said he, “I thrust a 
needle in the sole of the black camel’s 
foot, choosing the black from the red 
in the dark by my knowledge of the hind 
legs of both, for the red was knock- 
kneed,—thrust the needle deep, khawaja, 
and closed and dusted the little hole, so 
that it could not be detected. The de- 
vice was successful: in the morning the 
man’s camel was lame; but so, by Allah! 
was mine. It is the truth, by God and 
Mohammed the Messenger of God! My 
camel was lame. When I called to him 
to rise I saw thet he favored the left 
fore foot. Again and again, khawaja: 
down and up again; but always with the 
same result; my camel had gone lame in 
the night, and was of no value to me, 
bound as T was to Damascus with cam- 
els for sale to the pilgrims. ‘Come!’ 
I said to the owner of the black camel, 
‘let us bargain for your beast. ‘It 
would indeed be poor bargaining,’ he an- 
swered, ‘for my camel has gone lame; 
but nevertheless I will trade a lame camel 
for a lame camel.’ Then I knew that 
the man had lamed my camel, because 
he knew that my camel was lame; and 
I left him, and I discovered the thread 
which he had tied tightly about the left 
fore leg of my camel near the shoulder, 
and I. cut the thread, and rested the 
beast, and led him out to trade. ‘ By 
Allah!’ cried the man, when he saw my 
camel sound upon his feet, ‘ you have the 
evil eye, and have lamed my camel. I 
will hang a necklace of blue beads about 
his neck to cure him.’ But on the third 
day, there being no virtue in the beads, 
he begged me in the name of God to 
trade with him, lest he be left with one 
eamel to carry on an unprofitable busi- 
ness; and I traded, to save the man from 
turning weaver, and with Hassan, my 
son, I left that place on my way to Da- 
maseus, with two hundred piastres in my 
pocket and a new camel of price for sale 
to the pilgrims, which was restored when 
I drew the needle from his foot and 
washed the wound with a preparation 
which is my secret.” 


There was some commotion in the 
stable-yard—a man calling for a bucket, 
swearing the while. that he would trust 
no-lazy hireling of a khan-keeper to feed 
and water his mare, but would with his 
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own hands make sure of the service. Ab- 
dullah listened absently; then, all at once 
—with a vain little grin—leaned forward. 
“A rich American lady,” said he, con- 
fidingly, “once fell in love with me. It 
was my beauty. She was overcome by 
it.” Here was a foolish vanity—betrayed 
to the uttermost in a silly little laugh. 
“She loved me very much,” Abdullah 
continued, “ and would have me to Amer- 
ica with her; and when I denied her, 
she had a mark tattooed upon my arm. 
‘ By this mark,’ said she, ‘ you will know 
that my love is everlasting. When you 
come to me, my life will be resumed; but 
if you linger, I perish.’ No doubt,” 
Abdullah coneluded, with pride, “ she has 
now perished of her love.” It is a fa- 
miliar thing—the incident of the lady 
tourist and the flirtatious Arab—but God 
knows why! I had heard tales of 
the disagreeable mystery—of the ruin 
wrought by it; and I now assumed that 
some other woman had indeed pitiably 
forgotten her race for the moment, but 
was now recovered, not perished of her 
love, as Abdullah would have it. The 
thing was not interesting—but most 
melancholy — until Abdullah lifted the 
sleeve of his abba to exhibit the mark of 
the lady’s poor infatuation; and then I 
laughed, and was downeast no more, for 
the mark was as old as Abdullah’s infancy, 
having grown with his growth, being now 
blurred, not clear-cut of outline, as tat- 
too marks must be if made upon the full 
grown person. 

“Tell Abdullah, in the most elegant 
Arabie at your command,” I said to 
Taufik, who was interpreting for me, 
“that he is a hearty liar—and a most en- 
gaging one.” 

“Tf my service is occasionally inade- 
quate,” Taufik answered, bowing, “ it 
shall now at least be abundantly suf 
ficient.” 

“Fire away!” said I. 

Taufik was occupied for some time; 
and at the end of it Abdullah was some- 
what offended, but was presently mollified, 
so that he proceeded to relate the tale of 
the camel with the glass eyes, at which 
he had previously hinted. 


“In a small village on the Beirut 
road,” said he, “lives my relative; and 
sojourning once with him, on my way to 
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Damascus, with Hassan, my son, I en- 
countered a camel—and loved it. My ad- 
miration, khawaja, was like a fever con- 
suming me; and I must have that camel, 
I knew, or perish. But the camel was 
unworthy, after all—a beast fair to the 
eye, but afflicted with madness, so that 
no man was safe as his master. Had I 
not been a camel-doctor, with knowledge 
of the split tail and compound of seven 
medicines, I should have hesitated to seek 
further acquaintance in the direction of 
my desire; but camel-doctor that I was— 
and am now so serving the pilgrims—I 
possessed the secret of this cure, and must 
have that beast. It is a simple thing: 
split the tail of the mad camel, so that the 
blood flow to the measure of a pint; 
pucker the skin of the brow in three folds, 
which must be fixed to remain with seven 
stitches, done with a clean needle; admin- 
ister then the compound of seven medi- 
cines, and the affliction passes forever. 

“*Come!’ said I to this man, ‘I am 
not afraid of your camel; let us trade.’ 

“ He was overwilling to bargain, kha- 
waja, else I should never have managed 
to outwit him in the manner you shall 
presently hear; but he laughed most 
heartlessly at my camel when I led him 
forth to trade. And, indeed, I was in 
hard ease; for my camel was blind—so 
blind, khawaja, that his eyes were white 
with the cataract, and no man with eyes 
of his own could fail to observe the af- 
fliction. ‘My camel, as I must tell you, 
being a truthful man,’ said I, ‘is blind.’ 
‘T had rather,’ he answered, ‘have a mad 
camel than a blind one. There is no profit 
in talking further of this matter, for, by 
the Prophet! your camel would never win 
my affection” ‘Your wisdom,’ I an- 
swered, ‘wins my respect. A blind camel, 
which should bear burdens, is himself a 
burden. Observe my camel,’ said I, ‘ how 
very blind he is. Observe him carefully. 
Was there ever so blind a camel before? 
I would know that camel,’ said I, ‘in a 
herd of a thousand.’ 

“* And I, by Allah!’ said he, with much 
laughter, ‘in a company of ten thousand.’ 

“*T will lead my camel away,’ said I, 
‘lest his affliction offend you, and to- 
morrow I will depart for Damascus; but 
in six days I will return, bringing another 
eamel, which I will exchange for this 
mad beast, for I love it.’ 
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“Thus it fell out. In the morning I 
departed; and having come to Damascus, 
I removed the eyes from my blind camel, 
and inserted glass eyes in their stead; 
and I shaved him with much care, and 
saddled him with new cloth. Then I set 
out for the small village where dwelt my 
relative, to which, as I had planned, I 
came at dusk, God befriending me in this 
undertaking. ‘I am in much haste,’ I 
said to the owner of the camel that I 
loved, ‘else I would not trouble you with 
bargaining to-night; but if you would 
be rid of your mad camel, the thing must 
be accomplished at once.’ He examined 
my camel, khawaja, in the dusk, as I had 
intended, and he fell in love with the 
beast, as I had foreseen. ‘Here is no 
blind camel,’ said he, overwilling to be rid 
of his mad one, ‘and I will trade.’ Thus 
we traded, the thing being done in the 
presence of witnesses, according to the 
man’s request; and I went to my rela- 
tive’s house three hundred piastres the 
richer; but the owner of the camel with 
the glass eyes set out on the back of his 
beast to try it, light remaining for this, 
and I saw him no more until morning, 
when he came to me in a great depression 
of spirits. 

“* A strange thing has happened,’ said 
he. ‘My camel has lost both eyes. They 
have dropped out, and I cannot find them, 
search as I may.’ 

“The will of God,’ I answered, ‘ is 


mysterious.’ 


“¢T have come, said he, ‘to undo 
the trade.’ 
“<*T am not averse,’ I answered. ‘ Re- 


store the eyes to my camel and I will 
gladly give you back your own.’ 

“But this,” Abdullah concluded, with 
a chuckle, “the unfortunate man could 
not do.” 

“Here,” said I, “is a tale of your 
own invention.” 

“By God!” he answered, “the story 
is true.” 

“Tt is a tale,” I 
invention.” 

“By God and Mohammed!” he swore, 
“the story is true.” 

T taunted him again. 

“ By God and Mohammed the Messen- 
ger of God!” he protested, “the story is 
true as I have told it.” 

All these Bedouins are great oath- 


insisted, “of your 
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dodgers—artful at swearing, with reserva- 
tions. It. is an excellent thing; so many 
oaths they take that some way of escape 
from an ever-flowing perjury is demand- 
ed. I fancied now—sacred as the last 
oath had been—that Abdullah was trick- 
ing me; he must surely have his fingers 
crossed in the big sleeves. I required him 
to swear by his head and his religion, 
vowing to put away his wife if he failed 
in any particular of the truth: which 
is an oath (they say) that no Bedouin 
will violate. 

“The khawaja knows,” Abdullah an- 
swered, with a gentle smile, “that the 
oath is impossible!” 


So I do not believe the tale of the camel 
with the glass eyes; but it is a pleasantly 
fantastic invention, and I wish that I 
might. To the reality of these other 
tales Abdullah gravely swore, taking the 
threefold oath. They are true, it seems; 
but what matter? since, at any rate, they 
reflect the manner of his life, and present 
in an agreeably entertaining fashion the 
ethics of his business. Here was this 
Abdullah, no adherent of his tribe, which, 
to become a wandering camel-trader, he 
had deserted, much to the shame of him 
in the sight of all good Bedouins, who 
despise the man that yields his tribal iden- 
tity to become a wandering individual. The 
ease and security of the towns had over- 
come him; he had now no stomach for 
the desert. “It is a life,” said he, “ of 
starvation and bloodletting, a life of the 
beasts, and I have found a better.” This 
better had at present to do with the pil- 
grimage; but was no hearty occupation, 
like that of the camel-masters, who in 
these days of preparation come in from 
the wilderness and truculently strut the 
bazars. As I subsequently learned, Ab- 
dullah was a leech upon the pilgrimage— 
at one with the thieves and cutthroats and 
all manner of evil men who follow, but 
was of a more subtle and respectable class. 

It seemed, however (I recall), that he 
loved his young son overmuch, as do all 
Bedouin fathers, and would have him 
lead no life of the desert, but attend the 
Moslem schools of Damascus, that he 
might be an itinerant teacher of the 
Koran in the desert towns. 

“But Hassan, my son,” he sighed, “ is 
of the lion-heart; he is impatient for the 
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sword and the night expeditions of our 
tribe. Before long he will be away to 
the desert.” 

“What, now,” I inquired, idly, “ will 
his mother think of that?” 

“What matter?” Abdullah 
much bored. 

I ventured a curious suggestion. “ Sup- 
pose,” I said, “that this Hassan learned 
the arts of war in England?” 

“And returned?” Abdullah demanded, 
quickly. 

“ Even so.” 

Abdullah laughed a little. “ Whe- 
e-e-e-w!” he whistled. “He would to his 
tribe add a hundred tribes,” he declared, 
with eyes aflash. “ There would in twen- 
ty years be a new prince in the desert— 
a prince like Ibn Rachid!” 

We did not pursue this; and presently 
Abdullah, having rolled another cigarette, 
told, with a quick change of manner, the 
story of the merchant of Damascus and 
his venture into Nejd, as if he had but 
now recollected it. 


answered, 


“In my life,” said he, “I have roved 
from the Lebanon hills, through 


much 
the country of the Druses, and to the 
southward a journey of ninety days into 
the Great Desert, where no Christian may 
go. To Nejd went I in my youth, with 
my uncle, a rich man, who dwelt there, 
dealing in camels; ‘and to him came a 
merchant of Damascus, with three hun- 
dred camels for sale, the which he had 
driven for thirty days over the perilous 
desert, having heard that the sickness had 
created a need of beasts in Nejd. ‘I am 
come with these three hundred camels,’ 
said he to my uncle, ‘and now I must 
sell them at a price or lose the fortune 
I have invested in the enterprise. God 
forgive me this undertaking, which has 
been too great for my strength! I am 
worn out with travelling, and in haste 
to return. In Damascus,’ said he, ‘ they 
ask twelve napoleons for a camel; but I 
am so weary of this business that I de- 
mand no more than ten napoleons for 
each of my herd.’ ‘It is a reasonable 
thing,’ my uncle answered, ‘but I must 
first consider the matter. Do you meet 
me at this place to-morrow morning, and 
we will talk further of the business. 
Your camels are excellent beasts, and I 
would possess them.’ 
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“Thereupon the merchant departed; 
and presently my uncle called me from 
the house. 

“* Abdullah, said he, ‘you have heard 
this man, but he has not observed you. 
He is a simple man, now in hard case 
indeed, being able to drive his starved 
beasts no farther, and God has enlight- 
ened me with a plan to outwit him. Do 
you ride into the desert, where he may 
not eneounter you before the time; and at 
this hour to-morrow do you return and 
present me with this writing, riding in 
haste and as one come from a great dis- 
tance. If all goes well, we shall present- 
ly have much to thank God for” All 
this I did—and, indeed, with much art. 
I came hot and dusty, with the mare in 
a lather, galloping as with a message of 
warning against sudden attack; and I 
fell from the back of my horse at the 
very feet of my uncle and the merchant 
from Damascus, crying: ‘God be thanked 
that I have arrived! I have sped far 
and most cruelly with this letter, being 
commanded to deliver it in haste by your 
agent in Damascus.” ‘I am busy with 
this good merchant,’ answered my uncle, 
‘and will read the letter anon.’ But I 
besought him by the Prophet to open the 
message, lest some misfortune befall him; 
and having indulged me he gave great 
thanks to God.for His compassion, and 
spread the news which the letter con- 
tained, whereafter he came again to the 
anxious merchant, but now with a wo- 
ful countenance. 

“€God have mercy on you!’ said he. 
‘T have no need of your camels.’ 

“The merchant demanded an explana- 
hon. 

“The price of camels,’ answered my 
uncle, ‘has fallen to five napoleons in 
the camel-market of Damascus. Here!’ 
said he, ‘read the letter for yourself. I 
grieve for you, friend, for it seems indeed 
that God would ecastigate you for some 
sin. Come!’ said he, ‘I am an honest 
man, with a heart of compassion for the 
unfortunate, and though I hesitate to in- 
terfere with the obvious purposes of God, 
I will take pity, and risk my soul’s health 
by giving you four napoleons a head for 
your camels.’ The end of it was,” Ab- 
dullah concluded, “that when they had 
bargained for seven days, the merchant 
being hard to reduce, my uncle gave six 
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napoleons for each of the three hundred 
camels, and profited much thereby, for 
there was a great need of beasts in Nejd 
at that time. I learned much,” he added, 
“from that cunning man.” 


We left Abdullah now, for it was grown 
very late; but something I saw of him 
afterward, before the pilgrims set out for 
Mecea by God’s Gate, and though I could 
conceive no friendly feeling for him, be- 
eause of his villainy, I still must enter- 
tain myself with the display. Upon the 
oceasion of departure I chanced to bid 
him Godspeed. The day was fair and 
warm, the streets thronged, the town in 
a commotion of joyous excitement. There 
was no solemnity, except that settled upon 
the faces of the day-long streaming pro- 
cession; there was no shower of bless- 
ings from the roofs of the houses, nor 
bombardment of holy injunctions from 
the bazars of the Medan as men and 
beasts went by, but a lively bantering and 
tart criticism, as greets a parade in our 
own land. Beyond the city we stood 
to watch the passing of these poor folk. 

I observed presently a long string of 
camels bearing no burdens. 

“ What camels are these,” I asked, “ and 
why are they thus favored ?” 

“These camels,” they answered, “ will 
take up the burdens of the beasts which 
perish in the desert.” 

I wondered that in the organization 
of the pilgrimage an official considera- 
tion of this magnitude had been shown. 
But I was presently enlightened; here 
was nothing official at all, but a pri- 
vate enterprise. Strutting behind his 
string of beasts, having not yet taken 
to the saddle, came Abdullah from Ain 
el Kaum; and when I clapped eyes on him 
1 understood. Here were camels for sale 
to the unfortunate, who would. pay 
through the nose for their misfortunes. 
The trader ran from the road to kiss 
our hands; and we gave him God- 
speed, according to the form. He waved 
his hand again, shouted, “For God and 
Mohammed!” and disappeared in the con- 
fusion. That was the last we saw of him. 
In Cairo, six weeks afterward, when he 
should be arriving at his journey’s end, 
T learned that the pilgrims were dying 
of the plague in Mecca at the appalling 
rate of nearly five hundred a day. 
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The Scrubwoman 


BY MARIE LOUISE GOETCHIUS 


had been on her hands and knees 

scrubbing other people’s floors. The 
necessity for cleanliness in everything as 
far as her intelligence could grope had 
no particular value or reason, but it 
formed part of the instinctive activity of 
her hands—those hands which, hardened, 
nailless, stub-fingered, when they were 
empty hid themselves in a vague trouble 
behind her cotton apron—opening and 
shutting with eager relief for the scrub- 
bing-brush, the cleaning-rags, the brooms 
—diving into the inevitable pail of soap- 
suds, splashing and dusting and scouring 
and rubbing as if there were no body at- 
tached to them,—as if, in fact, Some One 
at some time back in the grimy ages had 
held them with malicious energy to the 
ground and told them to bear down on 
its surface and polish, polish endlessly. 

There was a hereditary monotony in 
this scrubwoman’s family. Her mother 
and her mother’s mother had scrubbed; 
her father and her father’s father had 
drunk; she herself had serubbed, her hus- 
band had drunk and died in drink, and 
her child—the child too young to count 
one way or the other—was already duly 
accepted as part of the working genera- 
tions to come. Some day it would serub, 
its husband would drink, and the line 
of drudges would lengthen drearily, un- 
complainingly down through the col- 
orless future. 

Worming in and out on her hands and 
knees, under and around other people’s 
feet, went the scrubwoman, effacing one 
by one the marks of those feet as they 
glided or trod over the unresisting floor. 
They meant nothing to her—as feet. 
They were simply part of the day’s labor. 
Sometimes she would raise herself to her 
knees and sit for a torpid moment hold- 
ing a washing-rag that dripped, and star- 
ing spiritlessly at some silk-stockinged 
ankle, or some dainty pointed shoe tread- 
ing over the geographically smal! region 


F ma since she could remember she 


of her world which still glistened from 
her brush. The passages of such shoes 
would simply mean another layer of work, 
an erasing of their traces. 

She was not a beautiful picture, this 
scrubwoman—with the curve of her ging- 
hamed back, the sprawling of her coarse 
limbs, the dirty white of her hair, the 
vacuous glance of her eyes. She looked 
indeed as if, in a vindictive moment, her 
own scrubbing-brush had turned upon 
her and scraped most of her away with 
its rough bristles, 

With her the days were all the same. 
From morning until evening patiently 
scouring floors, until the time when she 
could lay her implements of work neatly 
aside, and leaving the office building, the 
hotel, or whatever it was, join inertly the 
thick black stream of home-goers. Each 
night this pitching into the jam and crush 
of the kaleidoscopic streets had the same 
effect upon her. It bewildered and dazed 
her. The pushing and struggling and 
swaying from car straps, the jostling of 
good-humored crowds, the clanging of 
bells, all left her unexcited. It was as 
if she were too far below them to feel 
their touch or hear their noise. Mechan- 
ically her head bent toward the ground as 
she walked—mechanically she would no- 
tice the uncleanliness of the floors as she 
passed. Only once did she become sensi- 
ble to the tugging strings of humanity 
about her. That was on a very rainy 
evening —an evening where the damp 
smell of umbrellas filled the air in the 
Subway car, where hats, coats, and shoes 
were limp and soaking, and where people, 
crowding together, by common impulse 
scurrying from the wet, exhaled humid 
odors and mists from their uncomfort- 
able clothes. The serubwoman had found 
a seat in a car, but above her, stumbling 
and falling about helplessly, was a woman 
carrying in her arms a fat, heavy child 
-—an enormous, almost offensively beefy 
child—and the child was squirming and 
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screaming viciously; the Tusty noise of 
its voice attracted the scrubwoman. She 
watched it curiously for a moment, then 
she put out her arms. 

“T’ll hold it,” she said, expressionlessly. 

The mother dumped it gratefully into 
the proffered lap, and the secrubwoman’s 
water-hardened hands closed firmly around 
its body. She held it for a long while, 
finding an animal pleasure in its solid 
baby lampishness. 

“ You like children?’ its mother asked 
at last, with sudden gratefulness. 

“ Got one myself,” answered the scrub- 
woman, grufily. 

“Oh, really! Is it a boy or a girl?’ 
queried the mother, eagerly. 

“ Girl,” replied the scrubwoman. 

“ How old?” 

“ Goin’ on four.” 

“There’s nothing like it,” 
the mother, warmly. 

The serubwoman for the first time 
looked at the other woman. It was a 
light bit of flesh and blood that she saw 
—a little creature too small to reach the 
strap above her—a thinly dressed, hun- 
ery-cheeked, tired-eyed atom of a woman. 
Then the scrubwoman looked at the child 


continued 


on her knee—a raw, insatiable-eyed bulk 
of a child. 

“ They’re a lot of trouble,” she said. 

The mother -stared down, her eyes big 
with disapproval. 

“Oh, how ean you say such things!” 


she exclaimed, and the conversation 
dropped there. 

The baby was handed over at the next 
station. The serubwoman got off the car 
and trudged home. She felt heavy-legged 
and loggy-headed that evening. Her own 
child; a wisp of a thing, with a big 
head and a small body, lay wailing in 
her erib—a crib made out of a wicker 
wash-basket. 

The little room was painfully clean. 
Another woman, the neighbor whose care 
the child was during the day, had put 
the kettle on the stove and the water was 
boiling fussily. The scrubwoman, with 
a strange, unwonted warmth, bent over 
and kissed her child. Then she went 
about getting supper ready. After she 
and the child had eaten, the scrubwoman 
began to clean the room. It was her 
cleaning night. Onee a week she thor- 
oughly beat the dirt out of this room. 
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The child sat up in its crib and clapped 
its hands as it watched its mother. 

“Mur!” (it had never pronounced the 
word any other way)—*“ Mur, play bear,” 
it chuckled, gleefully, as the serubwom- 
an, down on her hands and knees, swashed 
the wooden floor with soap-suds. 

So the days went by monotonously, and 
the scrubwoman went with them. But 
there was something wrong with the 
drudging-power of her body. It had be- 
come clogged—in need of repair. Her 
knees ached, her back ached, her head 
ached. About this time, also, in the foggy 
recesses of her inactive brain a glint of 
intelligence began to creep its uncertain 
way toward a nerve-born consciousness. 
It started by her feeling her own body 
at its work, a thing she had never done 
before. She became aware of the pain- 
racking of it. She grasped at the end 
of the day with a new sense of relief; she 
stretched her cramped muscles as she rose 
from the floor; she breathed more deeply 
when she reached the street. Once or 
twice she had actually discovered herself 
lingering in her home-going. Her head 
had been throbbing, the air had been 
cool, and instinctively she had walked a 
few blocks. Then the lights of the shops 
had attracted her—she had stopped and 
looked into a few windows. There had 
been one particularly beautiful window 
with a display in it of baby clothes, pink- 
ribboned cribs, lace caps, miniature bath- 
tubs, ivory rings, and gold rattles. They 
fascinated her. She had never thought 
of children as possessing such things. 
She had never thought of her own child 
in anything but the dark brown gingham 
slips she had made for it herself with 
her clumsy fingers. These lacy pink and 
white garments were above her under- 
standing. She gaped at them a long 
while. Somehow, she could not imagine 
her Annie in any of them. At last she 
passed on, almost regretfully, and when 
she reached her room she stood looking 
down at her child, for a puzzled moment, 
as if her poor imagination were trying 
to clothe the little body in all the soft 
things she had seen. 

The child was growing to be a more 
and more constant idea to her—repre- 
senting as it did in her mind the day 
when she could rest and it could do her 
work—as she had done her own mother’s 
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work. Dumbly she longed for a ledge to 
lie upon—a stopping-off place. From the 
day the child was born she had known, 
without reasoning, that the next link had 
been formed to the line of workers. She 
would pass on the brushes, the cleaning- 
rags, the broom, and she herself would lie 
back and let a few grateful hours slip 
over her before that ending of everything 

that dropping off, the word of which 
was death, and the meaning of which 
was nothing. The word she recognized, 
just as she recognized the word work. It 
stood for the inevitable just as scrubbing 
stood for the inevitable. She crawled her 
way toward it on hands and knees. Her 
child stood ready at a certain crossing 
to receive and carry the legacy its mother 
would leave it. 

In the mean while the serubwoman ac- 
quired a regular habit of walking past 
the window where the baby clothes were 
sold. Her hands pressed against the 
thick, dividing pane of glass as she stared 
at the treasures behind it, her old face 
grew twisted with wonder. The desire 
never came to her of breaking the glass, 
snatching the pretty things she could see 
so clearly and running away with them. 
Instead of hungering to carry them to 
her Annie, she would have liked to carry 
Annie down to them—just to look at them 
from afar, as she had done, although it 
never occurred to her to actually bring 
this about. It was such a breaking away 
from the usual order of things. But 
slowly the old apathy of her mind was 
dissolving, and in her intelligence there 
was going on a strange topsyturvy mov- 
ing about of unused furniture. She 
thought now frequently, while she 
serubbed, of incongruously dainty things. 
She noticed the frilly dressed children 
who fluttered by her; she stared at the 
whisking bits of linen and lace which 
revealed themselves to the low range of 
her eyes. And in the evenings, when she 
reached home, she would sink into unac- 
customed dreams of white and pink ruffles 
and ribbon bows on the other babies’ 
cribs which were rocking and creaking so 
near her own baby’s wooden wash-basket. 

There came a morning at last when the 
scrubwoman felt really too ill to serub. 
She could not focus her energies that day 

-the floor shrank and expanded beneath 


her eyes. The eyes themselves felt as if 
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they had been left in water overlong; the 
inside of her head choked and bubbled as 
if it were full of soap-suds; her hands 
jerked nervously when she tried to us 
them. They refused to scrub for her that 
day. She needed air—if she could only 
get out in the air! Finally, she could 
stand it no longer. With a muttered ex- 
cuse to the manager she left the office 
building. Once on the streets, in the 
crisp sunshine of a clear November day, 
her head righted itself on her shoulders. 
She felt ashamed of having left her 
scrubbing, until suddenly a thought of 
the shop window came to her mind. Here 
she was, out alone early in the afternoon 
—there was no reason why she should 
not go to the window and feast her eyes 
on the soft things she had grown so to 
depend upon. 

Quickly she walked to the familiar 
street. Yes, it was the same as last night, 
only in a very remote corner of the show- 
case was another dress—a very simple 
little dress, light as a puff cloud, unorna- 
mented except for a feather - stitching 
around its neck. Above all the others, 
this dress caught the scrubwoman’s eye. 
Its very unadornment brought it nearer 
to her comprehension than the laces of 
the other things. All of a sudden, just as 
if it were no illusion, but a natural state 
of affairs, the scrubwoman saw Annie 
in the little dress—she saw the old brown 
slip tumble to the ground and this new 
white one sliding over her child’s shoul 
ders. The idea.of her child and the dress 
together formed itself. with glowing ob- 
stinacy in her mind. Her hand crept to 
the pocket of her coat and fingered rough- 
ly the warm purse which lay there. 
Money was in that purse, for she had 


-meant to stop at the bank on her way 


home. Every cent she could spare disap- 
peared into the silent slit of the bank. 
Penny by penny they must be lying in 
a dingy pile behind the iron door, holding 
themselves in readiness for some biting 
need—the needs that come to such as her. 
But now the money in the purse moved 
and clinked restlessly; the white dress in 
the window dimpled in soft lines. The 
serubwoman stared at it until everything 
else became a blur, and only the dress 
with Annie inside it stood out clearly. 
Then it happened. She went quickly 
in and bought the dress. She counted out 
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painfully a crumpled bill and a few worn- 
faced nickels. The bundle—such a tiny 
bundle—was put into her arms, and she 
found herself on the street again. With 
an anxiety which suddenly wished to 
assure itself that the saleslady had really 
given her the right thing, that no one, 
in faet, had cheated her, she stared at 
the window to see if by any chance the 
dress was still there. No, it had gone. 
Even while she looked, a hand holding a 
bit of fluff and lace darted through a 
back curtain and dropped its filmy burden 
into the very remote corner of the show- 
ease. Then the serubwoman knew that 
the dress was hers, and that the window 
could no longer claim it. As she moved 
forward, holding the bundle gingerly, as 
if it might break if she squeezed it, her 
thoughts crowded up around it, forming 
themselves with heavy persistency into 
something like coherent expression. She 
had bought such a dress for Annie—she 
had spent her money—she had dared, 
dared to do this foolish thing! She felt 
vaguely that she had taken some definite, 
irrevocable step into the future, and she 
was so afraid of what it might be, that, 
in a panic, she tried to exert herself into 
giving it tangible shape, so that she might 
see and combat it. It seemed dimly to be 
an ambition—an ambition about Annie. 
Annie would now be dressed as the rich 
babies she had seen were dressed; Annie 
would join their ranks; she would lie 
back luxuriously in this white dress with 
her little hands folded. Annie would 
have golden curls and blue eyes and the 
pinkest of cheeks, and she would have to 
have candy and toys, and she would never, 
never be dressed in a brown slip again. 
The serubwoman gasped as the signifi- 
cance of this tremendous thought edged 
across her mind. It would mean that 
Annie would be always clothed in soft, 
beautiful things; that Annie would go 
on mounting the seales, in fact, while she, 
the serubwoman, would have to remain 
on her hands and knees to work and 
work until she dropped, so that the first 
stepping-stone for the child might be its 
mother’s back. But then the time of 
rest which she—the mother—had counted 
on, the long-planned-for rest of the days 
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to come? It would have to be given up. 
No! The serubwoman squeezed the bun- 
die in her arms defiantly. No—not that! 
This act of hers was a silly extravagance, 
not the beginning of sacrifice. She de- 
cided that she would not even give the 
dress to the child. She would return it 
to-morrow and get the money back, and 
then there would be no question of any 
thing different. Her head ached with the 
unaccustomed effort of concentration, as 
she slid unseeingly through the evening 
crowd. They were all grubby, brown 
shadows of a world which had no impor- 
tance to her. She was nearly home now. 
Her mind had settled itself down again 
to its original sodden trudge. Her brief 
exaltation was forgotten—her big moment 
had passed. There had never been any 
issue, anything to change—she and her 
child were as they always had been and 
would be. 


The child was playing a game. On its 
hands and knees, it was pretending to 
serub the floor. It was a very exciting 
game. The neighbor had given it a wisp 


of a sponge, an old nail-brush picked up 
from some waste heap, and a bit of soap. 


With these, the child dabbled happily. 
Its brown slip dragged along the floor, 
its back curved, its head bent between 
its hands. 

The serubwoman toiled up the stairs. 
The door creaked as she opened it, but 
the child did not turn. The scrubwoman 
stopped in the doorway and stared down 
at the little figure on its hands and knees 
absorbed in its scrubbing. 

With a sudden wrench, she snatched up 
the child from the floor. The roughness 
of her fingers made the little one cry. 
The mother pulled at the slip, which 
ripped open and fell, a brown smudge, on 
the floor. Then she grabbed the string 
off the bundle, tore open the paper, and. 
holding the child firmly on her lap. 
foreed the white dress down over its head, 
forced its little arms into the sleeves, but- 
toned the back rudely, and dropped the 
child, white dress and all, down in its 
wash-basket crib. 

Then she stood over the crib, looking at 
her child with strangely triumphant eyes. 





The Sea and Music 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


little-known mystic there is recounted 

a singular fable of the Celts concern- 

ing Manannan, god of the sea and the 
winds. Lying beside the shore of the 
sea, Manannan overheard a man and 
woman talking together. He heard the 
man offer to the woman love and home 
and peace. And the woman, who was a 
creature of the sea (or, as some say, a seal- 
woman), answered him, saying that she 
would bring to him “the homelessness 
of the sea, and the peace of the restless 
wave, and love like the wandering wind.” 
Then the man rebuked her, saying that 
she could be no woman; whereupon she 
laughed and entered the water. When 
she had vanished, Manannan appeared to 
the man in the guise of a youth, and 
questioned him concerning his love for 
the sea-woman. He then proffered him 
advice, bidding him seek a young girl 
whom he would meet singing on the 
heather, one who would be white and fair. 
But for consolation, because of the man’s 
lost love in the water, Manannan told him 
that he would give him a gift; “and he 
took a wave of the sea and threw it into 
the man’s heart.” The man did as he 
was bid, wedding and dying and leaving 
children after him. But a mysterious 
thing befell; for he and his children and 
his children’s children “knew by day 
and by night a love that was tameless 
and changeable as the wandering wind, 
and a longing that was unquiet as the 
restless wave, and the homelessness of 
the sea. And that is why they are called 
Sliochd-na-mara, the Clan of the Waters.” 
It sometimes fantastically seems as if 
only those who are in an interior sense 
children of the sea, who are attuned to 
it through some secret intimacy of the 
spirit, can capture its spell and imprison 
it in forms of beautiful art. Many poets 
have sung of the sea, have listened en- 
thralled to its multifarious voice; yet 
how many have rendered, through any 
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[ a strange and touching book by a 


sustained and ample vision, a full and 
eloquent impression of it? When one 
recalls that the supreme Elizabethan 
achieved such a phrase as 


“in eradle of the rude imperious surge ”; 
when one thinks of 

“the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea” 
of Arnold; or 
ful line, 


“the deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” 


of Swinburne’s wonder- 


it becomes apparent that to poets of very 
diverse capacities has it been given to 
illuminate by gleams this vast and subtle 
theme. But those masters of poetic 


speech whom one thinks of as having 
known long and revealing communion 
with the sea: do they not seem to have 
in their blood—to adopt the mystical no- 


tion of the ancient legend of the north, 
the restless and vital pulse of the sea? 
It is not unilluminating to think of Swin- 
burne, in whose verse the movement and 
color of the sea are so triumphantly per- 
vasive, as of the children of the wave; 
or of Whitman, with his cosmic chantings 
of the vastness and mystery of the deep, 
as of the clan of the waters. 

At the best, the poet who would under- 
take to convey any image of the sea by 
means of words is hampered by his 
vehicle. It is not necessarily to hold a 
brief for the art of music to feel that 
the medium of tones is incomparably 
fitted for rendering impressions of the 
sea. The analogies are as obvious as 
they are beguiling: there is nothing in 
the visible pageant of the natural world 
that is more completely the embodiment 
of movement, of rhythmic life, than the 
sea; nothing that is so infinitely various 
in its enchantment; and music, pre- 
eminently among the arts, can convey 
the sense of movement—not alone the 
quality of movement that is irresistible 
and impelling, but the subtler dynamic 
life that stirs almost imperceptibly under 
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quiet surfaces; and it is the most flexible 
and plastic of the arts. 

It would seem, then, as if the sea must 
have been for the music-maker a con- 
tinuous inspiration; yet one will search 
among the pages of the masters of three 
centuries of instrumental music—a period 
which covers its entire life—without find- 
ing more than a dozen important examples 
of what may be called marine tone- 
painting; and these are all virtually of 
our own day. The case, though, is not 
so mysterious as it seems. To begin with, 
it is clear that the tone-poet who would 
attempt a seascape of even small dimen- 
sions must have at his command an in- 
strument of great power, richness, and 
variety of expression. 

Such a vehicle of expression did not 
exist prior to the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. An imaginative com- 
poser who, in the day of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, let us say, should have endeavored 
to convey some tonal impression of the 
sea in one of its majestic, alluring, or 
sinister moods, would have been in as 
embarrassing a situation as a painter who 
should attempt a seaseape with an equip- 
ment consisting of a tube of black and 
a tube of red paint and a brush with 
half a dozen bristles, or as Mr. Swinburne 
would be if his yoeabulary were imag- 
inably limited to that of a schoolboy of 
sixteen. Our supposititious eighteenth- 
century composer would, in other words, 
have lacked the necessary tools. The 
orchestra of his day was a poor and thin 
affair, deficient in number and variety 
of instruments; and instead of the full- 
voiced pianoforte of our time he had noth- 
ing more expressive at his command than 
the gracious tinkling of harpsichords and 
spinets. The orchestra as we know it— 
an instrument of expression that is al- 
most unrivalled in range and eloquence— 
is a heritage from Richard Wagner, who 
in his turn had received valuable sug- 
gestions from the experiments of that 
tumultuous Romantic, Hector Berlioz. 
The modern orchestra, therefore, and the 
modern manner of using it—for the 
technic of orchestration has steadily kept 
pace with the growth of the orchestra 
itself—are both matters of very recent 
history; Berlioz has been dead less than 
half a century, and the magician of 
Tristan and the Ring barely twenty- 
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five years. Nor has that other eloquent 
medium of the contemporary tone-poet, 
the pianoforte, disclosed its full possi- 
bilities of utterance save within the last 
few decades. The vivid and delicate ef- 
fects of color, the rich perspectives, the 
superb sonorities which are familiar to 
us in the piano music of such modern 
romantics and impressionists as Brahms, 
Grieg, MacDowell, Debussy, would have 
been both technically and mechanically 
impossible in the day which saw the 
birth of the Beethoven Sonata. 

It will be seen, then, that only within 
recent years has the composer of imag- 
inative and pictorial instinct had at his 
disposal adequate means for the convey- 
ance of his thought. Evidently for any 
considerable music of the sea we must 
look to moderns, to the men of the last 
half-century—the writers of “ programme 
music,” the tone-poets and tone-painters, 
the realists and impressionists: those 
who have made of music an articulate 
and expressive art, a medium of dramatic 
and poetical utterance, rather than an 
art of pure design. Yet even in modern 
music, and despite the pliant vehicles 
now at their disposal, there have been 
comparatively few music- makers who 
have, in Ossian’s phrase, “ gone the sea- 
ward way.” Musical art, from the time 
of the first realists, has had an abundance 
of landscapists, crude and meagre in 
achievement as, in the earlier days, they 
necessarily were. But one cannot help 
wondering at the comparative rarity in 
contemporary music of the tone - poet 
of the sea. Doubtless, as it was said at 
the beginning of this inquiry, the tribe 
of the wave are necessarily few in num- 
bers. The sea is not for all, nor even 
for the truly imaginative, a thing com- 
pact of enthralment, an alluring pres- 
ence. There are those whom it repels, 
for whom the sense of its vast loneliness, 
its insuperable mystery, is barren of any 
enkindling effect upon the spirit. Not 
for all is the sea exhilarating and arous- 
ing. It has its own clan, those who are 
subtly bound to it through some un- 
fathomable affinity, who will always re- 
spond to its exultant or secret call. But 
these are few. Some among them are 


poets or dreamers; but not many, even of 
these, work through the medium of the 
difficult and forbidding art of music; 
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have all the musical 


alas! 
seapists been either poetic or imaginative. 


nor, sea- 

One should think first, perhaps, of 
Mendelssohn, in a survey of the earliest 
musical sea-painting which still falls per- 
suasively upon the modern sense. In his 
gently picturesque and fanciful over- 
tures, “The Hebrides,” “The Lovely 
Melusina,” and “ Becalmed at Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage” (after Goethe’s lit- 
tle poems, “ Meerestille” and “ Gliick- 
liche Fahrt”), there is marine painting 
of a kind which to-day seems somewhat 
lean in poetic quality, despite its indis- 
putable grace; though it should be re- 
ealled that Richard Wagner, on the 
strength of certain effects in the “ Hebri- 
des” overture, acclaimed its composer as 
“ a landscape-painter of the first order ”— 
praise which could not have sounded as 
extravagant when it was spoken as it 
does in our own time. 

Rubinstein in his “ Ocean” symphony 
painted upon a far larger canvas, and with 
a richer palette, than did the precise and 
conservative author of the “ Hebrides ” 
score. When Rubinstein composed mu- 
sic he wrote always out of a full heart; 
his moods and his emotions were incom- 
parably more intense and more impelling 
than were those of the thinner-blooded 
Mendelssohn; but his deficiency was, 
ultimately, the same: he lacked the power 
of creating musical ideas — harmonic, 
melodic, rhythmical concepts—of impor- 
tance and enduring vitality. Thus his 
music is barren at its core. There is an 
oppressive pathos in his “ Ocean” sym- 
phony, his most ambitious and significant 
work. One feels, in listening to its 
plethoric measures—the score is immense 
in extent—the sadness which always at- 
tends a piece of creative art wherein the 
inspiring impulse has failed to fructify 
in shapes of beauty. Yet Rubinstein 
perceived and was stirred by the sea in 
its majestic aspect. The rapture of it, 
the fascination of its more joyous moods, 
are not in his music; yet within the often 
commonplace exterior of this score there 
has been distilled something of the au- 
thentic spirit of the ocean in its graver 
condition—one hears at times the huge 
and solemn voice of the sea, chanting its 
immemorial song under lonely skies. 

There are in the Wagner operas frag- 
ments of sea-music which revive one’s 
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persistent regret that the inventor of the 
modern lyric drama did not write more 
for the orchestra alone and less for the 
stage. There is some splendid tone- 
painting of the sea in its most tragic and 
turbulent moods in the overture to The 
Flying Dutchman; and there are a few 
delectable touches of the same graphic 
delineation in J'ristan und Isolde. The 
Russians, Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff, have es- 
sayed, with not very marked success, to 
fix upon the symphonic canvas something 
of the spell of deep waters; and there is 
sea-music of a not too imposing quality 
in symphonic poems by the Belgian, Paul 
Gilson, the American, John Knowles 
Paine, and a radical young Englishman 
of to-day, Granville Bantock, who has 
set portions of Shelley’s “ Witch of At- 
las” as a series of orchestral tone-pic- 
tures; but until that true and lamented 
genius, Edward MacDowell, put forth, 
ten years before his death, his volume 
of “Sea Pieces” for the piano, it is not 
too much to say that the ocean as a theme 
for the modern tone-poet had not achieved 
any searchingly eloquent expression. 

The wonder of these eight short piano 
pieces, most of which are less than four 
pages in length, is that, within an in- 
credibly brief compass, and with only 
the monochromatic keyboard of the piano 
for their medium, they present a com- 
posite picture of the sea that is astonish- 
ing in its variety and breadth. Here is 
genuine sea-poetry—poetry to match with 
that of Whitman and the author of “ Tha- 
lassius ” and “ A Channel Passage.” The 
musie is drenched with salt spray, wind- 
swept, exhilarating; there are pages in 
it through which rings the thunderous 
laughter of the sea in its moments of 
cosmic and terrifying elation, and there 
are pages through which drift sun-painted 
mists, or wherein the ineffable tenderness 
of the ocean under summer stars is con- 
veyed with a beauty that is both magical 
and deep. The range of mood is in it- 
self singularly impressive, passing from 
the superb exordium, an apostrophe “To 
The Sea,” to the melting and solemn 
loveliness of “ Starlight ”; from “ In Mid- 
Ocean ”—where the thought is of Whit- 
man’s sea of 

“brooding scowl and murk ”— 
to the ominous and unquiet grandeur of 
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“From the Depths,”—where again one 
recalls the sea of Whitman, speaking 


. with husky, haughty lips.” 


These remarkable pieces, which are not 
yet either adequately known or appraised, 
are epics in littlkk—and the littleness 
is wholly a quantitative matter: their 
spiritual and imaginative substance is 
not only of rare quality, but of strik- 
ing amplitude. 

It has been left, though, for the most 
daring and original of contemporary 
music-makers, the Frenchman, Olaude 
Debussy, to throw upon the spacious 
canvas of the modern orchestra a tonal 
picture of the sea that is commensurate 
both in dimensions and inspiration with 
the most notable seascapes in literature 
and painting. Debussy is at once an 
iconoclast and a path-breaker. He has 
displayed a serene indifference toward 
many of the sacrosanct canons of the 
orthodox musician, and he has created a 
form of his own, evolving through the 
flame of a swift and liberating inspira- 
tion a uniquely fluid and untrammelled 
style. He is also, in addition to being 
the inventor of an utterly novel and per- 
sonal manner of writing music, a dream- 
er, a mystic, and a man of subtle and 
clairvoyant imagination. Now it is fair- 
ly obvious that such a musician was pre- 
destined to paint the sea, and in a man- 
ner the reverse of ordinary. Debussy has 
been familiar to concert-goers in this 
country for less than a decade. He is 
known by his orchestral setting of Mal- 
larmé’s ecstatic reverie, “The Afternoon 
of a Faune”—music that is like an 
iridescent web of fire and dew; by his 
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exquisite “ Nocturnes,” also for orchestra 
(in one of which, “ Sirens,” there is a 
delicious limning of moonlit waters); by 
his famous music-drama after Maeter- 
linck, “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” and by 
various songs and piano pieces. But he 
is nowhere so arresting an apparition as 
in his orchestral “sketches ” (as he calls 
them), “La Mer”—the most extraordi- 
nary sea-music that has ever crystallized 
into tone. 

Debussy has what Sir Thomas Browne 
would have called “a solitary and retired 
imagination.” He has viewed the multi- 
tudinous spectacle of the sea through the 
magie casements of the mystic who is 
both a poet and a visionary. So when he 
assumes to depict in his music such things 
as “dawn and noon on the ocean,” “ sport 
of the waves,” and a “dialogue of the 
wind and the sea,” it is not really of 
these things that he is telling us, but of 
the changing phases of a sea of dreams, 
a chimerical sea,. a thing of strange 
visions and stranger voices, of fantastic 
colors and incalculable winds—a phantas- 
magoria of the spirit, rife with evanescent 
shapes and presences that are at times 
full of bodement and vague terror, at 
times lovely and infinitely capricious, at 
times sunlit and dazzling. Yet beneath 
these elusive and impalpable overtones 
the image of the living sea persists: the 
immemorial enchantment lures and en- 
thralls and terrifies; so that we come to 
wonder if they are not, after all, the same 
—the sea that seems an actuality of 
brine and tossing spray and inexorable 
depths and reaches, and the lustrous and 
haunted sea that opens before the magic 
easements of the dreaming mind. 
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to a divorced woman, and infinite- 

ly worse than that, in their un- 
compromising eyes, to a woman who 
divorced herself with the plain inten- 
tion of getting married to him, was the 
impossible, the unforgivable, thing to 
the three impeccable aunts with whom 
Carroll lived, and, sympathetically, to 
the more or less impeccable troop of 
relatives likewise scandalously involved. 
That the union of the two was, so far 
as might externally be considered, a 
marriage of love and for love, and that 
the original husband of Héléne, mod- 
erately speaking, had turned out by gen- 
eral consent to be a beast and a repro- 
bate, had practically no weight in the 
horrified protestations of Carroll’s kin. 
When they realized the humiliating 


Te marriage of De Lancey Carroll 


futility of their bitter opposition—which 
left no unpleasant stone unturned—in 
the face of their nephew’s dignified, 
pained relentlessness of purpose, they ac- 
cepted their defeat, alienated their boy 
from the household, and retired haugh- 
tily into the remnant of what they called 


their desecrated family life. The upshot 
of it was that Carroll and Héléne were 
quietly married one morning by the 
Mayor of Boston, and some time after 
took up their abode in an unprejudiced 
apartment hotel. 

The ensuing results were not unique, 
however painful and embittering they 
seemed to the two. It is difficult, even 
for love and youth and a courageous con- 
viction of right, to combat—nay, to en- 
dure calmly—a spear-pointed social pha- 
lanx. The instructive paradox of the 
situation, now that it had become poign- 
antly personal, only bewildered and dis- 
gusted them. Why the intelligent, 
charming, gracious, conservative group 
who claimed Héléne as their own when 
she was desolately, miserably unhappy— 
called her “poor brave dear,” indeed, 
—now that she was removed from that 
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condition imto the deepest happiness 
would have none of her, was of a compli- 
cation hopeless to try to untangle. The 
few emancipated persons who openly 
espoused their cause, or at least would 
have had they been given the opportunity, 
were, as not infrequently happens, rather 
less desirable in the eyes of the Carrolls 
than the affronted others. 

Their own love in all this suffered 
nothing. Rather, it took on a rarer, 
tenderer quality, and was eager to dis- 
cover in itself the sovereign balm for the 
daily inflicted wounds. Yet, even so, the 
habits of their living could not be light- 
ly disregarded and altered; and the de- 
pendence, after all, of Carroll and his 
wife on their own kind—their own in 
the sense, at least, of birth and breeding, 
position and avocation—was tremendous. 

Oarroll, naturally, as it touched him- 
self alone, felt less keenly the social 
frigidity. Much of his day was passed 
in a law office, where under the patronage 
of two or three great legal names he 
read and studied law, occasionally even 
was entrusted with a minor case. The 
necessity of work, save as an outlet to 
his energy, Carroll had not known. His 
fortune was adequate; his wife, too, was 
modestly rich. So his work was to him 
an ethical factor largely, in which he 
put himself in accord with his fellows 
and exemplified the duty of the Amer- 
ican citizen. 

The taking of a wife added a new 
interest to De Lancey Oarroll’s life. 
Added is scarcely the word. Over- 
topped, overmastered every other interest. 
And since they had begun their married 
existence in a figurative rain of stones— 
whether from glass houses or not matters 
little—he put himself and all his great 
indignant goodness of heart to shelter 
her. Her wounds were more. grievous 
perhaps to him than they were to Héléne; 
her silent shut-lipped suffering was an 
outspoken agony to him. 
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Half hopefully they bore their ostra- 
cism for a year. Then, one day coming 
home to find Héléne sobbing over the 
visit of a great lady who had left cards 
for a guest that happened to be staying 
with them and none for her, Carroll 
swore excitedly, and after sending the 
social arbiter and all her kind into 
abysses of old-fashioned torment, de- 
clared he had had enough of his dashed 
country; that they would leave it for 
good and all as soon as they could arrange 
their affairs. A month later—in April— 
found them in Venice. 

Italy—Italy at least in its interna- 
tional phases—was familiar both to Car- 
roll and to his wife. Often enough in 
other conditions they had each travelled 
expensively from city to city, had estab- 
lished themselves for a time in some ex- 
pressionless grandiose hotel devised for 
the housing of tourists, and had amused 
themselves in the performance of such 
diversions as a full purse and the ac- 
commodating Baedeker might suggest. 
And even in this makeshift interpreta- 
tion of the possibilities of Italy, each of 
them had confessed to the finding of a 
glamour, a restful freedom, a suggestion 
of fascinating ease, in the indolent grace 
of a country so different—as yet—from 
their own. But of the life of the ex- 
patriate who in form, if in nothing else, 
becomes a dweller in a foreign city, they 
knew nothing. So in a sense they had 
the charm of beginning the world anew. 
Everything was by way of being an ex- 
periment, a hazard of new fortunes. 

Venice, apart from its voluptuous past 
—a voluptuousness which still wonderful- 
ly compels—has, to the initiated lingerer 
there, a certain fascination of the pres- 
ent to be apprehended delicately, under- 
standingly, as a strange, subtle, decadent 
perfume. One may find in the elegantly 
bedimmed splendor of its palaces such 
a modernity of life, half mysterious, 
tarnished more or less, suggestive of 
shadowy reflections, from which life one 
has or has not the impulse to hold one- 
self aloof. Héléne, indeed, had no de- 
sire for exclusion. On the sharp rebound 
from her own world as she was, she ac- 
cepted gratefully a condition of living 
wherein was no withdrawal of contami- 
nated shoulders, no invidiousness of criti- 
cism. She had a newer, intenser inter- 
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est; she drew a freer, more natural breath. 
So, then, Héléne Carroll’s life flowered 
out richly enough. First and complete 
was her love for her husband, daily 
more satisfying, more serene; then there 
was her love for Venice itself, which in- 
creased with every year, until the very 
sight and sound of the city often blurred 
her eyes with tears. She yielded herself 
entirely to the medium in which she dwelt. 

De Lancey Carroll, too, more or less 
openly, admitted his love of the life they 
had adopted. Primarily he had chosen 
Venice as a possibility because there was 
water there. Stroke on his ’varsity eight, 
he had never given up his passion for 
rowing, and the tingling in his muscles 
for exercise was never thoroughly sati- 
ated till he had an oar in his hands. 
Before the first year of this stay had 
passed he had mastered the art of the 
gondolier, and at the bow or on the poppa 
commanded even his gondolier’s praise. 
Gradually, too, he had picked up the 
Venetian dialect. Not a fine day passed 
that Carroll was not in his own light 
rowing-boat, or off for a day’s jaunt in 
the gondola with his men. Often Héléne 
went with him, and when the need for 
food overtook them they would eat gayly 
in whatever tiny osteria they had the 
luck to find, Carroll talking and laughing 
with the sympathetic Italians as if he 
were one of them. Perhaps they would 
race back against another gondola in the 
marvellous opalescence of twilight, skim- 
ming the mother-of-pearl lagoon, dotted 
with black gondolas like the notes on 
a staff of music, and arriving breathless- 
ly triumphant home. So he kept his 
head clear and his body hard, brown, and 
taut as a cable. 

His imposing legal library Carroll 
had brought with him. It was a work 
for many rainy days to unpack it and 
bestow it leisurely in places to his liking. 
When, after an unconscionable time, it 
was arranged on its shelves, he began to 
talk of systematic reading, even went so 
far as occasionally to pull down a pon- 
derous volume and bury himself in it. 
Yet somehow he was always lacking the 
time or the inspiration for that earnestly 
intended system. Héléne came to talk 
to him, or he to her, or there were guests 
in the house, an excursion was to be 
made; or of a sudden they might shut 
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the apartment for two or three months 
and wander about Europe. “And, hang 
it!” as he put it, “I can’t work as 
a hen picks up corn here and there. 
I’ve got to be properly arranged and in 
the mood.” 

Though he was not a man of great 
sentiment — sentiment, at least, fluent, 
speakable, poetically colored—Carroll had 
a fine, gentle appreciation of beauty; so 
sensitive was it that often he felt em- 
barrassed in its possession. Perhaps his 
recognition of it was more physical than 
mental; but at any rate he was well in 
accord with his wife in her love of 
Venice. Of their social life he was 
rather non-committal. He accepted it 
beeause his instincts were social and he 
liked association with his fellows. All 
his training had been to that end. In- 
deed, neither he nor Héléne was of the 
sort who, in any case, could consider 
“the world well lost.” 

In such an atmosphere as this, and in 
such mental conditions and physical, ten 
years vanished and seemed little more 
than a yesterday. One ceases to reckon 
time in years in Venice—it is rather a 
thing of periods. Through it all their 
intercourse with America had had little 
of vitality in it, nor had they once re- 
turned to their own country. Then 
came Varney’s appearance. 

They found him one evening as they 
were sitting over their coffee at one of 
the hundreds of tiny iron tables that 
crowd the Piazza of San Marco when 
night falls and all Venice troops in, like 
a gigantic grand-opera chorus, to hear 
the music. Héléne was idly staring at 
the endlessly passing and repassing turgid 
eurrent of life, and reflecting on the 
amazing lack of imagination in the 
Creator of the human pattern: they were 
all so alike; in the sum of it the slight 
divergences, differences, which one count- 
ed as beauty, ugliness, straightness of 
limb, lameness, meanness of face, good- 
ness, what not, mattered so little. It was a 
lesson to vanity and a sop to humility, 
she considered. Just then her eye caught 
the tall, abnormally tall, blackness of a 
man’s figure overtopping all others. As 
he strolled on—so it seemed to her— 
rather detached and helpless, he came 
into the flare of gaslight. She touched 
Carroll’s arm quickly. “Look, Lance! 
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Isn’t that George Varney? I’m sure 
it is.” 

Carroll’s leisurely eyes searched in the 
indicated direction. “By Jove, I be- 
lieve it is! Yes—that’s Varney. You 
couldn’t mistake that figure and cut of 
head—and the hat.” 

“It is somehow too incongruous to 
think of George Varney in Venice. I'd 
as soon expect him at an afternoon 
tea,” pursued Héléne. “ Lance, go and 
get him. Bring him here to us, if he 
will come.” 

Carroll hesitated. 
Héléne, really ?” 

She nodded and smiled. “ Yes—go.” 

Presently Oarroll returned with Var- 
ney, his own adequate height and mus- 
cular breadth dwarfed by the great man 
who towered behind him. “I’ve brought 
him, Hélane,” he said. “ Now to fit him 
into this little table.” 

After the salutations were over, Var- 
ney dropped into his chair exhaustedly 
and pulled off his huge Panama hat. 
“To find myself here after twenty-five 
years,” he sighed, in his drawling, so- 
norous bass, “is not unlike putting a 
street-car horse on the race-track. He 
hasn’t the adequate speed to perform nor 
the adequate looks to be one of the 
spectators. And you say you like it 
here, Carroll ?” 

“Yes, I like it,’ De Lancey Carroll 
replied, with a laugh. 

“But what do you do with yourself?’ 
went on Varney, with his uncompromis- 
ing directness. 

Héléne watched the man delightedly. 
She took a keen pleasure in his bigness— 
the body too big for his chair, the legs 
too long for accommodation to their 
space, the hands too huge for the little 
cup he held—and the great head the 
larger for its shaggy mane of grizzled 
black hair. The hawk eyes under their 
hedges of brows, the lofty beaked nose, 
the gentle wide-cut mouth, the smooth- 
shaven face, whose skin, yellowed and 
deeply lined, stretched like leather over 
the jutting bony promontories under- 
neath, all made for a certain majestic 
ugliness. Only America, she reflected, 
could have produced such a man. She 


“Do you want him, 


had known him since she was a girl in 
her teens, for he had been a friend of 
Carroll, too, had made his 


her father’s. 
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acquaintance, as a young lawyer makes 
the acquaintance of an older and more 
famous. Indeed, all Boston knew George 
Varney; his reputation was that of one 
of the foremost lawyers of his time. 

Héléne recalled herself to the conversa- 
tion of the two men. “ Row in a boat?” 
she heard Varney rumble, contemptuous- 
ly. “In a sentimental gondola? And 
you have done nothing but that for ten 
years? Great Scott!” 

Carroll was visibly embarrassed. 
“ Well, I—I—naturally I have had—one 
doesn’t row all day. I find there are 
many things to keep one occupied, to—” 
Varney laughed cavernously. “ My 
dear boy, a man can sit on a fence rail 
and spit and whittle all day—it ‘ll oc- 
cupy him. There, there, don’t you mind 
me at all. I’m always talking too much,” 
he finished, with his sudden, winning 
smile. “And I don’t know but the man 
on the fence has the best of it, after all.” 

Héléne came to the rescue. “ Really, 
Mr. Varney, Lance doesn’t confine him- 
self entirely to the water. He has 


other—” 
“So I see,” broke in Varney, with an 
old-fashioned gallantry, “and he is most 


biessedly lucky.” 

With a reddened acceptance of his 
compliment, Héléne continued: “ He 
keeps up his law, I mean. Whenever 
there is a spare moment, Lance is in 
his library. Really, you mustn’t be hard 
on him.” 

The sadness which is always near to 
the faces of men like Varney suddenly 
softened and shadowed over him. He 
sighed. “Hard on him? My child, if 
{ am eross and cantankerous, it is only 
because he has got what I haven’t. If 
I weren’t so old and battered, I’d go so 
far as to envy him. That’s what I get 
for coming back to Italy, to Venice. I 
came here years ago as a young man, just 
as moonstruck, canal-haunted, love-sick, 
as any young hot-blooded fellow can be. 
Lord, Lord—” He broke off and sank 
into reflection. “Hum!” His eyes did 
not see the light-hearted, chattering 
crowd endlessly passing and repassing; 
nor did his ears gather in the crash of 
the grandiose finale the band was beat- 
ing out. “Hum!” He laughed ruefully. 
“Tl tell you a secret. Don’t you ever 
let it out. If it got to Boston, they’d 
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disbar me. I nearly stayed here for good 
and all once, in those other years. Well, 
well, my children, it’s better I didn’t. 
The Almighty intended to make me work, 
as He intends every man to work—only 
some of us manage to fool Him some- 
times—I don’t know how. As I say, I’m 
just a faithful street-car horse. And 
now I have to work, to keep myself from 
being the meanest-tempered old cuss in 
Boston. Work is good, Carroll; it is good 
for us old horses. Maybe you younger 
ones can evade it ”—his laugh rolled out 
again and seemed to shake the glasses 
on the table—“* but then I never had the 
little boat habit. Venice—what on earth 
have I to do with Venice?” 

Varney fell silent, and Carroll and 
Héléne did not disturb his thoughts. 
Indeed, they themselves were each in- 
volved in a web of their own. Héléne 
was vaguely recalling from the past the 
threads of an old romance of Varney’s 
she remembered hearing from her father 
—something to do with an Italian wom- 
an, she fancied—and pondering on the 
pity that a nature so rare and generous 
as Varney’s should have been forced into 
the narrow, tortuous channel to which 
it had so long been condemned. To her 
the pathos of this man in Venice, in the 
ashes of the fires which had burned out 
his youth and desire, was the most 
piteous thing in the world. But De 
Lancey Carroll was on a widely diver 
gent, far-distant path of thought from 
that of his wife. His eyes furtively 
sought Varney, turned away to the 
throngs of people, came back again to 
the impassive, rugged, melancholy face. 
The good-natured, bluff rebuke of the 
man for his, Carroll’s, ten years of un- 
accomplishment stung him. The older 
man’s seorn for the little “sentimental 
gondola” perturbed his peace of mind. 
Often enough in their life in Venice 
he had asked himself if he were really 
doing his duty as a citizen of a great 
country, as a descendant of an honored 
family; if he had the ethical right to 
live as he was living. He had even 
spoken of it to Héléne, in an abashed way. 
She had answered him, as women have 
the illogically satisfying fashion of an- 
swering an abstract question, by briefly 
recalling some illuminating personal ex- 
periences of her own in America, the bit- 
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terness and pain of which he could not 


controvert; and in his sympathy for her 
To-night, 
by the side of this man, so physically 


his misgivings were set aside. 
big, so mentally laugh 
and eall but 
whose name stood among the first of the 
great jurists of his State, Carroll felt 
small and humiliated and ineapable. A 


could 


horse, 


who 


big, 


himself a street-car 


cloud of unhappiness no bigger than a 
man’s hand wavered in his sky. 

Lifting her 
head to the tented purple of the night 


sky above them, star-pierced and moon- 


Héléne broke the silence. 


enchanted, she murmured, “ Was ever in 
the world such a piazza as this, in such 
a city 9” 

Varney shook his huge head as if to 
fling off “No, God 
knows there isn’t or wasn’t. But I have 
Even the 
meanest, dirtiest, poorest little Venetian 
right of 
I who maybe can com- 
once I 


haven’t a vestige of posses- 


some oppression. 


no sense ot possessing it. 


beggar-boy has an inalienable 
ownership, whil 
prehend his Venice as he can’t 
could feel it 
sion. I hate the idea of being a pauper.” 


“ 


Héléne’s eyes sparkled. jut beauty 
every one ltas what vou eall an inalien- 


able The fact 


of comprehending, feeling Venice makes 


right to possess beauty. 
if yours.” 

A droll smile wrinkled about Varney’s 
” There 


“ 


eves. have been men,” he 
who applied that argument to 
But I that 
they often got into serious trouble.” 

Héléne’s 


added, 


Venice as a woman rather 


drawled, 


other men’s wives. observe 
Carroll laughed with him at 


ciseomfiture. “It is true.” he 


* ome does love 
than as a city.” 

To me,” said Varney, after a pause, 
“the State-house in richer 
thing than Venice or all Italy. Because 
And the brawn and 
blood of forebears are represented 
Ly it. Mind, I say me.” 

Neither Carroll nor his wife replied. 
Presently the latter engaged them all in 
another topic, and they chatted on until 
the concert over. Varney stretched 
his long legs laboriously and rose. 


Boston is a 


I own part of it. 
my 


was 


“You must come to see us often while 
said Héléne. “ Why 
not dinner to-morrow night? Or—” 

“ My children,” replied Varney, 
taking a hand of each in his own, “I 


you are in Venice,” 


dear 
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go away to-morrow morning before you 
are out of your little beds.” 
“Go? But you only came this morn 
ing,” cried Héléne, disappointedly. 
“Venice is not for me,” he answered 
“I’m too old, too—too pickled to enjoy 
the idea of it. I’m going back to Amer 
ica. I have seen—what I came to see.” 
She did not press him further, for she 
understood that he had them a 
rare, unwonted glimpse of his secretest 
heart—and had shut the door again 
Varney still held their hands. “ You 
must come to see me instead,” he said, 


given 


in gentle sonority of voice, but his eyes 
were keenly on De Lancey Carroll’s face. 

Héléne answered, “ It will make Amer 
ica worth coming to.” 

“Thank you, my dear Good - by. 
Good-by, Carroll. If the little 
ever pall on your taste, let me know 
Good-by. Good-by.” And he strode off 
abruptly, his tall, frame 
houetted grotesquely against the ghostly 
palaces of the piazza. 

“ The old dear!” sighed Héléne. 
he an old dear, Lance ?”’ 

“Tle’s a great and famous 
dear,” slowly replied Carroll, his voice 
disheartened and tired, “and to be 
envied,” he added, sadly. 

“But who would 
Not I. Not you. 
loved Venice! 
£o home.” 

After that night De Lancey Carroll 
was no longer the easy-going, acquiescent 
dweller in Venice that he had hitherto 
been. Whether it was solely the potent 
impression on him of George Varney’s 
inexplicable mental and physical force 
a force that not a few men had yielded 
to in their turn—or whether Carroll had 
of himself semi-unconsciously arrived at 

those psychological eross-roads 
the encounter with Varney had 
given him the needful push in a new 
direction, matters, after all, but little. 
The tangible fact was that Carroll found 
himself on the unwonted path. This 
change in him manifested itself against 
his own will in many instances. Against 
his will, because he was, before all, set 
on hiding from his wife his unrest of 
mind. For his own part, he had had it 
well out with himself, that struggle of his, 
that recognition of what he felt became 


boats 


stooping sil- 


“Tsn't 


man, my 


with him? 
Oh, my dear, be 
Come, Lance, let us 


change 


one of 
where 








THE 
him as De And in the 
end, when he had faced all there was to 
had 
to confess that he saw no remedy for his 


Lancey Carroll. 
faced squarely and candidly, he 
it would be more accurate 


that he 
circumstance, avail 


ill no remedy, 


to say, could, in view of one 


himself of, or 
The great circumstance, the bar 


great 
vould. 

for 

unquestioning|y 


than his love 


love he 


every 


ier, was nothing less 


[le lene % 


set high 


W hieh 


above other concern. 
That the struggle was not sharp and that 
Carroll had suffered would be folly 
» Say He had been strong enough, ac 


his 


his personal longings; 


not 
view of it, to aside 
but he 
perfected to the ultimate point of hiding 
the 
night deceive himself 
The 


hen, a considerable factor. 


ording to put 


was not 


he traces of sacrifice, however he 
him 
His 
and with the commonest ex 
and their 
Carroll’s 
from wife; his 
took sad note of it, the 
had lost his for rowing; 
iowadays he seldom took an oar, and the 
the excitement of the 
rarer But naturally 
to whom Carroll’s new condition 


manifested change in was, 
friends 
observed it, 
command, 


planation at their 


most infallible, speculated on 


mminent alienation his 


gondoliers for 
mdrone zest 
excursions, races, 
became and rarer. 
the one 
disconcerting, 
Héléne 
saw daily the shadow in his eyes, the 
his 
lack in his boating, his long 
silent meditation, the 
result of which he did not offer to share 
with her; 
frequently to his library and hedge him 


vas most apparent, most 


most inexplicable, was his wife. 
nervous distraction of his manner, 
of interest 

lapses into gray 
she saw him resort more 
self in with impenetrable yellow calf vol 
the American papers had a fresh 
fascination for him; he spoke oftener of 
who had 
associated with him in his law practice, 


1mes ; 


Boston and of the men been 
noting the rise of this one, the failure 
of that one, with an infusion of interest 
he had not before displayed. His kind- 
ness, his sensitive regard for her wishes, 
his anticipation of her unexpressed wants, 
his protection, remained the same 

they were, if anything, delicately 
hanced. If Héléne suggested a 

outing in the gondola, a visit to some 
delightfully familiar spot on the main- 
land full of memories for them both, 


even a longer journey, Carroll acquiesced 


nay, 
en- 


day’s 


TRADITION. 
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But she had to observe that 
now the initiative was always hers, that 
Carroll followed but led. In the 
beginning she was bewildered, though not 


alarmed. 


readily. 
never 


She was not an unwise woman 


held to 


perverse 


with and 


opinion that in 


in her dealings men, 


the sage their 
periods the safest method of procedure 
with them was discreet silence and out 
ward disregard. 

* You not ill, are 
she had inquired 


a little down.” 


Lance ¢” 


i You 


are you, 
occasionally. 
seem 

But and denial 
set her mind at rest on this point, and 


When 


from a 


his prompt indignant 


the situ 


she forbore to press it. 
itself 
and weeks into months, her ap- 


ation prolonged matter 
of day 
prehension of it began to assume other 
forms. She was worried, sometimes an 
noyed, disheartened, 
Nor is it to be supposed that she, too, 
did not let herself the 
bility of her husband’s alienation 


her. 


jealous, confused. 


consider possi- 
from 
She was too experienced a woman 
the fact. The 
left her cold and sick with 
Yet forced herself to 
view of the conditions. The 
result of this amounted to the sum that 
so far 


of society not to dare 
chance of it 
she 


leaden fear. 


a straight 


as she could determine there was 
no other woman Carroll’s 
But this did not destroy 
the equally horrifying idea that Lance 
Yet so 


was she of his love that she was resolute 


involved in 
disintegration. 
was growing tired of her. sure 
enough to hide away in her inmost heart 
the ernel suspicion, and to set herself to 
discover other causes. 


“ 


she began, 
they 
over their coffee in the library, “ are vou 
tired of Venice?” 


Carroll glanced quickly at her. 


Lance,” 
night 


abruptly, one 


when were sitting together 


“ No,” 
he answered, “Why do 
ask that a 

“T was just 
"= 


so frankly, dear. 


quietly. you 
wondering,” she replied, 
are tired of it, say 
We are both too old 
and too friendly to go about misunder 


vaguely. vou 


standing each other. 
Lance, we'll go.” 

“ No, no,” he said, hastily. 
All of our life is here. 
do you want to go? 


If you want to go, 


“Of course 
But, my dear, 
Are you tired of it?” 

Héléne laughed, leaning her fine head 
lazily against the back of the chair and 


not. 
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throwing out her hand in a wide gesture 


“ Haven't 
me loving every day 
for and then ask 
Venice and I tired of each other? 

When I think of 


She 


of amused protest. 


Venice 


ten 


you seen 


more and 
more 
that ? 


Never! 


in Boston 


years, you 


those years 
suddenly. 
pining for Boston, 
the truth, all of 
arent homesick, 
the 


got up 
‘ Lance, you aren't 
are you‘ Tell 
it. Lance! 
you?” Her 
hind the words. 

‘No, Héléne, I 
sick,” Carroll 
can't that 
the one city to live in. 
ter Ve nice,” 

She did the 
abstraction pass over his eyes, so great 
was her relief. 

“ Oh, thank God, Lance! 
| could go back there to live. 


me 
you are 


voice betrayed fear be- 


I’m home- 
gravely. “I 


ean’t say 
answered, 
Say Boston appeals to me as 
Decidedly I pre- 
shadow of 


not observe 


I don’t think 
I should- 
n’t hesitate at Timbuctoo if you set your 
heart on it; but to go back there where all 
the life has been, 
Oh, I ecouldn’t. 
She covered her eyes 

hands as if to the 
Carroll laid 
a hand on her shoulder. 

“You won't 
satisfied to be 
to be ‘. 


unhappiness of my 
where all the awfulness 

| couldn’t, Lance!” 
with her 


vision. 


shut out 


came to her and 


And I am 


satisfied 


have to, dear. 


where you are 
Chis interlude reassured her for a time, 
Presently the old doubts 
and fears were at work again, harassing 
and laying waste her heart. 
searched 


but not for long. 


Endlessly 
her brain 
for the elue to her husband’s listless, in- 
And endlessly she failed 
herself. 


she and researched 
animate state. 
to satisfy The truth, so sought 
after at the bottom of every dank, dread- 
ful well she could imagine, was too near 
to her hand, too simple for her to seize 
hold Not unnaturally, all this ab- 
normal excitation had its effect on her 
Her good spirits failed 


on. 
physical being. 
exaggeratedly 
childishly petulant. 
relief she threw herself 
her 


her, she grew nervous, 
almost 
In her efforts at 


feverishly 


capricious, 


world, drag- 
ging with her Carroll, regardless of his 
protestations, to houses she had not here- 


into social 


tofore deigned to visit. One night her 
false strength collapsed and she fainted at 
the dinner table of the woman with whom 


they were dining. Carroll brought her 
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home in the gondola and her maid put 
her to bed, while he paced in a fright 
When 
he went in to see her, she was sitting up 
in bed. The wild, uncanny beauty of 
her chalk-white the white- 
ness of the bed-linen, the whiter for the 
long blackness of her braided hair, her 
eyes dancing hot flames, her hands twist- 
ing and untwisting slenderly the lace on 
her nightgown, filled him with a rush 
of terror. 

“ Héléne,” he 
You must quiet yourself, 
are making yourself ill.” 

She 


up and down the drawing-room. 


face against 


besought, “ you must lie 
You 


down. 


disregarded his protestations. 
Fixing her desperate eyes on him, she 
cried in a sharp voice: “ Now what is it? 
What is it’ I’ve got to know. Tell it, 
even if it kills me. You are killing me, 
going on like this. You sha’n’t 
this room till I know.” 

Carroll stared at 
ingly. “ Héléne! 
What is what?” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t, Lance! Can’t 
you see how I am suffering? Tell me. 
I can’t bear it.” 

“ But I don't understand,” he replied, 
in bewilderment. 

“Don’t lie! Do think I have 
been blind for the last six months? Do 
you think I haven’t seen—felt? Am I 
image? MHaven’t I the 
change in I’ve not spoken. I 
waited till now—but you didn’t explain. 
You wouldn’t—though you must have 
seen, have known, how I was suffering. 
I was too proud to speak. But 
now I am not. Lance, is it 
other woman ?” 

Slowly Carroll began to understand. 
And he had thought that he was keeping 
his seeret so well; he had tried so faith- 
fully. This was the meaning of Héléne’s 
moods, her sudden, strange, unnatural 
whims that had hurt and perplexed him 
so; her sharp words, her bitter animad- 
versions? She had been driven 
perate by him, and he had not guessed 
it. His reply broke from him like a 
zob: “Good God in heaven, no, no!” 

“And you aren’t tired of me, Lance? 
You're not; say you’re not! I could bear 
anything but that. We have been so 
happy together—so—so— Lance, 
aren’t tired of me?” 


leave 


her unecomprehend- 
You are not yourself, 


you 


® stone known 


you ¢ 


now, 
an- 


des- 


you 
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Carroll took her in his arms, holding 
her close against him while she wildly 
sobbed, kissing her lips, her eyes, her 
hair. Half sobbing he was, too. “ No, 
no, no,” he whispered. “No! Tired 
of you! Oh, Héléne, Héléne, how could 
vou think it: how could you think it? 
It was I can’t explain it now. To 
morrow - But she did not hear him; 
she had fainted again in his arms. 

Winter had fallen on the glamour of 
Venice when Héléne Carroll was again 
well enough to leave her room and lie 
meekly in the library on a chaise longue. 
while Carroll read or talked to her. 
Chey had returned like children to 
their old intimacy. In his relief from 
the fear of the weeks that had passed, 
when the days were an agony and the 
nights a black desolation lest she die, 
Carroll’s own smaller anxiety lay passive. 
And so when she came back into the 
world again Héléne found him, save for 
the gentle scars of his anguish over her, 
his old self. Her convalescence was, 
then, perhaps the most beautiful time 
in her whole life. 

It was at this period that Varney’s 
letter came. Some one had told him of 
[Téléne’s illness and her present slow 
recovery. [is letter was a bit of him 
self—tender, ironical, sympathetic, blunt. 

Héléne was alone as she read it, 
her face sensitively a-smile in the delight 
she took in the fact and the words of 
his remembrance of her. Varney had 
finished: “ And does your husband still 
fool with the little boats? I wonder if 
he will ever tire of it. Personally I 
am half inclined to hope not. But 
well, there is a tradition in us old New- 
Englanders, born in our blood—I sup- 
pose they’d call it a germ to-day—that 
one ought to work. That tradition- 
germ may bite him yet, if his heredity 
works strongly enough; and being a 
Carroll, and a good one, there’s a chance. 
In ease it ever happens, let the dis- 
ease have its course. It may die out, 
or it may pester him, as it has me, 
for years... .” 

The thin paper fell from Héléne Car- 
roll’s fingers. She lay motionless for an 
hour, staring out at the blue sky above 
the quaint line of roof-tops to be seen 
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from the window. Slowly, illuminating- 
ly, she reconstructed the past summer 
from the night they had sat with George 
Varney in the piazza. Was this it? 
Was this it? she asked herself search 
ingly. Had Lance actually felt the old 
tradition ¢ Painfully, exactingly, she 
took stock of all she knew of her hus- 
band. She recalled his frequent refer- 
ences, in the old Boston days, to his 
ethical duty, to his work for the sake 


of work. Yes, it was clear enough: 
Lance had reverted to type. And she 
! 


had not understood, had not guessed. 
Ilow she had failed him in his need! 
And he—she gave a little sob as the 
fineness of his silence was at last inter- 
preted to her—he would not tell the 
truth because he knew she could not 
bear to go back to Boston. Dear Lance, 
lear, dear, wonderful Lance! . .. When 
the first impulses of emotion were over, 
Héléne looked the matter clean in the 
eyes. As she pondered, now her mouth 
set in a thin, sharp, bitter line, now her 
face clouded, now there were tears on 
her cheeks, now she smiled, and now she 
shivered. ... “ Yes, we'll go back,” at last 
she whispered. “Yes, my dear Venice, 
my beloved Venice, we'll go back and 
give him his trial. He won't like it; 
he’l! hate it. He’s spoiled for it, you 
and I both believe, but we sha’n’t tell 
him so. We’ll keep very quiet and be 
very brave, and maybe one day we'll 
come hack. But, oh, my dear, dear city, 
how I shall miss you!” Her eyes fixed 
themselves hungrily on the quaint roofs 
and the blue sky. 

When Carroll came in, Héléne gave 
him Varney’s letter without comment. 
She saw the flush on his cheeks when 
he eame to the words about himself. 
“Come here, Lance,” she said, “ beside 
me.” She slipped her hand in his. 
“There. Now listen, my dear. I under- 
stand now, Lance, for the first time. 
You were very brave and very foolish. 
And I was not very brave and much more 
foolish than you. When I am well, we 
are going back to Boston, and you are 
going to work. No, don’t speak, don’t 
argue, don’t protest. I won’t hear it.... 
Oh, Lance, Lance, as if I couldn’t do so 
little a thing for you! Hush!” 
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HE theme of labor, which played 

so large a role in European art 

during the nineteenth century, has 
been little represented in our own. Many 
reasons might be suggested. There has 
been, in the first place, a general mistrust 
of any picture that might seem to tell a 
story. To be suspected of an inclination 
in that direction has been a bugaboo to 
most of our painters who were of the 
younger generation twenty years ago. 
They had heen fostered at the breast of 
art for art’s sake, and have never quite 
recovered from the thinness of their diet. 
They have been afraid to be themselves, 
much more to take a sympathetic interest 
in their human environment. And the 
public has retaliated by taking little in- 
terest in them. 

On the other hand, labor in this coun- 
try does not so readily invite sympathy. 
In its self-organized form it is intolerant, 
somewhat a nuisance to the peace of the 
community; as organized by capitalists, 
on vast ranches, for example, it is a huge 
machine; as represented in the sporadic 
institution of the hired man, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow and at no time too 
reliable, it exhibits a personality that is 
seldom sympathetic. Nor are battered 
store-clothes, encased in jeans, suggestive 
of the picturesque. 

It must, however, be admitted, if pic- 
turesqueness is the quality desired, that 
the labor of the gold fields and the lumber 
camps supplies it in rich measure. True; 
but still unsympathetically. Each in- 
dividual, if we are to believe our fiction- 
writers, is apt to be an arsenal of pug- 
nacious individuality. Perhaps, after all, 
it is just this individualism in the person 
of the American laborer, the fact that he 
has “too much ego in his cosmos,” which 
has baftled the American artist. The lat 
ter is hunting for the type, but finds him- 
self everywhere confronted with the in- 
dividual. Probably it is because Horatio 
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Walker has discovered a type that he has 
devoted his life to its interpretation. 

But American though he is, the type 
has been discovered in alien soil. The 
island of Orleans in the St. Lawrence 
River supplies it. Here, within distant 
sight of Quebec, lives a remnant of the 
French occupation that has preserved in- 
tact the race, faith, and primitive methods 
of its peasant ancestry. Walker’s peasants 
are the counterpart of Millet’s, and like 
the latter’s are a survival in direct suc- 
cession of the agriculturists who in 
Noah’s time seratched out of the soil a 
sustenance more or less penurious. 

Here, then, is presented the incentive 
to an art as serious as Millet’s. It is 
interesting to note how Walker has em- 
braced the opportunity; in what degree 
he has approached and deviated from the 
point of view of Millet. 

The clue to the resemblance and the 
difference lies in the fact that while 
Walker is no less serious than Millet, his 
point of view is more exclusively artistic. 
This is only another way of saying that 
he is more detached from the subject of 
his study. Millet himself was of peasant 
stock, had bent his back to the plough 
and hoe, known in his own body the pinch 
and rigor of toil, and in his own sonl the 
loneliness, barrenness, and deadness of 
the peasant’s life. The cry of the soil 
was ever in his brain. Tt was impos- 
sible for him to view his subject apart 
from itself, or to keep his point of view 
from being poignantly personal. It is 
wrong to regard him as a _ moralist. 
Though his pictures frequently have the 
stern clang of a prophet’s denunciation, 
they were intended to be simply an artist’s 
summary of what he saw. Only he saw 
with his soul as well as with his eyes. 
That was at once the source of his weak 
ness and his strength. Of his weakness, 
because it closed his eye to every other 


side of life but the sad one: of his 
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strength, because it made him the first 
to express, and as no other painter has 
done since, the idea inherent in labor. 

He held it, by virtue of its ancient 


lineage, aristocratic. He saw it, because 
of what man is, a need of nature. He 


knew it to be beautiful, because an ex- 
pression of a force that existed before 
the worlds were. It was to him a living 
syinbol of the universal law of nature. 
Men have called it the curse of Adam, 
and have made it so; a Juggernaut car 
inder which they hurl themselves and 
their fellows. That is the tragedy al) 
the world over; and Millet saw it and 
felt it. That which should be the highest 
expression of life has been distorted by 
man into an engine of death. The single 
solitary tragedies spotted over the fields 
of Barbizon were but types of the mon- 
strous, myriad-tentacled tragedy of the 
human misuse of labor. 


In some such way one may try to grope 
after Millet’s conception. None more im- 
mense has ever stirred an artist. Even 
that of Michelangelo, as he saw the mis- 
used greatness of Italy’s opportunities 
consummating her ruin, pales before the 
universal significance of this one. Nor 
need such a statement involve any com- 
parison of the art of the two; it is not 
of the product that one is thinking, but 
of the idea that compelled it. Compelled, 
I repeat; for it was more than an impulse 
that moved these men, it was a compul- 
sion. And I suspect that it is the Amer- 
ican painter’s very lack of the one or 
the other, of any conception, in fact, 
concerning the idea of labor, that bars 
him from the theme. He views labor 
entirely in its personal aspect; the ideas 
embodied in it he ignores. Hence both 
the triumphs and the tragedies that the 
subject presents in this country escape 
him. Yet it is the one of all others 
through which he could most readily and 
powerfully appeal to his countrymen. 

Though Walker’s models are the same 
as Millet’s, he does not invest them with 
anything approaching the same tragic 
significance. Yet, embodied in his ap- 
parently objective rendering of this peas- 
ant community is an idea. One cannot 
study his pictures without being con- 
scious that they. involve an epic of labor; 
that beneath this record of the progress 
of the seasons, and of the daily going forth 
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to labor until the evening, there is an 


expression of the ceaseless routine of 


natural law. That which to the ordinary 
summer visitor seems monotony and al- 
most negation of living—that each year 
Jacques or Pierre, unless death has 
claimed him in the interval or rheuma- 
iism has laid him low, will be found in 
the same fields doing the same kind of 
work—has for Walker an element of 
grandeur and comfort. It is a symbol cf 
stability in a world of perpetual flux; 
of natural order contrasted with dis- 
ordered strenuousness elsewhere. 

I do not say that he started out with 
any such idea, or deliberately went in 
search of it. Everything in his work pro- 
claims the opposite. It is so essentially 
a painter’s, inspired by what is visible to 
the eye. But the ocular impressions have 
wrought upon his imagination, and in 
the process of thought the idea has been 
precipitated. And unquestionably it is 
the fact of this idea penetrating every- 
thing he dees, often perhaps unconscious- 
ly to himself, always as unobtrusively 
as the operations of nature, that gives 
his work the elements of bigness and 
of a sincerity universally significant—an 
epie quality. 

The Homeric flavor that all thoughtful 
students discover in Walker’s pictures is 
not of the Iliad kind. There is no sug- 
gestion of a pitiless destiny in clash with 
mortals, of prodigious exploits or pro- 
found emotions. On the contrary, all is 
equable and genial like the Odyssey. It 
is the expression of a big heart, full of 
unsentimental sympathy, and of a mind 
that comprehends the objects of its study 
in their large relation to universal truth. 
Hence everything in his pictures, not the 
figures only, has the significance of a 
type. We are abroad in fields, wider than 
the island meadows and _ plough-lands, 
wherein each stretch of rich soil or bit 
of broken rock-land, each stunted growth 
of bravely spreading tree, loses its local 
particularity and partakes of a symbol. 
We come upon a solitary digger, a couple 
tending the plough or hauling ice, a lonely 
watcher by the side of her flock, a group 
washing sheep, or a man feeding his pigs. 
No one heeds our presence; all seem un- 
conscious even of their own personalities; 
only the work in hand occupies them. 
Silently and unobtrusively they work like 
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nature's operations, side by side with the 
beasts, between whom and them there i: 
the bond of a universal law. Call it 
necessity, if you will; but out of simple 
conformity therewith has proceeded a 
quiet contentment. Yes, the world of 
Walker’s pictures is a serene one; not gay 
with impressions brought into it from the 
outside, but quietly genial by reason of 
what is found therein. Even its intervals 
of sternness, its moments of shadow, only 
serve to deepen and make more worthily 
serious the prevailing note of harmony. 

It is indeed this word that sums up 
the character of Walker’s art. To an 
extraordinary degree it is expressive of 
harmony; of the harmonious relation of 
man to his surroundings, and of the har- 
mony to which all visible things relate 
themselves in the vision of a true colorist. 
For in his sensibility in color, as in the 
facility with which he interprets its ef- 
fects, Walker has few rivals. He is also 
an unusually skilful draughtsman. Log- 
ically one should speak of this first, since 
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excellence of drawing is the bone and 
sinew of good art, and his would not be 
what it is but for this fundamental virtue. 
Nevertheless, it is probably the color of 
Walker’s pictures that the spectator first 
observes; and he may not be wrong in 
his conclusion that it is the color as- 
pects of nature that the artist himself 
especially feels. 

For in his perception of color, seen 
under the varying qualities of light, 
Walker is wholly of the moderns. It is 
in this respect that, as a painter, he sur- 
passes Millet; and because of it that, as 
a philosopher, if | may use the term, he 
avoids the extreme of Millet’s point of 
view. What I mean is that Walker sees 
the life he studies in its natural environ- 
ment. Millet is in an environment that 
is the product of his own subjectivity. 
The latter, too. belonged to the older tra- 
dition, in that it was the forms of things 
that particularly impressed him. His 
treatment of form was sculpturesque. By 
instinct he was a sculptor; a Michel- 
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angelo, if you will, in paint. Color was 
to him still an accessory, after the fact. 
The fact itself was form, seen in relation 
to other forms, and enveloped in the arbi- 
trary atmosphere of his own emotions. 
Walker. on the other hand, with his 
habit of seeing everything in its envelope 
of natural light, receives an impression cf 
the scene, continually tempered by its in- 
fluence. To him even the sullenness of 
the sky is attended with effects of beauty; 
the drear of winter has its own subtlety 
of charm; the glow of sunset does 
bring depression. 


not 
Nature in every one 
of her varying aspects is impersonal; and 
the influence of this impersonality 
pregnates Walker’s conception of his 
theme. By him this peasant life is seen 
in relation to its environment, and the 
latter in relation to the universal order, 
or harmony of the universe. This har- 
mony, which to the artist’s imagination, 
as to Plato’s, is synonymous with beauty, 
Walker interprets in harmonies of color. 
It is beeause his conception and his in- 
terpretation are alike the product of the 


im- 


point of view of the artist, who derives 
bis impressions primarily from the ap- 
pearances of life, that one is justified in 
describing him as more exclusively ar- 
tistic than Millet. 


In his coloring there is nothing of the 


woolliness, greasiness, heaviness, or opac- 
ity that by turns is apt to distinguish 


Millet’s. Seen and rendered as a phe- 
nomenon of light, it is limpid, vibrating, 
subtle, agile, and pervasive. It has the 
individuality that variety of textures 
gives; and in an extraordinary degree 
that suggestion of vitality that is of the 
essence of nature’s coloring. By the time 
that one has realized that in nature color 
is light and light is the source and 
expression of life, the suggestion of 
paintiness in pictures which assume to 
represent nature troubles one, and, corre- 
spondingly, the suggestion of the natural 
light is a stimulus to pleasure. 

Very keen is this stimulus in the case 
of Walker’s coloring, for net only is the 
suggestion of natural light convincing, 
but the skill also of craftsmanship is so 
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immediately effective that the impression 
reaches us direct and unimpaired, instinct 
with the vitality and vigor of the artist’s 
purpose. This is conspicuously discern- 
ible in his water-colors, for the readiness 
and conciseness of the medium, as he 
uses it, lessens the interval between the 
intent and its realization. Moreover, 
there is a thriftiness in the expenditure 
of resources that makes the eompleteness 
of the illusion the more fascinating. For 
Walker’s use of body-color is incidental; 
to secure an accent here and there, or to 
emphasize the solidity of a mass. Mainly 
he employs the pure washes of transparent 
pigment, the hue and its value estimated 
in advance so closely that no subsequent 
modification is necessary. Thus the ulti- 
mate effect has no appearance of having 
been, in studio jargon, “ pulled together ” 
by the laborious process of covering up 
initial bungling. It seems rather to have 
grown spontaneously. It has the inevi- 
tableness of natural growth. Moreover, 
the rhythmic quality. The adjustment 
of the values, according to the relative 
amount of light in each local hue, is so 
fine that the harmony of the whole is a 


fabric of rhythmic relations, vibrating in 
their envelope of light. I am not, of 
course, suggesting that Walker is alone 
in this method of using pigment, for the 
same thing applies in his oil pictures as 
in his water-colors, though in the latter 
it is more easily appreciated. Yet in the 
water-color medium, among the few who 
are equally skilful I think of none where 
variety of feeling is so marked. Indeed, 
in all his work he is as far as possible 
from having any predilection for one 
range of effects or for an acquired for- 
mula of rendering them. His imagination 
seems continually open to fresh impres- 
sions, and his hand prepared to invent the 
readiest method of their expression. Con- 
sequently the scope of expression, repre- 
sented in his pictures, is as expansive as 
his point of view, and its quality as in- 
variably vital. 

And now a word or two of Walker’s 
skill in drawing. Those who had the 
good fortune to see the exhibition of some 
of his pencil studies at the Montross Gal- 
lery a year or two ago, saw for themselves 
not only the artist’s mastery of form, but 
also his indefatigable pursuit of the 
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PEASANTS SCRAPING A PIG 


idiosynerasies of character in the type. 
Ilere was a bristol-board covered with 
studies of pigs; another, alive with poul- 
try; while others recorded the action and 
physiognomies of turkeys, sheep, oxen, 
horses, dogs, and I know not what. From 
the standpoint both of technique and of 
observation they were marvellous. The 
individual traits had been noted with a 
penetration and inclusiveness that re- 
minded one of Hokusai, and were ren- 
dered with a suecinetness and _ virility 
worthy of that Japanese master of syn- 
thetic expression. 

They give one a clue to another phase 
of Walker’s point of view: that while it 
is genially and expansively objective, it 
is also intimately sympathetic. Not, 
however, as I have already remarked, in 
any sentimental way. He does not invest 
ihe animal life with human attributes, 
any more than he twists the mood of the 
landscape to interpret some mood of his 
own, or surrounds the peasant with an 
atmosphere of emotional suggestion. He 


views everything in relation to universal 
truth. In fact, in their case, as in the 
color appearances of nature, he inevitably 
prese.ves the respective values truthfully. 
And in so doing he makes the animals 
play their real part in the scheme of 
things, as here represented. 

A striking, even amusing, example of 
this appears in one of his most recent 
pictures. It shows a man digging, whil 
three hens wait round for what, most 
literally, may turn up. One of them 
particularly attracts attention by the 
eagerness of her demeanor. Her com- 4 
panions, perhaps because of temporary 
repletion, display more casual interest; 
but she is hungrily alert, neck extended, 
head a little to one side, the eyes beadily 
fixed, all the intensity of her minute hen 
mind intent on worms. Meanwhile the 
man’s body is bent to the spade, his head 
bowed over the clods. The same earth 
oceupies the minds of man and hen; the 
one with some dull apprehension of a : 
future crop of potatoes, the other with 
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keen expectation of immediate returns. things, as conceived of either by phi- 
If possessed of intelligence a trifle supe- losopher or artist, there is no divorce be- 
rior to that of either hen or man, we may tween the abstract and the concrete. The 
be disposed to regard them as mentally greater does not include the less, and the 
on a par with each other. But how to an less in its fragmentary form is but a 
intelligence correspondingly higher than symbol of the greater. And in such a 
ours must appear our own strivings? scheme of related values, even what is too 
From the standpoint of the universe, what wunreflectingly called ugliness is really, if 
are the strivings of the highest intellect? it be an expression of life, but a contrast- 








This little picture, indeed, is an extraordi- ing note in the harmony of beauty. 
nary epitome of human labor and its Which in its pictorial application means 
relation to what we conceive of universal that there is nothing so vulgar, as we may 
truth. Yet to make it so may or may choose to eall it, that cannot be made a 
not have been in the mind of the artist. medium for the expression of beauty. 
That it should be so, quite possibly, is Many people can enjoy the iridescence on 
due only to the keenness and justness of a Babylonian pitcher dating from some 
his observation. 3000 B.c. It is sanctified by antiquity, 

But I shall not do justice to Walker though originally destined for a vulgar 
as an artist if in laying stress on what purpose, and its now easily appreciated 
may be called the psychology of his work beauty is but the result of its having 
I distract attention from the purely ar- been buried in the earth, so that the glaze 
tistic side of his work. While there is has been chemically affected. But sup- 
no doubt, I think, that he is primarily pose they come upon a sow of ponderous 
interested in art as an expression of life, belly that, after wallowing in the mud of 
in which respect he again proves himself a shallow pond, has laid itself out in the 
to be a modern working in the modern sun. Can they appreciate the exquisite 
spirit, the feeling for beauty in the ab- ness of prismatic hues that its foul hide 
stract is never absent from his thoughts. exhibits? Probably not. Sut Walker 
Nor need it be; for in the harmony of can, and renders it in a memorable pic 
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ture; one as memorable, by the way, for 
the character of drawing in the beast, as 
for the expression of abstract beauty of 
which it has been made the medium. 
Yhen, who that has seen it can forget 
the picture of “Boy Feeding Pigs”? 
The searlet note cf the boy’s shirt against 
the green and yellow of the landscape, 
saturated with the warmth of sunset; the 
seattering glints of gold amid the straw 
litter; but chiefly the glamour of the hog’s 
eareass. It is covered with white bristles, 
wiry and on end in the excitement of 
straining for the wash-trough, yet sparse 
enough to leave revealed the pinkness of 
the flesh, on which the light plays with a 
magic touch that makes it resonant with 
beauty. Yes, quite naturally in speaking 
of a colorist’s harmonies one slips into 
the terminology of music. The strains 
of a piano, as I write, reach me from 
the next room. What is that instrument 
but a body of ungainly figures, composed 
of wood and metal; what is a fiddle but 
lumber and a fish’s guts? And this con- 
crete thing of Walker’s—a hog. Yet, 
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under the master touch of the artist, a 
vehicle of abstract beauty. 

In conclusion, then, Walker’s art, while 
immediately concerned with the local and 
individual character of that portion of 
the visible world he has chosen for his 
particular study, is concerned also with 
beauty in the abstract, and with the psy- 
chological relation of what is finite and 
temporary to that which we conceive to 
be universal and eternal. It is this in- 
terpenetration of symbolism throughout 
all the concrete evidences of a shrewd and 
accurate observation of facts that explains 
his hold on our imagination. It is a 
symbolism of subtle suggestion of the re- 
lations that exist between the concrete 
and the abstract, resulting, like Maeter- 
linck’s, from a concentration upon facts. 
The facts of visible certainty are so vivid- 
ly illumined that their penumbra of larger 
significance, partly seen, partly guessed 
at, is suspected. Again in this expression 
of symbolism, as understood and needed 
by the modern mind, Walker proves him- 
self a modern of the moderns. 
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not so largely a matter of conduct 
as it is thought now, but was more 
in the nature of a contract with the 
Creator, it was the custom to reckon up 
one’s blessings from time to time, and see 
how the balance stood. If you had, for 
instance, had your health for a long pe- 
riod, or had been very successful in busi- 
ness, or had harvested uncommonly heavy 
crops, or had an _ extraordinarily good 
apple year, or had escaped the malice of 
a freshet or a fire, or had worsted an 
enemy in a lawsuit, or had in any other 
wise come out on top in your affairs or 
experiences, it was proof not only that 
you had fulfilled the conditions of the 
agreement, but that the divine party of 
the second part had not forgotten them. 
Of course, you did not put it so crudely 
in acknowledging the facts, and if you 
had more truly imagined God than most 
men had then, or have yet imagined Him, 
you did not enumerate the misfortunes 
of your neighbors as your blessings in 
disguise. You did not thank your Maker 
that while A had been laid up all winter 
with rheumatism you had escaped with- 
out a twinge; that while B had gone to 
pieces in the dry-goods line you had done 
so well in your grocery; that while C had 
eut no hay worth mentioning your mow 
was filled to bursting; that while D’s want 
of foresight in dealing with caterpillars’ 
nests the year before had left him with- 
out a pint of cider, your barrels over- 
flowed. You did not intimate in your 
prayer or praise that the burning of E’s 
house without a cent of insurance, while 
a high wind blew the flames away from 
yours, looked almost providential; or that 
the jury which found for you against F 
had seemed to follow a direct leading 
from on high. Yet, probably at the bot- 
tom of your heart some such shabby con- 
victions were lurking, and if your thanks- 
giving refused them utterance, it was 
because you did not feel it quite seemly 
to mention them, and not because you did 
Vou. CXVIL—No. 702.—-119 


|" the good old days when religion was 








not harbor them. Or did very good people 
sometimes allow something like them to 
get into words? Was not it thought well 
to fortify one’s faith by contrasting one’s 
own good luck with the bad luck of 
others¢ Or at the least, was not it, or is 
not it still considered right to look about 
one in moments of rebellion or affliction, 
and see if one is not as well off as 
other people ? 

We have thought of this, in no mocking 
spirit, let us hope, during the weeks and 
months of the present civie turmoil about 
to end by self-limitation, and wondered 
if we might not draw solace from the 
fact that there were probably worse things 
in the world than a Presidential election. 
It is true that, short of a revolution, noth- 
ing else seems so to stir the political 
deeps and shallows, and roil even the clear 
waters of morality and literature. Dur- 
ing the time from the nominations to the 
election, business holds its breath, or 
fetches it in irregular gasps of impatience 
for the day when the usual financial win- 
ning and losing can begin again. Wall 
Street is so dull that grass would grow in 
it if it were not for the unwholesome 
gases exhaling from the brokers’ offices. 
Art languishes by the seashore, or on 
the mountainside, or seeks to renew itself 
in the kindred activities of flirtation. 
Fiction finds itself turned from the flow- 
ery paths of romance to the sordid ways 
of campaign invention. Science seeks in 
vain to pierce beyond the misleading 
lights of the rockets sent up from mass- 
meetings to the perusal of the starry 
heavens. Religion itself lingers abroad 
in the ministers who realize that the hot 
weather dispersing and distracting their 
congregations will not abate this year 
“before November, and it will be quite 
useless to open the churches. All the 
finer and gentler interests suffer inter- 
ruption and suspense, and the question 
whom you shall vote for supersedes that 
of immortality. 

Yet, if we are to have an elective Chief 
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Magistrafe, it is plain that we must have 
from time to time Presidential elections. 
There are publicists who maintain that 
we should not have these oftener than once 
in eight years; dreamers have dreamt 
that the President should be chosen for 
life, and done with it; but we do not 
think we have a miscreant among us who 
imagines, after he has been so long as 
three weeks home from Europe, that an 
hereditary monarchy would be the true 
solution of the difficulty. We have weak- 
hearted people enough, but not really one 
false-hearted American among those who 
remain with us. As soon as any of us 
feel ourselves turning untrue to the re- 
public, we go abroad and become natural- 
ized in some of the monarchical countries 
where in a few generations we may hope 
to become dukes, or at least knights. 

Sut even in that happy, though some- 
what remote event, can we hope to be 
rid of the unwholesome excitement of a 
general election? A Presidential election 
we can indeed escape; but in England 
itself, to which our recreants prefer to 
transfer their allegiance, they have Par- 
liamentary elections which are quite as 
tempestuous, and which with the votes 
for women, now sure to come, will be 
still more violent. A single by-election, 
in certain cases, will convulse the papers 
and the clubs, and a general Parlia- 
mentary election may burst upon the land 
from a clear sky with a cyclonic unexpect- 
edness unknown to our polity; for any 
defeat of a ministerial measure may force 
the ministry to go to the country; and 
then something far worse than a Presi- 
dential election will ensue, partly from 
the intensity of the Englishman’s polit- 
ical convictions, and partly from his 
inability to see any overturn of public 
affairs as a joke. 

Australia is too far off for a practical 
sanctuary, if it were not liable to like 
eventualities, and Canada itself seethes 
with excitement, when a new Parliament 
is to be chosen, on the English terms. The 
permanence of the Chief Magistrate, al- 
though it may be purchased at the high 
cost of royalty and aristocracy, does not 
avail anywhere to secure peace and quiet 
while the legislature is subject to popular 
choice; and China seems now to be the 
only country immune from the parlia- 
mentary microbe. In Russia, once the tran- 


quil seat of absolute power, where the will 
of the Czar was sole and supreme, Dumas 
come and Dumas go in bewildering suc- 
cession, with the noise of more than an 
army with banners. In Persia the ship 
of state, under the constitution bestowed 
by the generous Shah, is navigated with 
a series of explosions as violent as those 
of an unmuffled motor-boat; and now in 
the Ottoman Empire a party of Young 
Turkey, bursting from the cold storage in 
which it has been immemorially kept, has 
forced the reluctant hand of the Sultan 
to the gift of parliamentary government 
with all the incidental tumult of elections. 
The party of Youngest Turkey may be 
even now tying firecrackers to the tails 
of all the homeless dogs of Constantinople 
preparatory to loosing them upon the 
rival mass-meetings. 

One hears, it is true, very little or no 
clatter from the elections of the Cortes 
in Spain; but what noise ever comes 
from Spain but the detonation of an oc- 
casional anarchist bomb at Barcelona? 
We do not get much réclame from the 
French elections, but if you happen to be 
in Paris during a parliamentary canvass 
you see, if you do not hear, explosive and 
abusive placards on all the dead walls, 
and no doubt business is as mischievously 
affected as with us in a Presidential year. 
The head of the state, indeed, is chosen 
by the legislature, and that saves months 
of popular uproar; besides, he is chosen 
only once in seven years. In Switzerland 
he is chosen once in two years by the 
same method, but so very, very quietly 
that no well-informed citizen knows who 
he is, at least while he is in office. In 
Germany, the instinct of order which is 
implanted with the bayonet in every Ger- 
man breast, will account for the serenity 
with which the Reichstag elections ap- 
parently pass off; but no one who has 
heard a German argument on any slight- 
est matter of controversy can doubt that 
there is a vast deal of tumultuous think- 
ing and feeling at these times throughout 
the empire. The very silence to which 
the emotions are reduced must be detri- 
mental to business, not only then but long 
afterwards, whereas, we Americans, who 
have had it all out during the campaign, 
go vigorously to work as soon as the’ re- 
turns are in, whatever the returns are. 

In fact, wherever we look about us we 
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may see blessings for ourselves in the 
forms of others’ hardships, and though 
it will not be handsome to offer praise for 
these on the Thanksgiving day which so 
miraculously follows election day in our 
year, still we cannot help taking some 
comfort from them. At the same time, 
if misery loves company, our hearts must 
be softened in the fellow-feeling that 
makes us wondrous kind. We are in the 
same boat, though we may sometimes wish 
to know what we are doing in it. Prob- 
ably we shall remain in it, glad of such 
seaworthiness as it has, until political 
science shall contrive some civic shape 
of Christian brotherhood in which we can 
ride the air. The time may come when 
our “kindly world” shall be so “ wrapped 
in universal law” that we shall feel no 
need of changing Presidents or parlia- 
ments, but shall dream on in a permanent 
industrial and social solidarity. But any 
one who has been back from Europe even 
a fortnight must perceive that the Amer- 
ican part of the boat’s crew could gain 
nothing by jumping overboard from any 
leak of the present into that welter of 
the past which sometimes seems to swim 
so invitingly round one over there. If 
ever one asked one’s self, “Why have 
elections every four years when in one 
generation nature will supply you with 
a chief of the state for forty or fifty 
years, if the prince lives so long?” one 
is enlightened by the clear American sun 
to answer one’s self, “ Because you cannot 
have kings without lords, or lords with- 
out commons, and these differences are 
worse than the worst that a measureless 
equality can do to itself in the most 
corrupt elections and administrations. 
Very likely if a party adverse to the pres- 
ent now comes into power, the old pesti- 
lential rotation in office will rage in some 
form or measure, but this will not be 
comparable to the degrading and insulting 
persistence in power of a class because 
it is a class, and not because it is a party.” 
If doubt again urges that there is at least 
one sovereign in Europe now trying 
monarchy without an aristocracy, you 
answer again that the experiment in Nor- 
way is new, and has yet to prove suc- 
cessful in the long run. If we wish to 
see how it will work on our own scale, 
we ean, without going in for a royal fam- 
ily, exactly, have the effect of hereditary 
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monarchy by re-electing some favorite 
President indefinitely. 

There is nothing in the Constitution— 
an instrument of really admirable flexibil- 
ity, though apparently so unyielding— 
which forbids this. Probably after a few 
re-elections there would not be so much 
injury to business interests from the re- 
peated choice of the same incumbent; the 
opposition might cease to nominate can- 
didates; but this is not certain. We sup- 
pose that in Mexico, where Sefior Diaz 
has been President longer than any 
prince has reigned in Europe, except the 
Emperor of Austria and the good King 
of Belgium and Congo, there must be 
an Anti-Diaz party which goes through 
the motions of being defeated at the polls, 
so as to keep up the popular belief that 
Mexico is a republic. Something like 
this might happen with us. Otherwise 
we do not see how we can help having 
Presidential elections more or less ob- 
streperous, as we have always had them. 
At the worst, they form for the wonted 
activities of life a sort of Sabbatical year, 
and probably we get a great deal more 
pleasure and profit out of them than we 
allow. It is agreeable and it is advisable 
in a commonwealth for the body politic 
to give itself to a season of athletics 
which must prevent the accumulation of 
fat and the degeneration of the civie tis- 
sues, by causing the blood to circulate 
more rapidly through the veins. For a 
time we may wholesomely abandon our- 
selves to the delights of a make-believe, 
a dream of faery, in which half of us 
pretend that the other half mean the 
destruction of the courts, the deification 
of the trusts, the apotheosis of the 
unions, the robbery of the rich, the en- 
slavement of the poor, the subversion of 
the Constitution, and the ruin of the re- 
public by wicked and wanton wars. Of 
course we all know better, but in the 
mean time it is like a play in the theatre, 
a melodrama that lasts three months. 

There is, it must be owned, a good 
deal that is clumsy and unsatisfactory 
in the working of the machine, and al- 
ways, no matter what the event, there is 
a sore disappointment with the god that 
comes out of it. The defeated like to 
contend that they were defeated by a 
minority, but when it is unquestionably 
shown that it is the majority which has 
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triumphed, grave doubts arise as to the 
wisdom of majorities. Is the fact that 
the majority has won a proof that the 
majority is always, or ever, right? What 
will become of the country if in this in- 
stance it is wrong? We think we can 
point to a ray of consolation in the expe- 
riece of a friend who shall be nameless. 
This friend was of a party which had been 
in power time out of mind. It had chosen 
President after President until it seemed 
as if it could never fail to choose the 
President; if it did, the effect would be 
like that of the earth turning back on 
its axis and going in for night instead 
of day, some morning. During the can- 
vass there were many signs that gave 
the other party hopes, but our friend knew 
them to be false hopes, mockeries, il- 
lusions. All the better if they lured 
that party to final destruction, and put 
an end to its vain opposition. But when 
the election came it appeared that the 
other party had won. At first our friend 
would not, could not, believe it. He 
passed through all the stages of waiting 
for the official count, and when this 
sided against him he had a sleepless night. 
He felt ashamed for his country, and with 


the conviction that such a country was 
not worth saving he tasted a bitter joy 


in its perdition. Towards morning a 
light dawned upon him, a reason for 
things appeared from the chaos. It was 
not an enemy who had done this; it was 
his greatest friend, the best friend of 
mankind; it was the American people. 
Something like the hope that then 
soothed his breast and lulled him to the 
sweetest morning nap he ever knew, will 
remain the consolation of whichever party 
is beaten in the conflict now raging round 
us with drums and trumpets, and smoke- 
less, though not noiseless, powder. The 
victor in any case cannot fail of being 
the American people, level of head, hon- 
est of heart, just of will. This candidate, 
or that candidate, may go down; the worse 
candidate, or the better candidate, may be 
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exalted; but so long as the people remain 
true to themselves, no harm is done. It 
is they who sueceed whichever minority 
of them fails. Or, if an error of a really 
deplorable nature is committed, it is not 
for all time; it is not for the lifetime of 
some miscreant. In another four years we 
shall have another Presidential election. 

In the mean time we are certainly be- 
having much better, much more like civ- 
ilized people than we used to behave in 
these periods of national convulsion. The 
spectacle which we present to the world 
is by no means so epileptical as it once 
was. There is much less foaming at the 
mouth, much less cursing and swearing 
than there used to be, say at the time of 
Washington’s second election, or Lin- 
coln’s. We cannot believe that either of 
the gentlemen now competing for the 
Presidency is honester or truer than those 
patriots, but we must see that they are 
not popularly found worthy of so much 
reproach or obloquy. They are certain- 
ly being a good deal caricatured, but 
even the caricaturists do not despise or 
abhor them in the old way. We certainly 
expect to be ruined if the wrong man is 
chosen, but we are not very ready to lay 
our hands on our hearts and declare from 
our conscience that we think the wrong 
man is a fiend in human shape. 

This is a great advance, and many coun- 
tries in which the chief magistrates, like 
the poets, are born, not made, might take 
example from us, in their parliamentary 
elections. The other eye, which we wink 
in private, has not been publicly strained 
to a bloodshot redness by the vehemence 
of our political passions. There seems 
every promise of a peaceful, even a loving, 
acquiescence in the ruin which one half 
of us know is awaiting us if the other 
half wins. No doubt the other half will 
be consoled if our half triumphs to the 
destruction, the figurative destruction, of 
our country; and again we note that 
being defeated is not like being dead, 
is not for a long time. 











UR communications with the reader 
from the Editor’s Study have no 
direct relation to the publishers’ 

plea that “ Now is the Time to Subscribe.” 
But as our Magazine year is closing and 
another is opening it is natural that the 
editor’s thoughts should turn toward a 
computation of available values and their 
relation to the varied tastes and interests 
of his readers. That these tastes and 
interests are subject to constant muta- 
tion is an ever-present consideration with 
him, forcibly impressed upon him by 
reflection and observation. Within the 
year it has been noticed by librarians 
in England and America that far more 
than hitherto the attention of readers 
has been diverted from popular fiction 
to literature of a more substantial char- 
acter—scientific, historical, biographical, 
and critical. Such a change in the 
mental attitude of readers reflects credit 
not only upon them but upon the writers 
who are responsible for the new and 
better scientific, historical, and critical 
interpretations. It is an indication of a 
general awakening of a higher curiosity 
and at the same time of the more ab- 
sorbing interest of the new knowledge 
as to its very material as well as to its 
form, making it attractive as well as 
substantial literature. And it is helpful 
in the interests of fiction itself, since it 
leads to a wiser selection, in favor of 


such imaginative literature as creates 
reality and 


@ change was long ago anticipated 
in the scheme of this Magazine, and none 
too soon for an audience presumably 
more advanced in culture than the aver- 
age constituency of the public library. 

Scientific papers like Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
on the results of psychical research, Pro- 
fessor Duncan’s on “The Whitherward 
of Matter,” and the same professor’s on 
“The Trend of Chemical Invention ”— 
all recently published in this Magazine, 
the last-mentioned in the present num- 
ber—are significant examples of the pos- 


sibilities realized in current periodical 
Fifty years ago such papers 
would hardly have found place even in 
a quarterly review. 

The scientific articles published in the 
popular periodicals of that time might 
have been 


literature, 


issued by a society for the 
diffusion of knowledge, so obviously edu- 
cational was their main purpose. They 
were things the people ought to read for 
information, and were generally accepted 
by readers with that mild fervor of grati- 
tude usually characteristic of docile and 
conscientious pupils—only here and there, 
as in the case of an exceptional pupil, 
with enthusiasm. The information im- 
parted was a step in advance of that 
given in school text-books and far more 
entertainingly presented; and, while it 
may have been for a long time familiar 
to a few specialists, it was new to maga- 
zine readers. 

The disclosures made in these half-a- 
century-past magazine articles were in- 
teresting, but not compellingly and ro- 
mantically interesting like those of the 
same class to-day. The revelations of the 
telescope since the elder Herschel’s time 
and, later, those of the microscope and 
the descriptions of recent inventions in 
photography, telegraphy, and locomotion 
—these afforded material for the evocation 
of a mild wonder as compared with that 
excited by the publication of later dis- 
closures made by Helmholtz, Hertz, 
Joule, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, and 
Ampére, leading to new theories of heat 
and electricity and to the marvellous rev- 
elations of the spectroscope. 

It is difficult for us who almost im- 
patiently await every new discovery of 
science, and with no concern as to its 
effect upon previously established hy- 
potheses or traditions, to understand the 
temper and attitude of the public mind 
during the score of years immediately 
after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That was a period of transition, 
for the’ general intelligence, from an- 
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tiquity to modernity in the psychical Magazine articles like those which Pro- 
sensibility of the Anglo-Saxon race. The fessor Duncan has contributed during the 
revolution effected was rapid—precisely past two years, and those we have had 
simultaneous with the almost sudden\ from Thomson, Ramsay, Rutherford, and 
breaking up of isolation through facility| others, disclosing the successive stages in 
and celerity of intercommunication by] the investigation of radiant phenomena, 
steam and electricity, so that the first} have not solicitously invited readers, have 
message transmitted by the transatlantic{| not had to be made interesting to them 
cable marked a moment of greater psy-| with all the arts at the writer’s command, 
chological significance than any other in| including that of tempting pictorial il- 
human history since the birth of Christ] lustration, as was the case with the ar- 
Some time ago in these pages we pointed ticles popularizing science fifty years ago 
out this epoch as marking the beginnin —they have simply met the eager demand 
of modern psychical history not less ecrit-f of our readers, and it is a demand that 
ically than the rise of the middle classeq cannot be satisfied by dilatory response. 
in the fifteenth century marked the beginj years after the exciting event. The 
ning of modern political history, and just modernity of this new attitude on the 
at that point we located the birth of arf part of readers since 1870 is distinctly 
and literature into their real modernity} emphasized by the utter lack of solicitude 
Then it was that a remarkable change as to even the most radical changes of 
began to be evident in the attitude of view precipitated by scientific disclosures 
the audience addressed by a popular —a solicitude as small as that entertained 
magazine toward newly discovered scien- by the investigators themselves when their 
tifie truths. Erom_docile acceptance of old hypotheses, held but not idolatrously 
knowledge, carefully selected with refer- cherished, topple and fall. It is reason 
ence to its accordance with established ably assumed that the creative intelli 
views;the-pregress_wae-swift to a positive gence operative in the universe is best 
eraxing of truth for its own sake which comprehended by a true knowledge of 
has grown int® a high intellectual curi- its operation. 
osity that Waits Tor new satisfactions with Psychical apprehension reaches its su- 
greater avidity than ior tye aah asetting preme height in this quest of truth for 
developments—in_a_sesial romance. In its own sake, prompted by a wholly dis- 
recent years this “appetite Tas become interested enthusiasm, and so engaging 
exceedingly keen by the marvels it Has the mind of a whole people that leader- 
fed on since the discovery of the Roentgen ship in the quest is not, as formerly, re 
reys. As we are writing this, every in- mote from the general intelligence, but 
telligent English-speaking reader is await- has its near comradeship and a sense of 
ing the reports of the meetings of the universal participation in the truth rather 
British Association from day to day with than of the mere imparting of it to a 
as vivid expectation as he would news select few, subject to the deprecations of 
from a critical military campaign. The the mass and even of those in authority. 
report just received of Professor Joly’s News from the battle-field, the forum, 
paper, advancing a new theory which over- and the market appeal to passion and the 
turns all hitherto accepted views of our desire for gain, but the new knowledge 
planet as a once incandescent globe that of man and of nature comes to us with 
has been gradually cooling during many as pure a flame as if it had the cosmic 
millions of years, has piqued the general detachment of the sunshine from all 
curiosity as to possible disclosures to earthly blemish. 
come of a like revolutionary character. 7 It is true that our store .of practical 
If geology is subject to a so violent | knowledge has been increased, in most im- 
revision, why not astronomy? And indeed | portant respects, as shown in all the great 
it is to just such a revision of astronomy, inventions of our age, by scientific dis- 
as the result of Professor Chamberlain’s \coveries. But, as Professor Hibben so 
new planetesimal theory, that an article jwell puts the matter in a recent North 












to be contributed to an early number of merican Review article: “If man in- 
this Magazine by Professor Duncan will /terrogates Nature for the purpose of 
call the attention of its readers. wresting those secrets which shall min- 
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ister directly to his needs and comfort, 
he fails to attain his end, or he attains 
it in a meagre way; but if, on the con- 
trary, he goes to Nature with a desire 
to know her secrets for their own sake, 
the revelation often brings with it a 
wealth of knowledge which, in turn, ad- 
mits of untold applications as regards the 
practical conveniences.” Professor Dun- 
ean’s article in the present number of 
this Magazine is, in every one of the new 
inventions he adduces, a triumphant il- 
lustration of the position taken by Pro- 
fessor Hibben. If Nature plays hide- 
and-seek with us, it is a purely psychical 
game. Only the pure in heart shall 
see God. 

It is as true of life as of Nature that 
one must, for such interpretation of its 
truths as shall subserve its uses and 
alues, first seek that interpretation 
hrough a knowledge of the secrets of 
the human heart and spirit, and not at- 
empt to wrest these secrets for their 
accommodation to preconceived ends, be 
the ground of that preconception what it 
may. Even the really necessary social 
conventions rest ultimately upon prin- 
ciples which determine rules of conduct, 
ind it is the principle we seek if we would 
1ave a purely psychical interpretation 
or the purposes of imaginative fiction, 
f any other art, or of the higher life 
itself. Life plays the game of hide-and- 
seek with us, as Nature does, yielding the 
true vision only to those who seek it for 
truth’s sake, yielding also a_ beatitude 
along with the truth. 







The present number of this Magazine 
contains no instalment of a serial novel, 
but no less space is given to fiction, in 
complete short stories. To a considerable 
proportion of our readers the continued 
substitution of short stories for serials 
would be agreeable, since there are many 
who wait until a novel is published in 
book form, when they can take it up at 
leisure and peruse it without any forced 
interruption. While we would make that 
substitution rather than undertake a 
serial that lacks distinction, we agree 
with those of our readers who desire in 
the magazine a good novel continued 
from month to month, and who even 
enjoy the suspense created by the interval. 
We might say that the interval itself is 
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appreciated by many, not as involving 
dramatic suspense, but because it ren- 
ders the course of the novel more natu- 
ral. As a correspondent has expressed 
it: “I like a serial story because I be- 
come acquainted with the characters and 
their vicissitudes just as I do with people 
and their experiences in actual life, 
where the disclosures are made from time 
to time and not in immediate succession. 
The interruptions of the serial novel 
make it seem more real.” 

A novel of the finest quality does 
not always provoke a_ breathless ex 
pectation, which is far from being the 
main or indispensable condition for se- 
rial use. It is rather the fine quality 
itself that constitutes the justification, 
though the masterly portraiture of char- 
acter and the power to create interesting 
situations are also essential. In this 
Magazine there has been a long line of 
really royal succession in its serial fic- 
tion which has given not merely grati- 
fication but distinction to serialization 
itself; and this feature of excellence, so 
well maintained, has, more than any- 
thing else, kept alive the appetite of 
readers for this form of publication. 

We are pleased, therefore, to announce 
the beginning of a new novel in our next 
number—a story of unusual power and 
interest. It is the story of a very faultful, 
charming, and really womanly heroine, 
beset by circumstance, the fateful net of 
which closes about her in the opening 
chapter—and from that moment her strug- 
gle with fate enchains the reader’s sym- 
pathetic interest. The abrupt transition 
from Parisian play and intrigue to a 
Knickerbocker social atmosphere in New 
York and the encounter of the French 
with the American temperament in the 
crises of the drama furnish material for 
a novel and striking study, also elements 
of humor which relieve the tension of the 
story. The development of this novel goes 
on entirely in America, though the un- 
seen but ever-haunting elements under- 
lying its drama belong to the foregone 
French environment; and it is wholly 
psychical in its motive and procedure 
and in its impressions upon the sensi- 
bility of the reader, while at the same time 
objectively effective in scenic projection 
and in portraiture of character. The 
writer’s style has positive charm and 
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distinction. The novel bears that dis- 
tinct stamp of modernity which we must 
insist upon as an indispensable condi- 
tion in our selection of fiction for. se- 
rial. publication. 

Knowledge of authorship has come to 
he considered, almost as a matter of 
course, the reader’s privilege. Anonymity 
is contrary both to our custom and our 
inclination, but in this case we beg our 
readers to believe that it has a reasonable 
justification, and is not assumed in order 
to give the story an adventitious claim 
to their interest by provoking their curi- 
osity. They can easily conceive that a new 
author might wish to protect his or her 
noviciacy and to secure judgment on the 
intrinsic merits of the work by withhold- 
ing a name as yet insignificant, or that 
an old author—as in the case of Bulwer 
when he began in Blackwood’s Magazine 
his Caxton series of novels—having won 
distinction in one line of imaginative 
work, should desire to shield work of a 
quite different order from inevitable and 
confusing comparisons. 

The absence of serial fiction-from the 
present number will, and we are pleased /{ 
that it should, fix closer and more crit- 
ical attention upon the short stories, of 
which more are given to our readers from 
month to month than to those of any 
other illustrated magazine. This is ac- 
complished without any diminution~ of 
the space given to other matter, because 
we confine ourselves to a single serial 
story; and this other matter is of higher 
importance and more in accord with what 





we deem the wisest principle of selection, 
because we resolutely avoid those timely 
topics which properly belong to the daily 
and weekly newspaper, and are there more 
promptly and effectively treated, because 
we never attempt the discussion of “ ques- 
tions” or “ causes,” and because we rele- 
gate subjects of special and limited in- 
terest to special periodicals. 

By the exclusion of specialties the 
scope of the Magazine has been broadened 
so as to include every subject of large 
human interest, and its contemporaneity 
has been intensified by the repudiation of 
acutely journalistic features. We have 
already drawn attention to its valuable 
scientifie contributions. Those of travel 
and exploration have been equally im- 
portant, while art, literature, language, 








history, and sociology always have an 
eminent and adequate interpretation in 
its pages. Nothing in any of these fields 
is formally or technically presented or 
with any ulterior purpose beyond the dis- 
closure of truth for its own sake and for 
the purely human interest involved. 

Romance is not exeluded because truth 
is served in the new knowledge—indeed, 
precisely there it most surely lies; and 
even the especially romantic element 
which lies concealed in recondite annals 
of human affairs is sought after and 
brought to light, as in Mr. Robert 
Shackleton’s stories of great battles—of 
which there are more to come — taken 
from the lips of surviving participants. 
As strange and true as these will be the 
stories to be published during the com- 
ing year, unearthed from records of the 
Secret Service Department of our army 
during the Civil War. Chronicles of indi- 
vidual heroism in the careers of men who 
have given their lives for others will be 
contributed by Norman Duncan, who first 
publicly disclosed the similar record of 
Doctor Grenfell’s Labrador Mission. 

Truth is said to be stranger than fic- 
tion, but truth and modern fiction are 
so inseparably allied that we look to the 
chronicler of affairs and to the essayist 
for the interest of the best kind of a 
story, and to the writer of fiction for the 
very heart of life’s truth and for the most 
vivid world pictures. This brings us 
back to what we were saying of our short 
stories, the best of which as examples of 
realistic fiction are far in. advance of 
any but the very best of contemporary 
novels. Referring to those in the present 
issue of the Magazine, we shall not at- 
tempt to enter into any descriptive com- 
ment on them; but we invite the discrim- 
inating reader’s attention to the scope 
they cover and to their varied appeal 
and charm. We do not care that he 
should consider whether they belong to 
a “new literature,” though if he should 
compare them with such as were published 
even as recently as twenty years ago, he 
will see that they belong to a far different 
world and appeal to a higher order of 
interest. Not one of them is sensational, 
though each creates excitement. Even 
the most dramatically impressive of them 
all, “Dust and the Serpent,” is a psy- 
chical study of profound interest. 
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only my affection and friendship 
Titherington Botts that led me to 
him financially in perfecting his 
last idea—.the vibration disintegrator. 
Previous experiences with P. Titherington 
Botts had not been the sort that would lead 
hard-headed business man to invest money 
in his plans, but there is something appeal- 
ing and compelling about Botts that you 
cannot resist. He is a real inventor, but he 
invents things that are not public necessi- 
ties, even if they are private 
When he devised his wireless telephone 
that could be carried about like a vase I 
took most of the stock, and felt good about 
it until somebody mixed up the planes of 
resonance. It was nat- 
ural that he should come 
to me with his vibration 
disintegrator. 
“I've got a new one,” 
he told me, coming into 


successes. 


my office and closing the 
door carefully. 
“What is it 


this 
time?” I asked him, 
looking curiously at the 
small black box he had 
under his arm. eS 
pocket storage battery?” 

“No,” he sniffed. “I 
leave such simple in- 
ventions to others. Mil- 
ler, I’ve got the grandest 
nerve-saver and time- 
saver ever known.” 

He placed the box on 
the table beside him and 
opened it. All that was 
visible was a little mov- 
able needle that could be 
swung about in a circle 
upon a flat disk of steel 
and a black push-button. 
P. Titherington Botts 
looked at me mysterious- 
ly, then said: 

“* Now please pay close 
attention to what I say.” 

He turned the needle 
so that it pointed toward 
himself, then began: 

“TI call this the—” 

At that word he push- 
ed the black button. His 
lips continued to move, 
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while he talked smilingly on, but not a sound 
could I hear. 

‘Come now, Tith,” I said, crisply, 
sort of foolishness is this?” 

For answer he whirled the needle around 
until it pointed at me and continued talk- 
ing: 

*——so that, as you have seen, so long as 
the needle points toward the source of the 
sound you can hear nothing.” 

‘Did you come here to spring a joke on 
me?” I said—or tried to say. ‘To my amaze- 
ment, while I moved my lips and tongue and 
formed the words, not a syllable of them 
could I hear. 

‘Do you grasp the idea?” 


“ what 


Botts asked. 


HE 1S A REAL INVENTOR 
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I can’t grasp anything,” I replied—and 

again I talked without speaking. 
jotts pushed the button once 

shoved the needle back to zero. 
“Now we can 


told me. 


more and 


hear each other,” he 
“ What kind of craziness have you there?” 

I inquired, feeling that he was making me 
the victim of a practical joke. And it is an 
unwise thing in an inventor to perpetrate 
practical jokes on a capitalist. 

rhis,” Botts said, rising and resting his 
right hand on the little box-—‘ this is the 
vibrator disintegrator 

All of which is as clear as mud to me,” 
I retorted, testily 


I COULD NOT 


totts looked pained and sat down. Pa- 
tiently he explained: 

‘Sound, as you know, is caused by vibra- 
tion. Vibration is everything. Vibration 
up to a certain point causes heat, to another 
certain point causes light and color, to an- 
other certain point causes sound. There- 
fore, all we need do to avoid listening to 
sounds that disturb us is to stop the vibra- 
tions. The simplest way to do this is to 
break them up, to disintegrate them, so to 
speak. Here is the solution.” 


HEAR THE TICKING 
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He patted the 
went on: 
* This 


electrical 


black box lovingly and 
new invention of mine sends an 
discharge into sound vibrations 
and dissipates them, just as a ball from a 
cannon fired into the heart of a cyclone or 
waterspout will stop its progress. Do you 
begin to understand it?” 

“Show me,’ I demanded. “ My 
came from Sedalia, Missouri.” y 
“ What sound do you want me to stop?” 

“ The ticking of that clock,” 

Botts solemnly pointed the needle at the 
clock and pushed the button. Instantly the 
ticking ceased. I got up and went to the 
clock. The pendulum was swaying back and 
forth as 
ever, 
my 
the 
hear 


folks 


regularly as 
but, though I put 
ear to the face of 
clock, I could not 
the ticking; | 
could not even hear 
the movement of the 

wheels. 

“ Now listen,” 
said, pushing the 
ton. At once the 
ing was resumed. 

“75 begins to look 
good to me,” I conceded. 
Botts beamed with pleas- 
ure and took the box to 
the window. There he 
adjusted the needle tow- 
ard the street and press 
ed the button. Immedi- 
ately the roar of traffic 
was stilled, save for a 
far-away murmur. 

“ Tith,” I eried, “ your 
fortune — our fortune 
is made!” 

With my trained com- 
mercial mind, I realized 
at once what a _ vast 
field there was for the 
vibration disintegrator. 
Swiftly I was planning 
a campaign of promo 
tion for the invention, 
and could already see 
the profits rolling in. 
It was a matter of a 
few minutes for me to 
come to an agreement 
with P. Titherington 
Botts, and, with a neat 
check as an evidence of 
my good faith in his 

pocket, he arose, buttoned his frock coat 
about his slender form, placed his silk hat 
on his head, and went out to engige fac 
tory space. 

We turned out half a dozen of the vibra- 
tion disintegrators and then found where 
we would run against a snag. The problem 
would be how to convince the people that 
no home could be happy without a sound 
destroyer. When I talked with several of 
my friends about it they thought I was 
crazy; when I lured them to my office and 


Botts 
but- 
tick 
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gave them actual demon 
stration of the marvel 
lous working of the in 
vention they said it was 
all very fine, but how 
could it be used? At 
this point my master 
mind took a fresh grip 
on the situation, and I 
engaged the services of 
Samuel R. Skidworthy 
as promoter and dem- 
onstrator To aid in 
cireularizing and corre 
spondence, we also en 
gaged Miss Felicia Bur 
goyne as stenographer 
and typewriter. There 
was where we—I—or 
one of us, if not 
all— made a mistake 
The organization would 
have been all right with 
Felicia Burgoyne left 
out. Not that I would 
be understood as say 
ing a word against the 
young lady. She was 
all that she should be, 
in looks, manners, and 
general personality. 

P. Titherington Botts 
is a scientist. A_ sci- 
entist is a man who 
with the unknown 
forces of nature. Botts 
could tell you to the 
fraction of the mill- 
ionth part of an ounce 
how much attraction 
the planet Jupiter has 
for a lost golf-ball. But the lost golf-ball 
had about as much attraction for the planet 
Jupiter as P. Titherington Botts had for 
Felicia Burgoyne. This, however, was a fact 
unknown to him. That is the trouble with 
a man who knows all about ares and tan- 
gents and sines and cosines and planets and 
orbits and other such general information. 
He classes woman as he does any other mani- 
festation of nature, when really the preces 
sion of the equinox is a dead standstill com 
pared to the fickleness of woman. When I 
think of how Felicia Burgoyne led me on— 
But that has nothing to do with this, and 
besides I have forgotten it. I have dismissed 
it from my mind, and when I dismiss any- 
thing from my mind that settles it. 

The whole thing happened so suddenly 
that if you are looking for a long-dJrawn- 
out romance you are going to be disappoint- 
ed. Samuel R. Skidworthy was a young man 
who did not wait to act on impulse. Impulse 
was too slow for him. He acted and then 
let the impulse catch up, if it could. One 
morning he came into my private office. He 
leaned over mysteriously and tapped me fa- 
miliarly on the knee. 

“Say,” he began, “have you noticed 
how the human negative pole is trying to 
win little bright-eyes?” 


some 


fools 


SKIDW‘ 


DRAWER. 


RTHY, SELF-CONFIDENT AND BRASSY 


| affected not to understand him, though 
I knew perfectly well that by “the human 
negative pole” he referred to Botts and by 
little bright-eyes ” he meant Felicia. 

“If you mean that Mr. Botts is showing 
more than a friendly interest in Miss Bur- 


goyne,” I said, stiffly, “I may reply that I 
have observed it, and that, in my opinion, 
it is nothing that calls for levity and is some- 
thing that need not concern you—or me.” 

“Have it your own way,” Skidworthy re- 
plied, unabashed. “ But listen. I saw her 
first.” 

With these oracular words he departed on 
his tour of promotion and demonstration. 
The country at that time was in the white 
heat of a political campaign, and the fervid 
oratory of one of the nominees was causing 
consternation in the ranks of the opposition. 
I was surprised and pleased within, the next 
fortnight to receive telegraphic orders for ten 
of the vibration disintegrators, to be shipped 
to certain addresses at different places. 
\fterward I noted that the points to which 
the machines were to be shipped were cities 
where the nominee was billed to speak on 
the issues of the day. However, had I 
noticed this, it would not have suggested 
anything particular to me. The machines 
were paid for in eash., 
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Suddenly the country was thrown into 
a state of excitement by the news that the 
nominee had suddenly lost his voice while 
speaking from the rear of a train at Ander- 
son, Indiana. The strange part of it was 
that he insisted that he had not lost his 
voice, and, stranger still, was reported as 
being able to speak with perfect ease and 
fluency when he went back into his car. On 
the day that this occurred I received a tele- 
gram from Skidworthy reading: 

‘Do you notice my fine Italian hand?” 

I thought the man was demented, until the 
next day brought more news of the strange 
voeal paralysis that affected the statesman. 
And the next day and the next brought more 
news to the same effect. No sooner would he 
face an audience and say “ My fellow citi- 
zens’ than instantly all further sound from 
his lips was silenced, and, after a few mo- 
ments of feverish gesticulation, he would 
give it up and retire amid the jeers and gibes 
of the audience. At length he was forced 
to return to his farm in Idaho to recuperate, 
and public interest in his policies waned 
perceptibly 

Then Skidworthy returned, jubilant, and 
told us all about it. Although, to be sure, 
we had pretty well guessed the riddle by 
this time. 

Skidworthy remained about the office for 
a month, and I could see that his constant 
hanging over Miss Burgoyne’s desk was dis 
tasteful to Botts. Even when Botts was not 
in I myself could see Skidworthy, self-con- 
fident and brassy, leaning over Miss Bur- 
goyne and telling her that it was a shame 
any one with such heavenly blue eyes should 
be compelled to use them looking at the keys 
of a clicking old typewriter, or that any one 
with such marvellously beautiful hands 
should be forced to devote them to menial toil. 

This irked Botts. His idea of entertaining 
a lovely young woman was to draw her into 
a discussion of amperes and watts and ohms 
and spheres of radioactivity and similar 
light and airy badinage. 

One morning Botts tiptoed into my office. 
His eyes were glittering and his thin lips 
were compressed, while his long, lank hair 
stuck out angrily about his head. 

“It’s an outrage!” he whispered. “ This 
fellow Skidworthy is plying his cunning art 
upon that innocent young girl out there— 
and, Heaven only knows, he may deceive her 
into marrying him. I shudder to think 
of it.” 

“You shudder?” I asked, gently. “She 
could do worse than marry Skidworthy.” 

“Not much worse,” Botts argued. “ Be- 
sides, I—er—I—” 

“IT thought as much,” I responded, dryly. 
“ What are you going to do about it?” 

“Do? Why, I shall speak to her this 
very day.” 

He waited until Skidworthy had gone out 
to see a fictitious prospective Patron that 
he, Botts, had invented. Then P. Tithering- 
ton Botts sidled over to Miss Felicia Bur- 
goyne and (I could not help seeing it, as 
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my door was slightly ajar), after a few 
comments on the weather, whispered some- 
thing to her that evidently surprised her 
very much. She shook her head, and then 
murmured a monosyllable that made Botts 
arise, hunch his shoulders, stick his hands 
deep in his pockets, and retire to his work- 
room, 

This was an opportunity that I had been 
looking for, and I approached Miss Burgoyne 
with a few kind words on the excellent way 
in which she was doing her work. I then 
led the conversation up to a certain topic, 
but just as I was about to ask a certain 
question of some importance the door opened 
and Samuel R. Skidworthy came in. I re- 
turned to my office. I sat down and medi- 
tated. I was not the least bit jealous of 
Skidworthy. I had no enmity in my heart 
toward him, but I knew perfectly well that 
his name would be missing from the pay- 
roll after that week. 

Skidworthy leaned over Miss Burgoyne’s 
desk and locked down at her. She looked 
up at him. It was aggravating—such palpa- 
ble neglect of the duties for which they were 
employed. I felt like going out and telling 
them so, but did not care to be misunder- 
stood. Besides, Botts saved me the trouble. 
He came cautiously into the room, a vibra- 
tion disintegrator in his hand. Craftily he 
placed it on a table and touched the button. 
It was apparent that he had the needle point- 
ed at Felicia and Samuel, for instantly they 
looked at each other in confusion. Their 
lips were moving, but they could not hear 
each other. Then Samuel R. Skidworthy, 
with that decision and quickness of his which 
I confess I have often envied, came around 
and wrote something on the stenographer’s 
pad on her desk. She read it, blushed, and 
hastily serawled something beneath what he 
had written. 

Semuel R. Skidworthy leaned away down; 
she looked right up at him—and he kissed 
her. Then she got up from her chair, put 
on her hat, and they walked out—he with 
his arm about her waist! 

Botts and I reached her desk together and 
read what was on the pad. In Skidworthy’s 
brazen chirography was this: 

“Will you walk around the corner and 
marry me? I have the license.” 

In her gentle script was: 

“To” 

P. Titherington Botts straightened up and 
heaved a sigh. He took his hat and started 
out, but turned to say: 

“ Good-by, Miller. Some day, when I have 
recovered from this crushing blow, when my 
heart is whole again, I may return. Until 
then adieu.” 

“ But look here!” I called. “What about 
the vibration disintegrator? What about my 
investment? What about—” 

And then my words faded on my lips, for 
P. Titherington Botts had switched the 


needle to cover me. Leaving the little black 
box as a souvenir, he waved his hand in 
farewell and closed the door after him. 
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* The with the dish,” 

‘My supper goes so fast— 

bottom is so near the top 
make it last. 


trouble’s said he; 


The 


i cannot 


Shallow 


Bowl 


“And then, when I have just bequn, 
Wy supper has to stop. 
I'd like to have a dish,” said he, 
“That's made of only top!” 





My Pillowmobile 


KENDRICK BANGS 


BY JOHN 


"TIS my delight, 
In the depths of night, 
To speed in my Pillow Car; 
To dance perchance 
Through sunny France, 
Perhaps to the Polar Star. 


I linger long 
In the Hills of Song, 
I travel to Mandelay ; 
I board my ship 
And take a trip 
To glorious Yesterday. 


My Pillow train 

Will jump from Spain 
To Saturn, perhaps the Moon; 

Then take the track 

That leads me back 
To the Home of Eternal June. 


Through old Japan, 
Beloochistan, 

And Thibet and gay Pekin; 
And thence we creep 
Through the vasty deep 

To the haunts of the Tribes of Fin. 


My Pillow Car's 
Been up to Mars, 
It travels both earth and air; 
And, like the wind, 
It leaves behind 
The City of Woe and Care. 


So come with me, 
On a pillowy spree, 

For the Land of Dreams awheel; 
Through sky and earth, 
To Joy and Mirth, 

In my wonderful Pillowmobile. 
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Wasted Energy 
BALTIMORE man 


must administer a 
six-year-old son Harry 
naughty, but did not seem to appreciate the 
fact; and it was with some reluctance, there- 
fore, that the parent undertook a scolding. 

He spoke judiciously, but severely; he re- 
counted the lad’s misdeeds, and duly ex- 
plained the whys and wherefores of his 
solemn rebuke, his wife the while sitting 
by duly impressed 

Finally, when the father ceased for breath 
and, incidentally, to hear the culprit’s ac- 
<nowledgment of error, the lad, his face beam- 
ing with admiration, turned to the mother 
ind said 


* Ma, 


had decided that he 
stern lecture to his 
The boy had been 


isn't Pa interesting?” 


The Hunter Hunted 


MAINE man tells a story of a friend of 
his in the West who was induced by a 
stranger to buy what was claimed by the 
latter to be the best wolf dog in the count ry. 
\ few days later the man took his new pur- 
chase and started out early in the morning 
to try him out. The dog soon picked up the 
scent and started off, the man following on 
horseback. The dog was soon out of sight, 
but the man could hear him bark oceasional- 
ly and followed on. About noon he met an- 
other man, coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, and inquired if he had seen a wolf and 
a dog anywhere, to which the man replied 
that he had. 
And how were they going?” queried the 
man. “ Was the deg nearly onto him?” 
“ Well,” answered the other, “ if I remem- 
ber correctly, the dog was just a trifle ahead.” 
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His Pie 
SOUTHERN Congressman relates how, 
when he was once making a campaign 
tour through the interior of Mississippi, he 
came upon a negro cabin, across the thresh- 
old of which lay a darky and a pickaninny 
of perhaps eight years of age. 

The child voraciously devouring a 
plate heaped high with chicken, vegetables, 
corn bread, and other bits of food, in a man- 
ner, it was plainly to be seen, that com- 
manded the elder negro’s hearty admiration. 

“Is that your child?” asked the Congress- 
man. 

“ Yes, boss, he’s shorely mine,” 
the father, with a broad grin. 

“He's got a pretty fair appetite,” re- 
marked the Congressman, after a moment’s 
silence, during which the pickaninny fin- 
ished the plate and produced a huge section 
of ple. 

“ Purty fair, boss, purty fair,” said the 
father. “Jes’ look at him goin’ after dat 
pie!” Then, after a further period of si- 
lence, the proud parent added: 

“ Boss, it ain’t no use a-talkin’, dat chile’s 
got a pow’hful inflooence over food. Onct he 
gits his upper lip ovah a piece o’ pie, it’s his 
pie, boss, it’s his pie!” 


was 


answered 


His First Wedding 


LLIOT. attending his first wedding, was 

a most interested observer. The white 
gown and long veil of the bride apparently 
increased her size, while the evening clothes 
of the rather diminutive groom made him 
seem still smaller. The disparity of size 
immediately attracted Elliot’s attention, and 
leaning over, he said in excited 
“ Mother, was father that little 
got him?” 


tones, 
when we 
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Birds of a Feather 
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Why They Changed It 


WO Northern men were 

once dining in a res- 
taurant in a Louisiana 
town on the Mississipp), 
when they observed, high 
up on the wall of the 
café, a red mark, be- 
neath which was this 
inscription: 

*“Inundation of 
High-water mark.” 

‘Surely you don’t ex- 
pect people to believe that 
the river ever rose as 
high as that here?” pro- 
tested one of the visitors. 

* Not exactly,” explain- 
ed the proprietor, bland- 
ly “As a matter of 
fact.” he added indica 
ting a point scratched 
not far above the ground, 
“the water only came up 
to here.’ 

“ Then 
scription?” 
complainant. 

“ Well, continued 
the proprietor, “ you see, 
when the mark was down 
there the children rubbed 
it out so continually that 
we had to put it up there 
out of their reach.” 


1875. 


in- 
the 


why that 
asked 


sir,” 


Indisputable 


WO tourists on a per- 
sonally conducted tour 


were overheard talking I simply love 


1 look into a looking-glass ; 


ean Tome 
WOTICE 





Vacation Wanted 
“I wonder could I ketch ’em if I was to 
breathe hard through the keyhole?” 


DRAWER. 


to fool my Ma; here's where the fun begins. 
Wa thinks that I am twins. 


together in the window of a Florentine hotel 
overlooking the Arno. 

“This does not look to me 
said the first. “I do not 
gondola.” 

“ No,” admitted her companion, “ but it 
must Venice. You know we were to be 
in Venice on Wednesday.” 


like Venice,” 
see a single 


be 


Wasted Efforts 


NE evening when Tommy, aged five, was 
having his daily bath his nurse was 
trying, with small success to scrub his 
grimy little knees. 
After watching her for some time he said, 
patronizingly : 
“Never mind, Bertha. Don’t. you know 
that’s the dark meat, anyway?” 


RuSber 


ELINDA, with her knife aslant, 
Makes gashes in the rubber-plant; 
The foolish child believes, no doubt, 
That gqum-drops will come falling out! 
A. DeF. L. 








Kersnick and Kersnack 


IR Jim de Scowls, a boastful peer, 
; Renowned not only far but near 
For expert handling of the spear 
And whirling of the mace, 
ty crafty thrust and wicked cut 
Had cracked the noble occiput 
Of every knight in England but 
Sir Al de Lion-Face. 


When Jim was told of Al he flew 

Into his armor—madly drew 

His bloody sword “ Kersnick,” and to 
The other’s castle grim 

Went whizzing like a cannon-ball, 

And by the trusty seneschal 

Sent Al this most insulting scrawl: 
“Come out and perish. Jim.” 


He calmly growled: “ Unparalleled! 
His head must verily be swelled 
To make him prattle thus.” 


And clad in “ Maud,” his metal shirt, 
Sir Al went prancing forth to hurt 
That overweening cuss. 


And while the latter sang a long 
And most conceited Ego Song, 
Which on his bravery laid strong 
And unremitting stress, 
Sir Al, his mouth and visor shut, 
Attacked his foe with fury, but— 
Jim cracked his noble occiput 
And made you miss your guess! 


BuRGLAR (as he leaves for his night’s werk). “ By the way, 
Vary, I may bring a business friend home to breakfast with me.” 


When brave Sir Al each word had spelled 


And with “ Kersnack,” his sword, begirt, 


Tuomas R. YBARRA. 


A Wise Whale ; 

FOND mother was telling her three-year- 

old daughter about Jonah; she seemed 

to be very much impressed, and finally said, 

slowly and somewhat sceptically, “ Well, 

that whale was smart not to chew Jonah.” 
Ominous 

Miss Sueer. “ Where do you dine to-day, 

Ur. Leo?” 

Mr. Leo. “Oh, just wherever we happen 

te be when I get hungry.” 
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EW of the plays which have become 

popular successes would make interest- 

ing or even tolerable reading, because 
the lines divorced from the action would tell 
the story but feebly. The imagination with 
difficulty supplies the accessories of the stage. 
But a play which depends hardly at all upon 
the tricks of stagecraft, which, moreover, tells 
a simple story involving a great and beau- 
tiful thought—every line electric with the 
pathos, the satire, and the stimulus of that 
thought—such a play is well worth perusing. 
In a case of this kind the drama becomes 
a mode of eloquence. Independently of the 
stage, it is the proper form for the idea it 
embodies. The author chooses it, as he might 
choose poetry or oratory in another instance, 
because its very limitations of time and space, 
its sharp contrasts, its opportunities for sym- 
bolism enable him to intensify his meaning, 
and to give it in a legitimate sense the ut- 
most rhetorical effect. 


Obviously this sort of play, which reads 
and acts equally well, is the hardest possible 
to write. It requires not only great con- 
structive ingenuity, but something of inspi- 
ration as well. For this reason it seems that 
Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy, whose drama 
The Servant in the House, now running at 
the Savoy Theatre in New York, has been 
recently put into book form, has accom- 
For he has 
dramatized an idea—dramatized the very 
soul of it—keeping it before the audience at 
every turn, never letting it get lost,in a 
plexus of melodrama. And this idea is the 
grandly simple one that brotherhood is the 
essence of the religion of Christ. Yet in 
doing this, Mr. Kennedy has merely told 
what is on its face a plain and touching tale 
of natural human emotion. The plot is per- 
fect in its unity, and not many characters 
are needed for its development. There are 
three brothers. One is the Reverend Will- 
iam Smythe, the Viear; another is Mr. Rob- 
ert Smith, “a gentleman of necessary oc- 
cupation,”—in short, a scavenger; the third 
is “Uncle Joshua, the Bishop of Benares ”— 
but here is where mystery enters. There are 
“ Auntie,” the Viear’s wife, who worships 
him to the point of idolatry; Mary, their 


plished the almost impossible. 


Harper’s Bookshelf 





niece, Robert's daughter; and the Vicar’s 
brother-in-law, James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, 
D.D., the Most Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Laneashire. These, with Rogers, “an ordi- 
nary little Cockney boy in buttons,” are 
the persons of the play. The time is now, 
the place here. The Vicar is in trouble 
about some necessary repairs to his church, 
for which he finds it impossible to raise 
funds. There is difficulty with the drains, and 
the nuisance has infected the vicarage. A 
telegram announces that the Vicar’s brother, 
the Bishop of Benares, a man of wonderful 
success and influence in his own country, is 
coming to assist him. At the same time 
his wife has summoned her brother, the 
worldly and hypocritical Bishop of Lanca- 
shire, and a family council is in prospect. 
The Bishop of Benares is awaited in vain, 
but “ Manson,” the Viecar’s new butler from 
India, is already on the scene. Also Robert 
Smith, embittered and coarse, sometime a 
drunkard, arrives inopportunely, intent on 
seeing his little daughter, of whom he has 
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been unjustly deprived. Suppose that “ Man- 
son” is the missing brother. Here is’ a dra- 
matic situation. It is full of humorous 
complication, for the worldly old Bishop of 
Lancashire, who is three parts blind and 
deaf, first mistakes Robert for the Vicar, and 
then takes “ Manson,” the butler, for the 
great Bishop from India, who, he hopes, will 
aid him in his nefarious scheme for raising 
money. The situation is touching in the de- 
velopment of its sentimental theme; for the 
loneliness and the thwarted parental affection 
of Robert appeal to one’s deepest sympathies. 
That the wronged man should be justified 
and the Bishop of Lancashire confounded 
through the mysterious workings of “ Man- 
son” is highly pleasurable both to one’s hu- 
man sensibilities and one’s dramatic sense. 
It is all worked out with delicacy and humor; 
there is an abundance of piquant incidents, 
and: evety seene carries the feeling of sus- 
pense. In short, the play has the grace and 
polish of the most unregenerate of modern 
dramas, and the blight of the “tale with a 
moral” 4s far from it. 


But now-it is evident that a story such as 
the one just outhined’ must in the nature of 
the case mean more than what appears on 
its surface. 


By an impulse of genius Mr. 
Kennedy has found a way to make it mean 


all that is posstble. And his method is as 
different as can be imagined from the hack- 
neyed one of him who writes a studiously 
edifying story and appends a moral. It is 
a daring, if you please a sensational, method; 
but Wisdom is justified of her children, and 
the play, as acted or read, is an unequivocal 
suceess. In brief, the principal character, 
“Manson,” is (if you must needs be literal) 
a reincarnation, or (if you are willing to be 
imaginative) a symbol of Christ. What this 
immediately adds, of course, is mystery, and 
the effeet is impressive. The interest of 
every apparently trivial incident in the play 
is immensely deepened, because the reader or 
spectator knows that of which the persons 
of the drama are ignorant. Still, this is 
mystery in quite an ordinary sense; it be- 
longs among the familiar expedients of fic- 
tion. What grips the imagination and thrills 
the heart is the symbolism behind it all— 
the secondary meaning, that fits the story as 
the soul fits the body. To see that in a play 
like this the symbolism might blend perfectly 
with the human interest—that it is in the 
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nature of Christian brotherhood that it 
should be capable of such concrete illustra- 
tion—this was the insight of a poet. To 
form the play so that every speech is natural, 
and not one word strays from the purpose of 
the story, so that it satisfies one’s human 
feelings at every point—in its tenderness and 
its retribution, in its lively dialogue and its 
hearty humor—yet at every point gives one 
the strange thrill that is in a symbol—this 
was the consummate skill of the playwright. 
For the conception of the Saviour entering 
into a modern household in a humble capa- 
city and holding ordinary human intercourse 
with the people in it is itself natural and 
touching; but it is a thought which, without 
the slightest strain or artificiality, carries its 
broader meaning with it. If we think, for 
the moment, “ This is impossible,” instantly 
it passes through the mind in a stab of 
comprehension that Christian brotherhood 
may do what “Manson” does in the play. 
If we are inclined to feel that the Bishop of 
Lancashire’s infirmity makes him an object 
of pity, immediately we realize that his is 
the blindness of those “who have eyes but 
see not,” and his deafness is of those who 
“have ears and hear not.” But, in fact, we 
are not tempted to analyze at all; for the 
union of thought and symbol is so perfect 
that they give but a single impression—an 
impression in which there is mingled a poig- 
nant sense of the sublime and the supernatu- 
ral, of “the things that are unseen.” The 
whole drama is a living, breathing ideal. 
Not only the story, but the very spirit of' the 
thing is dramatized, so that it is felt in every 
speech and act. The Servant in the House 
has the tenderness and grace of a fairy tale, 
the impressiveness of a poem, the wit and 
thorough humanity of a play that belongs 
very much to the day and hour. Many of 
the lines would be just plain funny even 
without the sting of subtle satire behind 
them, and in some of the gravest passages 
there is a kind of saintly whimsicality that 
is most attractive. There are always many 
wet eyes in the audience when the curtain 
falls on the last act, and few will read the 
drama without deep emotion. 


The striking title of Mr. Samuel M. Gar- 
denhire’s novel, Purple and Homespun, im- 
plies a study in the contrast between luxu- 
rious wealth and plain poverty. Such in 
fact it is, and the whole story thrills with 
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the social unrest of the time. 
This is felt in the conversations 
of men high in office, in the 
conclaves of business men, and 
in the talk of people of the 
East Side, where the author 
has located some of the events 
of his story. Yet Purple and 
Homespun is not a problem 
novel. It is but a part of the 
author’s realism that he recog- 
nizes the smouldering passions 
of the day, and utilizes them 
to intensify the dramatic ac- 
tion of his story, which is set 
in the midst of our modern 
agitations as A Tale of Two 
Cities is environed by the 
French Revolution. As usual, 
Mr. Gardenhire, who wrote The 
Silence of Mrs. Harold and 
The Long Arm, has given us a 
plot that is deeply intriguing 
and full of surprises. The 
reader is taken into the life of 
a man of wide activities, whose 
fortune brings him in contact 
with the political life of Wash- 
ington, with humble dwellers 
on the East Side, with the 
aristocracy of England. Mar- 
shall Treemon is a self-made 
man and a newly appointed 
Senator. He has fallen des- 




















perately in love with Victoria 
Wemyss, daughter of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador; but she, as 


_he finds, is already affianced 


to a certain Captain Travers, her cousin. 
Treemon is engaged in a secret investiga- 
tion which takes him to the slums of New 
York, and there he becomes acquainted with 
Rose Letcher, a girl of uncommon intelli- 
gence and rare attractiveness, who is active 
as a socialist worker. At the same time he 
has important business dealings with certain 
rich capitalists. The scenes in Washington, 
in the picturesque back streets of New York, 
and in England, whither the Senator is 
forced by an irresistible impulse to follow 
Victoria, are in themselves vivid and con- 
vineing, and in each one there is a hint of 
something concealed. By a method worthy 
of Dumas, keeping us always just enough in 
the dark, the author reveals the connection 
between the various threads of his story. 








Samuet M. GaRDENHIRE 
Author of Purple and Homespun 


Rose Letcher is a girl with whom Captain 
Travers years ago had a liaison. The object 
of Treemon’s search in the East Side is the 
discovery of his father and sister, and the 
fact of his humble origin becomes a weapon 
in the hands of his enemies. A strike men- 
aces the financial interests in which he is 
concerned, and his dealings with his capi- 
talist friends have made him open to attack. 
At last all centres on his ability as a man 
to save his career and win the woman he 
leves, and the denouement is a complete reve- 
lation and triumph. With the skill of the 
born story-writer Mr. Gardenhire weaves all 
manner of exciting incidents into the fabric 
of his romance, giving it vigorous action and 
cumulati:e interest. Purple and Homespun 
is exceptional in having the robust strength 
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of plot of the old-fashioned novels, while its 
vivid coloring is quite of the day, and it is 
written with all the art of the modern school. 


Perhaps it is the California spirit in the 
stories of Mary Austin, who wrote Isidro 
and A Land of Little Rain, which gives 
them their untrammelled vigor and _ buoy- 
ancy. However that may be, hardly another 
writer in the same measure combines breezi- 
ness with fine analysis, feminine intuition 
with attractive, heart-warming common 
sense, romance with a thoroughly sane view 
of life. It is the genius of a woman gifted 
in the highest degree with the literary sense, 
cultivated in all the arts of literature, yet 
somehow keeping the wonderful freshness 
and vitality of one who doesn’t read or write, 
but just lives. She describes her characters 





Mary AuvusTIN 
Author of Santa Lucia 


as a brilliant woman might talk confiden- 
tially of her friends—with wit and warm 
appreciation, with worldly wisdom, and yet 
with flashes of insight into the spiritual side 
of things that come just when one needs il- 
lumination. Her latest novel, Santa Lucia, 
is as much a man’s story as a woman’s story. 
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In speaking of her own sex, Mrs. Austin 
does not deal in sentimental mysteries, but 
gives us truth, which is quite mysterious 
enough. For a rarity, her.story has the fem- 
inine point of view expressed frankly and 
with a good will to be understood. Given 
a girl of imagination and ideals, immature 
so far as love is concerned, who is married 
to an ordinary prosaic sort of man, and a 
girl of quite a different kind—intellectually 
shallow, beautiful, and fitted to shine—who 
marries a brilliant scholar for the sake of 
social advancement—given such a situation, 
what will ensue? This question the author 
sets herself quite simply to answer out of the 
richness of her sympathy and understanding, 
and the result is a story charming in its 





naturalness and sincerity, having an indi- 
vidual flavor derived partly from an original 
point of view and partly from an unusual 
environment. The environment is a small 
college community not far from San Fran- 
cisco. Here we are introduced to a young 
married couple, Serena and Evan Lindley, 
and to Serena’s friend Julia, who afterward 
becomes Mrs. Antrim Stairs. Stairs is the 
new professor of biology, young, good-look- 
ing, and full of enthusiasm for his work. 
He is intoxicated with Julia’s beauty, and 
finds, or thinks that he finds,inspiration in 
her society. Really, it is Serena in whom 
he meets intellectual companionship — Se- 
rena, whose tragedy it is that she cannot 
enter into her hushand’s life. Superficially 
it might seem that the couples are mis- 
mated; but we await with curiosity the au- 
thor’s own solution. And the story of how 
Serena finds happiness is more beautiful and 
subtler in its working out of personal reac- 
tions than any tale of courtship, while curi- 
ously it is Julia who demands our sympathy 
at last in the shipwreck she makes of her 
life. If romance does not outlast marriage, 
as we are so often told, then in its absence 
what is and what is not fatal to happiness? 
—this is what the story by its pathos and 
tender realism teaches us, instructing our 
emotions rather than our minds. All the 
people in the novel are lifelike, engaging 
persons in whom one would be interested 
even if the author were not by to interpret 
them. Especially pleasant to meet is “ Will- 
iam,” daughter of Santa Lucia’s oldest and 
best loved physician, who wins all hearts by 
her sunny temper, her boyishness, and her 
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She has her 
romance, too, which comes to pass in an un- 


uneonventional whimsicalities. 


expectedly dramatic way. The story is pic- 
turesque in its scenery and in its social col- 
oring, refreshing in its style. And certain 
passages are so full of the triumph and the 
pity, the wisdom and the poetry, of ordinary 
living, that they alone would make the book 
worth reading. 

















Tuomas R. LounssurRyY 
Author of The Standard of English Usage 


Acuteness of scholarship and a common- 
sense regard for the practical are happily 
combined in The Standard of English Usage 
by Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury of Yale 
—a book of guidance in the use of our lan- 
guage which is not only instructive as to 
details, but cheering in that it relieves the 
whole subject of the complexity in which it 
has become involved, and encourages one to 
believe that correctness of diction is not so 
difficult to attain as some would have us 
believe. Professor Lounsbury shows us how 
men in all periods of history have taken it 
upon their souls to defend the “ purity” of 
the English language, and how words and 
phrases now considered perfectly good and 
indeed indispensable have been savagely cen- 
sured in the past. There is much amuse- 
ment for the reader in the vagaries and in- 
consistencies of linguistic reformers from 
Swift to Walter Savage Landor, and through 
them we learn the folly of supposing that 
language is other than a thing of constant 
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growth. The true standard of correctness 
according to Professor Lounsbury is the 
usage of the best speakers and of those wri- 
ters who have impressed their genius upon 
the speech. Some locutions the author dis- 
cusses quite at length, such as “the two 
first,” “ firstly,” and “our mutual friend”; 
he gives interesting little biographical 
sketches of certain words; but the ingenuity 
of his reasoning is chiefly directed toward 
discouraging attempts to regulate the lan- 
guage offhand by rules of logic or etymol- 
ogy. “It is not,” he declares, “from the 
quarter of license that any danger to our 
speech arises. If peril exists at all, it comes 
from the ignorant formalism and affected 
precision which wage perpetual war with the 
ancient idioms of our tongue.” In a special 
chapter Professor Lounsbury defends the 
authority of great writers as arbiters of 
speech, and shows that as grammar was 
made for man and not man for grammar, 
the usage of the men who have used the lan- 
guage to the best purpose is in the main 
the usage to follow. Otherwise we are driven 
to “the depressing conclusion that the, abil- 
ity to write English correctly does not belong 
to the great masters of the speech.” The 
Standard of English Usage is not a manual 
of instruction, but a philosophical discussion 
of the problems of diction, illuminating in 
its breadth of view and entertaining in ‘its 
anecdotes and asides. 


Most boys find it difficult to amuse them- 
selves indoors, and it is probable that. Har- 
per’s Indoor Book for Boys, by Joseph H. 
Adams, who wrote the Harper’s Outdoor 
Book, will be weleomed even more warmly 
than its predecessor. As in the former book, 
“practical” is the keynote. All the direc- 
tions given have been actually tested, and if 
they are carefully carried out, the desired 
results are certain to follow. Mr. Adams is 
notably concise and clear in his explanations. 
In showing how to make and do a few com- 
paratively easy things he tells enough about 
each art he describes so that any intelligent 
boy can pursue it much farther. There are 
chapters on carpentry, wood-carving, fret- 
work, picture-mounting, metal work, book- 
binding, and other interesting subjects. The 
book will give its possessor the joy of actual 
accomplishment and much valuable training 
of mind and hand as well. 


C. H. Garnes. 
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N last month’s issue of Harper’s Maaa- 
| ZINE an investment was specifically de- 

fined as a legal obligation to pay money, 
secured by property or credit. No invest- 
ments of this description have stood better 
the test of time and experience than have 
government, State, and municipal bonds. 
They are public obligations, and for them 
the good faith of a community, represented 
by its government, is pledged. British Con- 
sols have been called the premier security of 
the world, because their safety is assured by 
the good faith of a great country with a stable 
government. The bonds of all civilized coun- 
tries are regarded well as investments, al- 
though differing in investment values accord- 
ing to the degree of stability of governments 
and aceording to political and fiscal condi- 
tions in each country. But even with regard 
to the investment qualities of public obliga- 
tions, it is necessary, in order to form an in- 
telligent opinion, to know as much as pos- 
sible of the political and fiscal conditions 
affecting not only all of the bonds of a par- 
ticular government, State, or city, but also 
those affecting special issues of bonds. In- 
formation about public cbligations is volu- 
minous, and it is available in every well-or- 
ganized banking institution or investment 
house. 

In 1835 the public debt of the United 
States was only $37,513. In 1866, in conse- 
quence of the Civil War, it had risen to $2,- 
773,236,173, the highest figures ever reached. 
The interest-bearing debt of the United States 
on December 31, 1907, was $898,210,050, but 
of this total $646,783,000 was deposited to 
secure national bank notes. Only about one- 
quarter of the total issues of United States 
bonds, therefore, is owned by investors. Most 
of the bonds bear only 2 per cent. interest, 
and their market prices are so high, because 
of the profit national banks obtain in taking 
out circulation against them, that they do 
not make very attractive investments from 
the point of view of income. Although the 
credit of the United States government is as 
high as that of any other in the world, and 
the taxable resources of the country are very 
large, its bonds do not have a normal in- 
vestment market. Should Federal legisla- 
tion ever provide for national bank-note cur- 
rency on any other basis than United States 
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bonds, as scientific banking would require, 
government bonds would probably sustain a 
severe decline in market prices. Neverthe- 
less, wealthy capitalists seem willing to take 
the chances of such a radical change in legis- 
lation, for many of them own blocks of 
United States bonds against a time of great 
adversity. 

During the period from 1830 to 1850 most 
of the States of the Union undertook the 
building of extensive public works and 
granted subventions to many private railway, 
canal, turnpike, and banking enterprises. 
State bonds were issued to raise the money 
required for these enterprises, and adequate 
provision was not made for the payment of 
principal and interest. When the taxpayers 
finally realized that the States had been 
brought near to financial ruin, public opinion 
foreed an incorporation of provisions in State 
constitutions limiting the power of legislat- 
ures to incur debt and prohibiting the loan- 
ing of the credit of a State or even of a mu- 
nicipality in aid of any private enterprise. 
Outside of a limited power to raise money to 
repel invasion, to suppress insurrection, etc., 
as a rule a legislature can create debt only 
for a single specified work or object, and pro- 
vision is usually made for the payment of 
both principal and interest by taxation. 
Where provision for debt limitation is not 
made in a State constitution it is made by 
statute. The details of this kind of legisla- 
tion differ in the several States, but the gen- 
eral effect and tenor of the legislation is cal- 
culated to maintain as high as possible the 
credit of States and municipalities. To this 
mass of legislation, with regard to debt limi- 
tation, resulting from experience, is undoubt- 
edly due the high credit now enjoyed by most 
States and municipalities and also the safety 
of State and municipal bonds generally for 
investment. 

One of the first facts brought out by a 
comparative study of public debts in the 
United States is that, while the debts of 
States are for the most part inconsiderable in 
amount, the borrowings of municipalities are 
on a very large scale. For example, the total 
debt of the State of New York on September 
30, 1907, was $17,290,660, while that of the 
city of New York on December 31, 1907, 
making no allowance for amounts held by 


















sinking funds, ete., and including revenue 
bonds issued in anticipation of the collection 
of taxes, aggregated $788,661,001, or only 
about $110,000,000 smaller than the total 
debt of the United States. The State of Illi- 
nois has no debt, but that of the city of Chi- 
cago, on July 1, 1907, was $25,490,000. The 
State of Massachusetts has rather a large 
debt, amounting to about $75,000,000, but 
the debt of the city of Boston is about one 
third larger. A rational explanation of these 
remarkable disproportions will be found in 
the fact that, in the nature of things, most 
public improvements, such as highways, strect 
paving, schools, court-houses, water-works, 
parks, public buildings, docks, etc., are really 
local enterprises, of local benefit, and there- 
fore must be paid for by local taxation: or 
borrowing. The case of New York city is 
peculiar in that its geographical situation 
renders necessary the expenditure of enor- 
mous amounts of money for bridges, docks, 
and subways, and because real estate for pub- 
lie buildings, schools, and parks costs the 
city very high prices. 

Debt limitation for municipalities varies 
considerably. In Massachusetts, for example, 
a city may become indebted in an amount 
equal to only 2% per cent. of the average of 
assessors’ valuations of taxable property for 
the three preceding years. In New York, no 
county or city may become indebted in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent. of the assessed valuations 
of real estate. In California the limit of in- 
debtedness of a city, town, or municipal cor- 
poration is 15 per cent. of the assessed values 
of all real and personal property. In Mary- 
land there is no general limit for the indebt- 
edness of cities, the power to prescribe limits 
being lodged in the legislature and delegated 
to municipalities from time to time for spe- 
cific purposes. In view of these variations in 
the laws, it is well to be thoroughly familiar 
with the provisions regarding debt limitation 
that may affect particular issues of public 
bonds. 

When an individual wishes to borrow 
money the most natural question to ask is, 
What are his assets and liabilities? The same 
question quite as naturally must be asked 
under the same circumstances about a cor- 
poration, whether it be a private one like the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company or a public 
one like the city of Boston or the city of San 
Francisco. The borrowing power of a State 
or a municipality must be determined partly 
by the amount of property actually owned, 
but chiefly by the value of the property of 
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citizens as assessed for purposes of taxation, 
and by the general financial management and 
good faith of the State or city. 

The important element of the resources of 
a State, a municipality, or any other commu- 
nity, such as a town, a county, or a village, 
as has already been stated, consists of the 
assessed valuations of real estate and personal 
property, or real estate only, as the law may 
prescribe. A phase of the matter which de- 
serves attention is the policy of a municipal- 
ity, town, county, or village in fixing as- 
sessed valuations. In Cleveland, Ohio, for 
example, assessed valuations represent only 
about 40 per cent. of the true value of as- 
sessable property; in Atlanta, Georgia, 60 per 
cent. In the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia assessed valuations are about equiva- 
lent to full value. The effort of the munici- 
pal governments of the larger cities appears 
to be to keep the tax rate down by increasing 
assessed valuations to full values. <A tax 
rate, therefore, of $85 per thousand in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, does not mean that the city 
is more than usually burdéned by taxation, 
because assessed valuations in Cedar Rapids 
represent only about one quarter of true 
value. The above instances are cited merely 
to show the necessity of studying the rela- 
tionship between assessed valuations and the 
tax rate. If one wishes to go into the matter 
thoroughly, the actual amount of revenue de- 
rived from taxation in relation to full values 
of property might be determined and com- 
parisons made therefrom. 

The income yielded by municipal and other 
publie bonds varies not only with the credit 
of communities, but with prevailing rates of 
interest on investments locally. For exam- 
ple, in many of the Western and Southern 
States, where prevailing rates of interest are 
high, municipal bonds yield a higher return 
on the investment than in Massachusetts 
or New York. The- income yield is also 
affected by the breadth of the market for a 
particular issue of bonds. Bonds of the vil- 
lage of Mineola, Long Island, will yield a 
higher income than will those of the city of 
Syracuse, New York, or those of New York 
city. 

To sum up, the information required to 
determine the value of a public obligation 
consists of the debt limit, assessed valuations, 
the tax rate, the general credit of the com- 
munity, sinking-fund provisions, and the 
character of the market for particular issues 
of bonds. 

Howarp Scuenck Morr. 
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HERE is butONE Pianola. 


It is made only by the Aeolian Co. 
The names Pianola and Aeolian 
Co. must both appear upon the 
Piano-player — or else it isn’t a 
Pianola at all. 
The word Pianola is NOT a gen- 
eric term. 
‘ Piano-players in general can NOT 
e/) < be referred to as Pianolas. 
It is not fair to yourself or to the 
Pianola to make this mistake. 


The same distinction is even more important in the 
case of the Pianola Piano. 

The only pianos in which are incorporated the genuine 
Pianola are the WEBER, the STECK, the WHEELOCK, 
and the STUYVESANT. 

Other so-called “Player-pianos,” no matter what degree 
of merit they may possess as pianos, must necessarily contain 
some other “player” of far less prestige and far less value, 
musically and mechanically, than the Pianola. 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LTHOUGH Margaret Deland has de- 
A parted from the scenes of Old Chester 
in the stories that are gathered together 
under the title of R. J.’s Mother and Some 
Other People. the new book is written so 
nearly in the same manner as The Awaken- 
ing of Helena Richie and the famous tales of 
“Toctor Lavendar” that admirers of the older 
stories will feel no disappointing difference. 
Yet any fear that we may naturally enter- 
tain, upon taking up a new book by a familiar 
writer, lest the author may have fallen into 
the way of self-imitation—of writing in a 
certain fashion rather than feeling in a cer- 
tain fashion—is banished by the first few 
words. In “R. J.’s Mother” and the other 
tales we experience that sense of freshness 
and sincerity which is felt in all that Mrs. 
Deland has written. Here is the same rich- 
amid simplicity—the same wonderful 
combination of extreme art with an almost 
carelessly familiar style, of homely detail 
with spiritual depth. These are stories woven 
of the common things of life, and their col- 
ors, their emotions, are inherent in the very 
materials. For the sentiment of Mrs. Deland 
is not a thing added for effect, but belongs 
intimately to her subjects and to her simple 
manner of telling her tales—a manner that 
is only comparable in the subtlety of its ef- 
fect to the tones of an eloquent voice. Yet 
she is not continuously emotional, nor does 
she harp from beginning to end upon one stri- 
dent string. Indeed, part of the charm of her 
stories lies in the fact that at first, amid 
much that is appealing, we hardly know 
where the really vital sentiment is to come 
in; yet at the dramatic moment it always 
enters, with satisfying justice. Little seg- 
ments of life these stories are, and like the 
lives of men they shape themselves gradu- 
ally, often presenting at the outset no highly 
dramatic situation, but inspiring us with a 
generous, many-sided interest in the people 
they depict. A friendly liking is what we 
feel in the beginning, and an unquestioning 
sense of reality—so that when the old lady 
in the tale says, “This is a dead, dead se- 
cret,” we listen as if the secret were true. 
Then the stories deepen almost to tragedy, 
and in the end there is always a gentle but 
profound surprise. It seems remarkable that 
in spaces so limited Mrs. Deland should be 


ness 





able to give such a sense of atmosphere of 
leisurely acquaintance. There are, indeed, 
few authors who can compress so much of 
the effect of a novel into a short story. 


“R. J.’s Mother” is the tale of a lonely 
man who, after losing his wife and baby boy, 
has lived for years a tiresome self-centred 
life, with an unsympathetic sister-in-law as 
his only close friend. Then his eyes give out, 
and he goes to the city for treatment. The 
weary days he spends in a little hotel bed- 
room are beguiled by “R. J.,” the bell-boy, 
who is just as old as the man’s son would 
have been if he had lived, and R. J., with 
his “ perfectly good cat,” becomes the inva- 
lid’s great resource. “ The friendliness of a 
child or an animal,” remarks Mrs. Deland, 
“is amusing, but it is perhaps the most 
flattering thing in the world.” From feeling 
flattered the man passes to active interest; he 
visits R. J.’s charming mother and asks her 
to let him care for the boy. Being refused, 
he goes so far as to propose marriage, but 
again meets rejection, and it is curious how 
Mrs. Deland penetrates through the matter- 





Marcaret De_ano 


Author of R. F's Mother 
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of-fact shell of this very unsentimental pro- 
posal to a feeling beneath that is more tender 
than ordinary love. Poor little R. J. is killed 
in an elevator accident, and the man goes 
home disconsolate. But in the end he finds 

and this is one of those daring flashes of 
insight through which Mrs. Deland takes our 
feelings by surprise—that R. J. has never 
really filled the place of his lost son. It is 
R. J.’s mother, after all, whom he needs, and 
he marries her, despite her confession of 
something in her past. The theme of “ The 
Mormon” is so unusual that only a rare dis- 
cernment could have found it out, and only 
an exquisite art could have utilized it. A 
genius has married a lovely girl whom he 
adores, yet for intellectual sympathy he turns 
to his brilliant mother-in-law, who has dis- 
covered and developed him. A friend of the 
family solves this situation, so delicately 
wrong, by putting the case so plainly to the 
elder woman that she consents to marry him, 
and so, by a kind of cruel kindness, he saves 
the happiness of the young people and takes 
to himself, almost with sadness, what is left 
of a long-cherished romance. In all these 
stories Mrs. Deland writes with fine sympa- 
thy of love in the ordinary sense, and yet the 
spirit of her romance is so mingled with the 
passion of unselfishness, so seasoned with the 
wholesome flavor of affection, that it takes 
on a new meaning. Another tale which 
gives us all the delicate enjoyment of a love 
story, with a sense of something deeper, is 
“ Many Waters ”—the story of a woman who, 
in the very triumph of seeing her husband 
acquitted of a crime, finds that he is, in 
fact, guilty of it, and by her suffering leads 
him to make the restitution that means dis- 
grace before his fellows. “ The House of Rim- 
mon” tells of a woman too conscientious to 
live on the charity of her millionaire brother, 
whom she holds responsible for much suf- 
fering among the poor, and in her simple- 
hearted way of meeting the problem there 
is a quaint touch of nature as well as un- 
looked-for heroism. Indeed the endings of 
Mrs. Deland’s stories are almost always unex- 
pected, yet somehow right. The novelist in 
“The White Feather ” who has written a story 
he knows to be unworthy of him cannot quite 
yield to the temptation of selling it on the 
strength of-his name, and destroys the manu- 
script despite the frenzied protests of his 
wife. Always there is a peculiar thrill when 
some sorely tried man or woman finds 
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happiness through the rousing of an unsus- 
pected instinct lying deeper than ordinary 
thought or feeling. Quiet as they are, and 
breathing a delicate tenderness, these stories 
grip the very soul; yet with all their inten- 
sity they give full recognition to the whim- 
sicalities, the warm contacts, the comfortable 
outer emotions of life. 


Among the stories which move us most 
there are some which owe their underlying 
strength not so much to a framework of plot 
as to the richly varied treatment of a single 
warmly cherished idea. In a romance like 
Les Misérables, for instance, one feels be- 
neath the mere surface interest of the narra- 
tive not indeed a militant “ purpose,” but 
the throb of a great emotion, giving power 
and dignity and a certain harmony to the 
whole. Such is the effect of the new novel 
by Mary FE. Wilkins Freeman, The Shoulders 
of Atlas. The basic theme of this story may 
best be given in the author’s own words. 
“ And yet,” says Mrs. Freeman, as she turns 
from the glowing little picture of happiness 
with which the tale concludes, “every one 
bore, unseen or seen, the burden of his or 
her world upon straining shoulders. The 
grand, pathetic tragedy, inseparable from 
life which Atlas symbolizes, moved multiple 
at the marriage feast, and yet in the end love 
would sanctify it for them all.” 


The Shoulders of Atlas does not lack an 
artfully constructed plot, but a deeper art 
appears in the fact that, despite the delightful 
variety of human nature depicted in the 
story, every character is drawn not only true 
to life but true to the author’s central idea. 
The burden of old Henry Whitman, to whom 
we are first introduced, is the lifelong pov- 
erty which has made it impossible for him 
to enjoy good fortune when it comes. The 
burden of his wife, Sylvia, is a secret, locked 
in her heart, respecting the origin of this 
same good fortune. When old Abrahama 
White, who is Sylvia’s cousin, dies, it is 
found that she has willed all her property to 
Mrs. Whitman, leaving nothing to her niece, 
Rose Fletcher. But Rose has money of her 
own, and the Whitmans feel no anxiety on 
her account; for they do not know thit the 
girl’s fortune has been conferred upon her by 
Eliza Farrel, the school-teacher, whom the peo- 
ple of East Westland regard with suspicion be- 
cause she uses cosmetics and seems too beau- 
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tiful to be good. Eliza has made her gift 
to Rose in the form of a pretended legacy, 
hoping some day to tell her the truth and 
thereby win her affection—but never quite 
daring. This is Eliza’s tragedy—the tragedy 
of an unloved woman who pathetically plans 


to entrap love. Iler hope is never realized, 
for one day Rose is summoned to East West- 
land by the news that Miss Farrel has been 


found dead in her bed at Miss Lucinda Hart’s 
hotel. Some people think that Miss Hart 
has poisoned her; but the ridiculous charge 
against the staid Lucinda is never pressed, 
and for a moment another and more shocking 
possibility claims our attention. Lucy Ayres, 
a beautiful but morbid young girl, insanely 
prone to believe every man in love with her, 
has suffered torments of jealousy because 
Horace Allen—the high-school principal, who 
boards with the Whitmans—has fallen in love 
with Rose. Even before this she has been jeal- 
ous of the intimacy between Horace and Miss 
Farrel, There is a hint of poison in some 
candy that Luey gives to Rose — certainly 
Horace suspects it—and this may throw light 
upon Miss Farrel’s death. But, as Mrs. 
Freeman tells it, the thing that doesn’t quite 
happen proves more dramatic than what 
might have occurred. Mrs. Ayres has kept 
her daughter under a tender surveillance, 
most painful in its necessity for secrecy, and 
the scene in which the girl learns from her 
mother that she is not so guilty as she fears, 
is strangely touching in its revelation of 
shame and love. Again and again the story 
appeals to our pity. We are even sorry for 
Flora Barnes, the undertaker’s daughter, who 
is so starved for finery that she steals the 
“back breadths” from the dresses of the 
dead, to make herself a silk gown. Henry 
Whitman, who cannot find peace till he goes 
back to his old work in a shoe factory, is a 
grimly pathetic figure; and we are ready to 
weep for Sylvia when, at the wedding of 
Rose and Horace, she publicly confesses that 
she has long held back a document which she 
wrongly supposes to be the last will of Abra- 
hama White leaving her whole fortune to 
her niece. Yet the story is never depressing 
—just immensely human. It is full of jol- 
lity and good-will, and it has a springlike 
freshness of atmosphere. The romance of 
Horace and Rose is one of Mrs. Freeman’s 
daintiest idyls, and all through the story 
there are odd little cross-currents of humor, 
by turns tender and half satirical. Alto- 
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Mary WiLkins FREEMAN 
Author of The Shoulders of Atlas 


gether, in the intimate truth and beauty of 
its delineations The Shoulders of Atlas ranks 
with the best of Mrs. Freeman’s previous 
work, while its breadth of sympathy and the 
steady development of its dominant motive 
mark it as the strongest novel she has yet 
written. 


Bertrand of Brittany, by Warwick Deep- 
ing, who wrote Uther and Igraine, and, more 
recéntly, A Woman’s War, has a great deal of 
that poetic quality which this author knows 
so well how to infuse ‘into his tales of old 
romance. .[n these stories of Mr. Deeping’s 
there is 4 certain quick swinging movement 
which resembles the lif€-of, verse invthe ease 
with which it carries us along. There are, 
too, poetic fervor of passion and brilliance 
of deseription. His narratives of the past are 
full of life and color—the flash of. steel, the 
glitter of a pageant, the crimson gush of 
blood—seene following scene in vivid pro- 
gression. To all this Mr. Deeping has added 
in his latest story a deeper sense of character 
than one often finds in tales of ancient chiv- 
alry. “ Bertrand of Brittany” is a real man, 
individual, strong, and likable, despite the 
evil in him. Bertrand ‘s the elder son of a 
noble Breton family. He has immense phys- 
ical strength, but his proud parents despise 
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him because of his homely face and rough 
ways, and his childhood is made miserable by 
neglect. One day there comes to his father’s 
castle a little girl with sunlit hair, Tiphaine, 
the daughter of a neighboring lord, who so 
inspires and encourages Bertrand that he 
plucks up courage to go to a great tourna- 
ment at Rennes, where he carries off the tro- 
phy. Then, disappointed in his attempt to 
win recognition in the wars, he becomes cap- 
tain of a band of free-lances, and one day in 
the gloomy forest of Broceliande he captures 
a castle, already robbed of defenders by the 
“black death.” A woman is almost the only 
occupant, and that woman is Tiphaine. 
Again she touches his heart and awakens 
his manhood. He disbands his troops and 
goes to his father’s castle. Opportunity 
comes to him. He is chosen one of a band of 
French knights who are to fight an equal com- 
pany of English, but he changes armor with 
Tiphaine’s brother and fights under his name, 
because at the last moment the lad, whom he 
has sworn to protect, has turned coward. Then, 
disgraced and embittered, but true to his 
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ideal, he rescues Tiphaine from the hands of 
Croquart, the terrible Flemish adventurer, 
whom he slays, risking his life for the wom- 
an he loves, although he supposes her mar- 
ried to the knight who is her fellow captive. 
Mr. Deeping does not conceal the barbarity, 
the fierceness, the license of the period he de- 
scribes, but there is a hearty humanity in 
his story that gives it a most agreeable zest, 
while the unselfish devotion of Bertrand to 
Tiphaine makes a theme of unusual sweet- 
ness and power. 


In The Golden Rose, Amélie Rives (Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoy) has written a love story 
with a difference—delicate, ethereal, mystic, 
yet warm with all natural endearments and 
sympathies. The actual fine bloom of affec- 
tion seems scattered throughout this romance 
of an exquisite, sensitive woman whose 
wretched experience of marriage has led her 
to form a creed which rejects all but the 
spiritual side of love. With men, “ it is al- 
ways the painted apple, never the golden 
rose ”’—this is the heart of Meraud’s belief. 
Yet a man comes to her who seems able to 
breathe in the same high sphere as herself. 
They are like two children together in the 
gardens of the old Virginia home where Me- 
raud lives. She, with all her fineness of 


perception, has a genuine feeling for all 
homely, earthly things, a joyous sense of 
fun; yet always she gives that effect of 
inward isolation, of being filled with a sense 


of the deep, mysterious tragedy of life, 
which in women baffles men and commands 
their devotion. The man swiftly falls in 
love with her, and she, thinking him worthy, 
begins to love him with all the peculiar in- 
tensity of her nature. Even in her dreams 
she is assured that he has been hers from the 
beginning of the world. Then her lover 
leaves her for a season, and their next meet- 
ing is an accidental one in the lobby of a 
New York theatre. The garish brilliance of 
the Broadway night is in strange contrast to 
the moonlit enchantment of Meraud’s garden, 
and the change of scene is one of those transi- 
tions that to an imaginative person seem 
inexplicably to break the thread of emotional 
life. It has its counterpart in the heart of 
Meraud’s lover, from whom the subtle spir- 
it of love has departed beyond recall. The 
unique story of a dream too beautiful to be 
true, The Golden Rose is charmingly lifelike 
in its portrayal of an ideal love, and it has 
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a vital meaning that makes it far more than 
a poetic fantasy. 


No romance has ever been written of Eng- 
land under the Georges that gives more of 
the rich, full flavor of life in that age than 
does Max Pemberton’s Sir Richard Escome. 
It is a story of sudden resolutions, mad ac- 
few words spoken, but 
these mightily suggestive and to the point 
and all the while there is a wonderful effect 
of atmosphere. The story goes at a gallop, 
and the author throws in his comments and 
descriptions in seemingly hit-or-miss fashion ; 
yet in his indoor scenes there are flashes of 
light and color that create whole pictures in 
the imagination, and when the story takes us 
into the open we get a pleasant sense of field 
and forest and winding stream just glimpsed 
with the corner of the eye. The tale is not 
too serious or heroic, but it is told with a 
zest that draws us completely into the spirit 
of the thing, giving us a refreshing sense of 
contact with new interests, new excitements, 
new ideals, and making us feel an entire and 
earnest sympathy with that dare-devil Irish 
baronet Sir Richard Esecome. Banished to 
France as a suspected Jacobite, Sir Richard 
boldly returns to England and goes to see 
his sweetheart, Kitty Dulcimore, at her fath- 
er’s house, which he finds filled with drunken 
soldiers under the command of his old enemy 
Lord Harberne. Really the King (George 
IT.) has summoned him, but Harborne’s men 
do not know this, and would capture him if 
they dared. However, they temporize, and 
meanwhile play him a seurvy trick. Just 
before his coming, they have arranged a lot- 
tery, the winner to be bound by oath to marry 
Kitty Duleimore. Sir Richard, in ignorance 
of the prize, is drawn into the game, and the 
winning number is forced upon him. When 
Kitty learns of it, she is furious, and Dick, 
revealing the King’s summons, rides to Wind- 
sor with a sore heart. Made Captain of the 
Guards, he leaves the castle against orders on 
hearing a false tale that his sweetheart is to 
marry Harborne, and hastens to his lord- 
ship’s house in London, where Kitty is among 
the guests at a great ball. Here he is given 
drugged wine, and disgraces himself before 
the King; but “German George” has a 
shrewd suspicion of treachery, which he 
confirms by making Harborne drink his own 
liquor. Later his Majesty signifies to Dick 
his willingness to let him fight the man 


tions, wild scenes; 
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Max PEMBERTON 
Author of Sir Richard Escome 


who has wronged him; but a series of mis- 
chances stays the baronet’s hand, until he 
learns that Kitty has been lured by a trick 
to Medmenham Abbey, then the headquar- 
ters of the notorious Society of St. Francis. 
Mr. Pemberton draws a striking picture of the 
mock ritual and picturesque revelry of this 
society of rakes, and in the midst of their 
wild doings he brings innocent Kitty upon 
the seene. Dick arrives just in the nick of 
time to save her, and, despite a rule of the 
order to which he belongs, that any member 
who quarrels with another about a woman 
shall take his own life, he crosses swords with 
Lord Harborne. Then he is faced by the 
alternative of suicide or ignominy; but his 
difficulty is solved in a manner as natural as 
it is ingeniously dramatic, saving his honor 
and fairly throwing Kitty into his arms, even 
before King George’s dragoons arrive to 
break up the infamous Society forever. Mr. 
Pemberton has written a most thrilling and 
diverting story, with a fairly prodigal use of 
his clever art and brilliant imagination. It 
is a story of delightfully. impulsive action, in 
which one scarcely feels the steady march 
of plot. Even Lord Harborne is not the de- 
liberate villain of melodrama, but simply 
“ follows his own devil.” And Dick, with his 
reckless courage and his kind heart, is own 
brother to “Tom Jones.” ©. H. Gates. 
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“Gilt-Edged” Railroad Investments 


HEN one considers the enormous ag- 

gregate of railroad property in the 

United States, its very material 
growth, its great earning power and the im- 
possibility of duplicating most of the prop- 
erty values at anything like original cost, 
evident that mortgages on railroad 
property constitute one of the securest forms 
of employing capital for “pure interest” or 
income. The total funded debt of all the 
railroads of the United States for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1906, was $7,766,661,- 
3 which is at the rate of a little over 
$36,000 per mile. The railroads of the coun- 
try necessarily have a far greater total value 
than the amount for which they are mort- 
gaged, or, in fact, than the total amount for 
which they have gone into debt, and the 
equity above the amount of all obligations 
on the same date was represented by capital 
stock of a total par value of $6,803,760,093, 
which is at the rate of nearly $32,000 per 
mile. 


it is 


Oso, 


The mere statement of these values shows 
clearly the importance of the railroad invest- 
ment field. In a general way, it shows also 
that railroad property, considered as a whole, 
is not excessively mortgaged; for the average 
market price of railroad stocks, representing 
equities, may roughly be estimated at least 
at three-quarters of par value. As the mar- 
ket price of a piece of real estate must de- 
termine the equity in the property above the 
amount of the mortgages on it, so the mar- 
ket prices of stocks determine equities in 
railroad property above all obligations. Of 
course these are generalizations of the broad- 
est character. They show only that, as a 
rule, when a man makes a loan secured by 
railroad property, which he does every time 
he purchases a railroad bond, he bases the 
investment upon quite as tangible property 
values as inhere in real estate, and upon 
utility values which are bound to increase 
through the growth of demand for transpor- 
tation. 

A mortgage on one railroad may represent 
a widely different proportion of total value 
from a mortgage on another road. A first 
mortgage on a particular railroad property 


represents a smaller percentage of total value 
than do all mortgages combined, for a part 
must be less than the whole. Second, third, 
or other junior mortgages have no claim 
against property until that of a first mort- 
gage shall be satisfied. It by no means fol- 
lows that junior liens may not be amply pro- 
tected. 
property represents only a small proportion 
of total value, if it be 


If, however, a mortgage on railroad 


followed by junior 


mortgages, and if it be protected by large 
earnings which made the equity residing in 
the stock of the company worth a good price 


in the market, the bonds issued under it are 
“ underlying ” and must be regarded as “ gilt- 
edged ” investments. 

For an investment to be “ gilt edged” both 
principal and interest must be so protected 
as to make such an investment an ideal em- 
ployment for all funds, the safety of which 
should be beyond peradventure, whether those 
funds belong to savings-banks, estates, wom- 
en or children, or are in the hands of trus- 
tees. railroad 
bonds, whatever they may be ealled, form a 
very advantageous class of securities in which 
to employ invested money where the prime 
consideration must be safety. 


It is plain that “ underlying ” 


As, then, in the class of investments we are 
now discussing, security must be of the first 
importance and all other considerations sec- 
ondary, an examination of the specific fac- 
tors which make up the security of “ under- 
lying” railroad bonds is desirable. The im- 
portant questions to be answered are: What 
are the total obligations and capital stock 
of the company? What priority has the 
mortgage under which the bond was issned 
over other mortgages on the property? What 
amount per mile does the prior lien mort- 
gage represent? Are the earnings of the 
company sufficient to pay all fixed and other 
charges and leave a surplus applicable to the 
payment of dividends on capital stock? 

A mile of the Pennsylvania’s four-track 
road between New York and Philadelphia, 
over which passes a very heavy traffic, must 
obviously be worth a great deal more than a 
mile of the Greenwood Lake Division of the 
Erie, which produces a traffic sufficient only 





“ GILT-EDGED ” 


for a few trains daily. The Chicago and Pacific 
Western Division First Mortgage 5 per cent. 
10-year bonds due in 1921 cover a large por- 
tion of the main line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company, be- 
tween such points as Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Kansas City, Missouri, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, Aberdeen, South Dakota, and 
branches. They are a first mortgage at the 
rate of a little over $22,000 per mile. The 
total funded debt of the St. Paul Company 
is at the rate of $17,507 per mile, so that the 
Chieago and Pacific Western mortgage is at 
a higher rate than the average for the St. 
Paul system. But these first 
mortgage on important revenue-producing 
lines of railroad, and the St. Paul Company 
pays 7 per cent. dividends upon its capital 
stock. The St. Paul Company on June 30, 
1907, had a total funded debt of $121,849,500, 
and eapital of $132,992,300, and it 
earned last year $5,571,294 over dividends. 
There can be no question as to the “ gilt- 
edged” character of the Chicago and Pacific 
Western bonds. As a matter of fact, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul General 
Mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, which have be- 
come, through refunding of prior liens, a 
first mortgage on part of the property and 
are junior in their lien to sixteen divisional 
mortgages, are entitled to be called,a “ gilt- 
edged ” investment. 

The Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
Company is controlled by the Reading Com- 
pany through ownership of all of its $20,- 
000,000 of capital stock. Its total funded 
debt amounts to $67,683,952. The Philadel- 
phia and Reading First Mortgage 6 per cent. 
bonds are covered by a first mortgage on the 
main line from Philadelphia to Pottsville. 
There are six junior liens on the main line, 
which is only ninety-eight miles long. The 
first three mortgages cover the main line 
only, while the remainder cover other prop- 
erty in addition. But a heavy coal traffic 
gives to all of the securities of the Reading 
companies very great value. The stock of 
the Reading Company, which is a holding 
company, pays 4 per dividends and 
earns much more. Moreover, there are large 
issues of bonds of the holding company, all 
of which are junior to.those of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railway Company. Conse- 
quently, even the seventh mortgage bonds of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Com- 
pany enjoy an “underlying” lien, and must 
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be considered a “ gilt-edged” investment. 
These examples illustrate the application of 
a consideration of the factor of safety as to 
both principal and interest. 

In the May number of Harper's Magazine 
the second quality of an investment was 
stated to be “a rate of income as high as is 
consistent with the degree of security.” Of 
course, when security is the primary consid 
eration, there must be some sacrifice of in- 
come, because the demand for safe invest- 
ments keeps their prices high in the market. 
No one should expect to receive on a “ gilt- 
edged ” investment a higher return than 4 per 
cent. or 444 per cent., and in some cases the 
return will be even lower. Incidentally, it 
should be remembered that the return on a 
bond always takes into account the date 
when the principal of the bonds is payable. 
It ineludes, as a mathematical calculation, 
if the bond sells at a price below par, semi- 
annual appreciation to par value, or, if it 
sells at a price above par, semi-annual de- 
preciation to par value. It should also be 
remembered that quotations of bonds are 
usually made not in dollars per bond, but on 
a percentage basis, as, for exampie, “98 and 
interest,” which means, for a $1000 bond, 
$980 plus from one day’s to six months’ ac- 
crued interest, as the case may be. 

Bonds in the “ gilt-edged ” class, except in 
times of utter panic, usually find purchasers 
at prices closé to last quotations or sales. 
They enjoy a fairly stable market. Occa- 
sionally, especially if the total issue of the 
bonds be small, or if the bonds be seldom 
traded in, the market may be what is called 
“narrow.” A little patience may then be 
required in order to avoid a small sacrifice 
in price should the holder desire to recon- 
vert his investment into cash. 

The fourth feature that an investment 
should enjoy, as stated two months ago, is 
that it should have “small chance of de- 
preciation and probability of appreciation in 
value.” This requirement is least important 
investment having security for its 
main object, because fluctuations in prices 
for high-class bonds are comparatively small, 
being influenced almost entirely by fluctua- 
tions in rates of interest for the use of 
money. The best time to buy any kind of 


in an 


investment security, of course, is when money 

rates are high, or have recently been high, 

and prices of securities correspondingly low. 
Howarp Scuenck Morr. 
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STORY that one cannot help liking 
for its unstrained 
sentiment, and its racy Irish humor 

s The Land of the Living, by Maude Rad- 
ford Warren—a “first novel” which really 
idds a new and zestful flavor to the fiction 
of the day. The Land of the Living is fairly 
inique in that it is neither a tale of strenu- 
sus action nor one of the deeply psycholog- 
eal kind, It is simple and romantic, truth- 
ful and idealistic. In a sense, it is a story 
of polities, but the though real 
enough, are not of the rampant sort. They 
enter only as part of a man’s career, and 


genuineness, its 


polities, 


because big John Callahan, who is the man’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend, is the boss of 
ward. The reader is grateful for this 
thoroughly human and tolerant treatment of 
a subject that tends towards hysteria. In- 
deed, the story is in many ways refreshing, 


his 


because the author is one of those who have 
a genius for finding the simple, satisfying 
deals and enjoyments in all the paths of 
life—in the where Callahan’s pro- 
égé, Hugh McDermott, spends his boyhood, 
in a Chicago boarding-house, or wherever the 
story happens to take us. 


streets, 


The people, too, 
are not primarily politicians or lawyers or 
amusing “types,” but just people, with an 
average amount of human weakness and in 
most redeeming good-nature. One 
likes them, and feels at home with them at 
onee, 


eases a 


But rich as it is in character and back- 
ground, the story is not rambling or even 
leisurely. On the contrary, it is extremely 
well-plotted. Mrs. Warren has something of 
the touch of the old-fashioned novelists com- 
bined with all the modern lightness and 
brightness. She produces an atmosphere that 
one enjoys living in; she creates a number of 


individuals so natural and so diversely ener- 
getic that no two of them can come together 


without causing a thrill of interest. Then, 
almost before the reader is aware, he finds 
himself in the midst of a dramatic situation. 
One has the delightful feeling that in addi- 
tion to the pleasure of knowing the people of 
the story, the excitement of plot is unex- 
pectedly added for good measure. This is 
the good old way, and perhaps it is the best 
way. Mrs. Warren uses the method judi- 


ciously, never allowing the interest to flag. 
never pausing in the development of her 
story. 


When all is said, however, it is the dis- 
tinctively Celtic spirit of the tale that gives 
it its peculiar charm. Faithful to life and 
in every way engaging, it.is in this respect 
inspired. Big John Callahan, the boss, who 
rules men with an iron hand, but trembles 
before the ladies; who is deep dyed in po- 
litical corruption, but has no dissipation save 
a habit of eating raisins — Callahan, prac- 
tical, witty, and somehow good, is far and 
away the most captivating, the least exag- 
gerated, the most convincing Trish character 
that has been given us in years. Hugh Mce- 
Dermott, the boy whom Callahan adopts, is 
of the same race, but he is thoroughly Amer- 
icanized. In him the Celtic idealism and 
chivalry find expression. From boyhood he 
is both a hard worker and a dreamer, and 
as a man he preserves with fine purity and 
loyalty his boyish ideal of the woman he will 
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love. Moira Carew, who turns out to be 
the “lady of his dreams,” is another type of 
Celtic character —and one entirely new in 
fiction. The little Irish lady of quality, aris- 
tocratic to her finger-tips, but warmly sym- 
pathetic beneath her delicate reserve, is quite 
as fascinating to the reader as she is to all 
the persons of the story. Hugh meets Moira 
inder the shadow of the gray old castle of 
Kilmanan in the Old Country, whither Cal- 
lahan has gone with a view to buying Kil- 
manan village, where he was born, and im- 
mediately Hugh realizes that this grand- 
daughter of the penniless old landlord is his 
long-cherished ideal come true. But he has 
no chance to pay court to her, for he is at 
onee compelled to return to Chicago to take 
up his career as a lawyer. His law partner 
is Henry Furlong, a former political pupil 
of Callahan’s who has turned reformer, and 
it is a characteristic and rather touching 
feature of the story that while Callahan de- 
spises Furlong, and is pained by Hugh’s evi- 
dent disapproval of his own methods, he 
sticks to his boy, and the complete -disagree- 
ment of morals between the two men in no 
way spoils the pleasure of their Irish trip. 
ilugh, however, has full faith in Furlong, 
and on his return plunges ardently into the 
work of helping his friend’s campaign for 
Governor. Then, quite unexpectedly, he finds 
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Moira in a boarding-house where she is de- 
picted in amusing and pathetic contrast with 
a houseful of amusing people whom the au- 
thor describes with humorous touches worthy 
of George Ade. The poverty of Moira’s fam- 
ily has driven her to the United States to 
earn her living, and Hugh, while he longs 
to help her, can do very little, cannot even 
make her understand his devotion. Mean- 
while Furlong becomes fascinated with her, 
and Hugh, after once declaring his love, loy- 
ally gives way to his friend. Then old Cal- 
lahan takes a hand, and with him Mayme 
Broomer, the brusque, slangy, true-hearted 
working-girl, an old playmate of Hugh’s, 
who loves him well enough even to sympa- 
thize with his love for Moira. There is much 
scheming and mysterious pulling of wires, 
and the result is that in a totally unlooked- 
for manner Furlong is proved to be—what 
Callahan always thought him. His honesty 
has become merely a pose, and he is caught 
in a flagrant breach of faith. Moira sees him 
in his true light as a moral coward, and Hugh 
at last wins the lady of his dreams. Mrs. 
Warren has done worthy work in this novel, 
and it will be remembered much longer than 
the average evhemeral story. 


Every one remembers Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s gibe at the man who says to him- 
self, “Go to, let us write a book”; but as 
usual with epigrams of the sort there is dan- 
ger, perhaps, of taking the truth of this 
saying too much to heart without adequately 
considering the opposite side of the case. 
The same idea is expressed with a different 
emphasis by Professor Charles F. Horne of 
the College of the City of New York in his 
newly published book, The Technique of the 
Novel. “There is a popular idea,” says Pro- 
fessor Horne, “that anybody, no matter how 
unlettered, can write a novel, the only pre- 
requisite beyond paper and pencil being some 
very slight skill in penmanship.” But then, 
not content to refer all success in story- 
writing te genius or inspiration, he goes on 
to show us the underlying principles upon 
which this success is based. Of course, as 
the author hastens to admit, no one ean be 
taught to write novels by means of rules laid 
down in a book. But it is unthinkable that 
no principles whatever exist, and if we ap- 
proach the subject from a practical point of 
view—the point of view of Avistotle when he 
wrote his Rhetoric—we shall certainly discover 
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them. Eooking about us, we see that some 
writers are successful than others; let 
us therefore find out, if possible, the ele- 
ments in which all who are successful agree. 


more 


By this method, if we have any inclination 
to write fiction, we shall start with some ade- 
notion of what writing fiction really 

Best of all, we shall acquire a juster 
and keener appreciation of what we read. 
This, in fact, is the more important object 
of Professor Horne’s book, which is admira 
bly designed for the pleasure and profit of 
the general reader. 


quate 
means. 


The favorable reception 
of the work by educators all over the coun 
try already indicates that it will be used as 
a text-book in many colleges; but the very 
qualities which make it helpful to the stu 
dent give it exceptional value for the man in 
the street. What the untrained student of 
English literature requires is guidance, illu 
mination, and stimulus, and this is just what 
the reader wants. Indeed, Mr. 
Horne’s publishers have found that a very 
real demand exists for serious books of exactly 
this kind, useful alike in broader courses of 


casual also 


instruction and for purposes of general cul- 
ture. Beginning the oldest stories in 
the world—the ancient Egyptian tales—the 
author follows the development of fiction as 
an art through the Greek romances, the medi- 
eval tales, the modern novel, to 
which he devotes the second half of his book. 
Always he probes for the underlying laws. 
We have had histories of literature, includ- 
ing the novel, in plenty; but this book is not 
primarily a history; it is a discussion of the 
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novel’s technique and the first work of its 


kind to be published. The author is beau 


tifully clear in outlining principles; his style 


is allusive and brilliantly appreciative. 


Since Lewis Carrol wrote Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, there has hardly been a 
fairy-tale which could unhesitatingly 
place in the same class, until E. Nesbit (Mrs. 
Hubert Bland) wrote The Enchanted Castle. 
This is a fairy-tale of the frankest sort, but 
it has the imagination, the delicious 
humor, the child quality, and the dream qual- 
itv, that may, make a story of this kind a 
Like Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Mrs. Bland is at heart a poet, and 
something of poetic glamour as well as a deep 
but well-concealed tenderness for children is 
mingled with the funnily grotesque happen- 
ings of her narrative. Yet its 
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work of genius. 


humorous 
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closeness to life and its thorough wholesome- 
ness make it seem a very plausible tale about 
three perfectly natural children — like the 
children of The Wouldbe- 
goods by the same author. The children’s 
pranks and games of pretending get mixed 
ip with magic in the most delightful way. 
They discover a _ wishing-ring, and then 
begin to happen with an’ amusing 
fairy-like logic. It would take pages to tell 
all the ingenious complications of. the tale, 
but it is almost sufficient to mention the 
“Ugly Wuglies”—the puppets constructed 
by the children out of old clothes and golf- 
sticks and feather-dusters, which 
edly come alive. 


well-remembered 


things 


unexpect- 
How Mrs. Bland manages 
character into them while 
quite preserving their rickety, odds-and-ends 
make-up is a mystery. There is plenty of 
illusion in this story, plenty of excitement, 
but nothing lurid. 
in the 
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Its scenes are all played 
wholesome sunlight or in the 
moonlight. The Enchanted Castle is 
questionably a child’s classic—the sort of 
thing that is seldom done more than 
for each generation of young folks. 


C. H. 
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Always, It Is 
The PIANOLA 














CABLEGRAM: 


The Aeolian Company, New York: Glad 
inform you have received Royal Warrant of 


Appointment Prince of Wales. 


MASON (London). 





HE Pianola is not without competitors. 


Why is it, then, that in every event of 

note affecting the Piano-player—in every 

instance where one of these instruments is pur- 

chased by Royalty, commended by some eminent 

musician or adopted by some great educational 

institution—it is the Pianola, and afways the 
Pianola, that is so honored ? 


It is not possible to escape the significance of 
this unanimous preference for the Pianola, which 
has been so strongly shown by those whose rank, 
wealth or training, give them exceptional oppor- 
tunities for securing the best of anything in which 
they may be interested. 


There is no other house to-day whose exper- 
ience in this particular field is one-half so exten- 
sive as that of the Aeolian Company. 


Nor is there any other Piano-player, either in 
the perfection of its mechanical construction, or 
in exclusive features of expression, control, and 
guidance, that is classed in the same category with 
the Pianola. 


Notable triumphs in 
Pianola history in- 
clude: 


The decoration of the 
Legion of Honor con- 
ferred by the French 
Government upon the 
President of the Aeolian 
Company. 

The purchase of 26 
Pianola Pianos by Ameri- 
can battle-ships. 

The purchase of a 
Weber Pianola Piano by 
the German Emperor. 

The purchase of a 
Metrostyle Pianola by the 
Dowager Queen of Italy. 

The presentation of a 
Pianola Piano to the 
Queen of Spain by Sir 
Thomas Lipton. 

The adoption of the 
Aeolian Company’ sinstru- 
ments by over 100 leading 
colleges and schools. 

Etc., Etc. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 











Aeolian Hall 


362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St. NEW YORK 
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HE very spirit of French romance—of 

d’Artagnan and Cyrano de Bergerac— 

is in Justin Huntly McCarthy’s new 
novel, The Duke’s Motto. Mr. McCarthy is 
as ingenious in plot and as fertile of inven- 
tion as Dumas. The complications of his 
stories baffle the imagination. He piles ad- 
venture upon adventure, yet never for a mo- 
ment loses the central thread of interest. He 
crowds his stage with brilliant and varied 
figures, yet never confuses the ensemble. 
And the charm of it all is that he does it 
so lightly, so easily. He draws a character 
with a few bold strokes, and for a moment 
perhaps we take it for a conventional type. 
But almost immediately there is a flash of 
wit, a descriptive epithet, a little turn of 
action that marks that person as a distinct 
and living individual. Action there is in 
plenty, but it never seems to be invented by 
the author. 
from the abounding vitality of the persons 
of the story. To Lagardere, for instance, the 
hero of The Duke’s Motto, every adventure 
comes as an impulse, an inspiration, so that 
one cannot but share in his enthusiasm and 
his daredevil self-confidence. To him, as to 
Cyrano, a fight is an impromptu poem; an 
exploit, an epic. Lagardere is a young sol- 
dier of fortune regarded with universal fear 
as the best swordsman of his nation. He is 
jealous of his reputation, and having once 
been baffled by the mysterious sword-thrust 
of the Duke Louis de Nevers, a friend of 
King. Louis XIII., he cannot rest until he 
has mastered the trick. He therefore makes 
an appointment with de Nevers to fight a 
duel with him in the moat of a castle which 
is the dwelling of the Duke’s secret wife, 
Gabrielle de Caylus. In the mean time, 
chancing to break in upon a gathering of 
roisterers, acquaintances of his, he learns 
that they have been paid to assassinate de 
Nevers at the very time and place of his own 
prospective meeting with him. After very 
thoroughly cowing the assembled bravos, who 
have been boasting inordinately before his 
arrival, he hastens off to the moat to warn 
and assist the man he would have slain for 
a wager. Here he first encounters Louis de 
Gonzague, the arch-plotter and paymaster of 
assassins, who for reasons of his own wishes 
his cousin Louis de Nevers out of the way. 


Rather it springs by necessity 
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Gonzague, mistaking Lagardere for one of 
his hired murderers, gives him in charge the 
infant daughter of Gabrielle and the Duke, 
with instructions to kill her. Then de Nev- 
ers arrives, and a thrilling conflict ensues, 
with the two best swordsmen in France on 
one side and a crowd of reckless ruffians on 
the other. Mr. McCarthy has the genuine 
romancer’s gift of bringing out the possibili- 
ties of a scene such as this. The nightmare 
surroundings, the sudden alarms, the desper- 
ate, breathless struggling of men in a passion 
of fighting—all these are strongly impressed 
upon the mind, together with certain details 
of battle done with a kind of bold realism. 
It is no mere stage conflict; one feels that 
In the midst of this dé- 
de Nevers is stabbed. to death from 
behind by Gonzague; but his “would-be res- 
cuer escapes with the child, Gabrielle, in his 
arms. Thereafter for years Lagapderé wanders 
through Spain, leading with peyfect calmness 
a life of constant peril. One after another 
the assassins belonging to the original band 
are sent to kill him; one by one he despatches 
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them, with a certain neatness and appropri- 
ateness as to the circumstances that is part 
of his nature. With a sense of fitness that 
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is half cynical, half heroic, he invariably ex- 
ecutes the death stroke with the Duke’s se- 
eret thrust, which always strikes between the 
eyes, and every assailant falls with the Duke’s 
motto—the war-cry, “I' am here ”—ringing 






































in his ears. Then, after slaying the last of 
his pursuers, Lagardere returns to France 
and the court of King Louis, taking with him 
Gabrielle, who has grown into a beautiful 









































woman. Masquerading as the man he has 
last slain, he worms his way into the confi- 
dence of Gonzague, whom he finds in high 
favor with the king. The story now becomes 
a tale of plot and counterplot, .of daring 
plans that just hover on the verge of discov- 
ery, and sudden bold strokes of wit or vio- 
lence. Lagardere’s schemes go just enough 
























































awry to keep the curiosity always on edge. 
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Conflicting purposes and an apparent con- 
fusion of events work themselves out natu- 
rally to an unexpected and dramatic close, 
in which Lagardere at once exposes the 
treachery of Gonzague and wins Gabrielle 
for his wife. 



































We recognize in The Duke’s Motto Mr. 
McCarthy’s consummate facility both as a 
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novelist and a playwright—his power of 
blazoning character in swift, evanescent 


flashes, the artistry that makes his women so 
Howerlike and witching, his men so vigorous 
and apt for action. He is so versatile and 
nimble of mind that he could searcely writ 
a story that was other than well formed and 
sprightly. But especially in the present tale 
there is something that goes beyond all this. 
It is the author’s own enthusiasm for his 
central character, Lagardere—as great a ro 
mantie figure as Mr. McCarthy made of 
Francis Villon in Jf I Were King—that gives 
vitality to the whole narrative and makes 
its maddest exploits acceptable as belonging 
properly to a hero of captivating genius. 
The Duke’s Motto is not one of those semi 
serious romances in which Mr. McCarthy de 
lightfully trifles with his characters, leaving 
us with a sense of artistic pleasure and 
amusement rather than emotional stress; it 
is a novel as strong and individual as /f / 
Were King. 


Only the patience of a thorough student 
and investigator and the fervent devotion of 
an artist could have produced such a work 
as Romeyn Beck Hough’s Handbook of thi 
Trees. Almost every subject of study or 
form of beauty has its devotees. Mr. Hough 
is the enthusiast of the trees. After years 
of careful preparation he has made a unique 
book—a serious study in natural history il- 
lustrated in a way that makes it a thing of 
beauty. The book contains photographs of 
all varieties of trees found in the Northern 
States and Canada—of their fruit, flowers, 
and foliage. The pictures of the trees them- 
selves are masterpieces of photography. They 
are genuine portraits; the characteristic pose 
of the tree, its mode of growth, the texture 
of its bark, stand out with startling clear- 
ness. Pictures like these will enable readers 
to recognize a given kind of tree at a glance. 
There are also pictures of the various sorts 
of wood in cross-section. A special camera 
and much expermment as to proper lighting 
were necessary 1n order to obtain the desired 
effects. Accompanying each page of photo- 
graphs is a brief description of the tree rep- 
resented, giving its general appearance and 
size, its habitat, the uses of its wood, and 
many other particulars of practical interest. 
Below in finer print a more detailed descrip- 
tion is given in botanical language. On 
each page, too, there is a thumbnail map of 
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the United States, showing the distribution 
of the tree in question. The Handbook of 
not merely a manual of the 
lighter kind of nature study. It is a book 
containing common knowledge of a kind that 
most of us wofully lack, and it should be 
in every library. It is a book in which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, with his passion for 
would revelled, and many into 
whose hands it comes will take an equal de- 
light in it. Of very practical the 
and the lumberman, it will be re- 
ecived as a standard work by the professional 
botanist, while the less technical 
student will find it a mine of interesting 
information, In particular, the absolute and 
evident truthfulness of the camera pictures is 
Mr. 
Hough has accomplished a work of genuine 
and jasting value, and nature-lovers all over 
the country will be grateful for the knowledge 
which his skill and painstaking labor have 
provided for them in so pleasant a form. 
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a satisfaction to the eye and the spirit. 


Mr. S. G. Bayne, a traveller who has vis- 
ited most of the interesting countries of the 
world, has given us in Quicksteps Through 
Scandinavia with a Retreat from Moscow a 
delightfully informal and whimsical record 
of his journeying in several unfamiliar coun- 
tries of northern Europe. His precise aim 
is “to aid the intending traveller in selecting 
what he should see and what avoid.” Mr. 
Bayne’s point of view is very far removed 
from that of 
goes about verifying guide-books. 


the conscientious tourist who 
There is 
a pertinacity in the pursuit of an object, 
mingled with a certain happy-go-lucky spirit 
in his narrative, that gives it the spice of ad- 
venture, and makes it unconsciously, an es- 
say in the art of enjoyable travelling. The 
hook is full of anecdotes, and especially in- 
teresting are some experiences of the author 
in the Cossack-ridden city of Moscow. The 
bird’s-eye views of the scene and people Mr. 
Bayne saw leave distinct impressions on the 
mind—the vivid impressions of an eye-wit- 
ness which have as nearly as possible the 
value of a personal view. And a personal 
view, however incomplete, has a worth much 
greater than any amount of coldly acquired 
information. The large reproductions of the 
photographs collected by the author, a pic- 
ture for every page, make a strong appeal 
to the imagination. 
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So well received was the admirable conden- 
sation of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic by Doctor William Elliot Griffis that to 
publish a new and edition of this 
valuable and convenient work, continuing the 


rey ised 


history of the Dutch people to the present 


year, became an obvious duty to publishers 
and editor. The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
is, of course, one of the classics of historical 


Joun Lorurop MorT.ey 


Author of Rise of the Dutch Republic 


None of those who have written 
history in the form of dramatic narrative— 
Carlyle, John Richard Green, Preseott—have 
surpassed Motley in brilliance of description, 
and few have equalled him in continuity of 
interest. It is noteworthy that although 
Doctor Griffis has very much compressed the 
original narrative, this essential quality of 
continuity and an interest like that of an 
epic remains intact. 


literature. 


The editor is a mem- 
ber of the American Historieal Association, 
and of the Netherlandish societies of Leyden, 
Middleburg, and Leeuwarden. His attain- 
ments as a scholar and his skill as a writer 
make it evident that if any man is fitted to 
carry on the work of Motley, that man is he. 
In the independent part of the narrative Dr. 
Griffis has availed himself of much material 
diseovered by Dutch scholars since Mr. Mot- 
ley’s death, and he shows the relation of 
Dutch to English and American history. 
The title of the new book is Motley’s Dutch 
Nation. 


C. H. Garnes. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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HE appearance of Swinburne’s The 

Age of Shakespeare—the most impor- 

tant work in prose of the greatest liv- 
ng English poet—is sure to be read with 
lelight by all who are capable of enjoying 
fine style and delicately lucid distinctions of 
thought; while to those in whom the great 
vorks of the Elizabethan writers inspire 
those feelings of admiration and reverence 
which are peculiar to the poetically minded, 
this authoritative and towering work of crit- 
icism and appreciation will prove a source 
of solid satisfaction and inspiration. The 
book overflows erudition all entwined 
with of the Yet he 
matters as the mere chips 
and shavings of learning, and not as the 
solid masonry and joinery of which our ideas 
must be built. There is no hint of dryness 
or pedantry about his writing. Every sen- 
tence is vital with his delight in his theme. 
Probably no man is better fitted to do jus- 
tice to the temper of the Elizabethans, to 
understand their perversities, their headlong 
impetuosity and license, to open our eyes 
to the triumphant poetic beauty that often 
lies surrounded by bombast and dulness, than 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. The splendid 
power and terror that flash out in some of 
the most confused plays of the period, the 
“saving salt of an earnest and evident sin- 
cerity ” which makes almost any work of 
passionate imagination worth reading, as a 
genuine product of the human spirit thrown 
off at white heat, are distinguished by him 
with a keenness and energy that infuse fresh 
interest into his subject and set the imagi- 
nation afire with the very spirit of Shake- 
speare’s age. “The man or boy does not 
seem enviable to me,” writes the author con- 
cerning a passage in Marston’s tragedy of 
Sophonisba, “who can read or remember 
these verse without a thrill.” Here we reach 
the very heart of Swinburne’s criticism. 
The power of the critic is to rescue us from 
a certain blindness and prejudice, to make 
us see liberally and gloriously, rather than 
to win our assent to a series of academic 
propositions. But it must not be supposed 
that the book is a mere effusion of praise, 
however discriminating. There is much 
frank and hearty condemnation in it—heavy 
hammer-strokes of criticism that make the 
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treats technical 








work at times controversial, if that term may 
be applied to a piece of writing that carries 
such a tremendous weight of conviction with 
it. The discussions of each dramatist’s work 


are by no means confined to mere literary 


form, nor is undue prominence given to any 
one of his writings. Along with the purely 
literary and inseparable from 
it there runs a lively appreciation of the 
human character that. underlies every liter- 
ary performance —the possibilities of the 
author, the presence or lack in him ef ar- 
tistic conscience and 


commentary 


perseverance — so that 
with a well-rounded 
the author who 
considered, and of his place in 
English literature. The style is rich in fe- 
licitous epithet and no less rich in allusion. 
The author’s comparisons range over the 
whole of literature with an effect sometimes 
startling, but always appropriate. The ab- 
sence throughout the whole book of the cold 
and detached air of the academic critic is 
most refreshing. This is the work of a man 
completely immersed in his subject, filled 
with the joy of living in it and possessing it. 
Often the author is like the master musi- 
cian who prefers to reproduce some wonder- 
ful harmony the 
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one 
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deny its beauty rather than to explain its 
theory. And these challenges to our enthu- 
siasm are of great value, for the mental 
attitude of appreciating what is worthy is 
infectious. But the book, while it is en- 
riched by copious quotation, is not over- 
loaded with it. Incidentally there are many 
illuminating emendations of doubtful or 
corrupt texts and conjectures as to the au- 
thorship of certain plays, but these are in 
the nature of obiter dicta. In The Age of 
Shakespeare, Swinburne, whose own poetry 
combines the youthful energy of a new age 
with the classic beauty of the old, shows us 
in no uncertain manner the path to a less 
pedantic, a more vital and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the poets who helped Shakespeare 
to make the Elizabethan period glorious. To 
him books are things of immortal life, and 
he finds youth and beauty in the genius of 
every period, however antique. It is pleas- 
ant to feel with him the unity of the creative 
spirit that binds the ancient to the modern, 
and to be swept from our moorings in the 
limited standards of our own time out into 
the sea of the universal love of beauty. The 
writers considered in this memorable volume 
are Marlowe, Webster, Dekker, Marston, Mid- 
dleton, Rowley, Chapman, Heywood, and 
Tourneur. 


The delightful record of William Dean 
Howells’s recent sojourn in Italy with which 
he presents us in Roman Holidays is perhaps 
the most captivating of this author’s. inimi- 
table sketches of foreign scenes. Mr. How- 
ells possesses in fullest measure the art of 
being pleasantly incidental, and consequent- 
ly he never bores us. Every remark that he 
makes seems the most natural thing in the 
world to say at that particular moment; and 
yet even when the subject is as ancient as 
the Roman Forum he always finds some- 
thing new to say about it. He never engages 
in formal and detailed description—the kind 
of description that halts one in the middle 
of an otherwise interesting story. Rather, 
his descriptive narrative gives one all the 
more refined pleasure of reading an excellent 
novel. Master of a style as informal as it 
is exactly expressive and rich in the byplays 
of thought, it is impossible for him to write 
without imparting to his discourse that va- 
riety which is really another name for the 
“action” of the story-writers. In the in- 
complete and fugitive nature of his sketches 
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their chiefest charm often lies. Every in 
pression that is set down is so obviously tru 
to the outward reality and to the inwar 
man that it carries a conviction of realit 
to the soul, like the remark of a friend abou 
some person or place as yet unviewed. W. 
can well spare the scenic word-painting that 
leaves us with impressions of words rather 
than actualities. What Mr. Howells alway 
seems to tell us is what we would see and 
how we would feel if we were on the spot 
and yet without any effect of intruding 

foreign point of view he expands by a thou 
sand touches of subtlest analogy the reader’s 
sphere of imagination, relating, often witl 
an effect of whimsical surprise, what is new 
to what is old, what is austere and remot: 
to what is poignantly familiar, and bringing 
a sense of homely and heartfelt truth to bear 
upon unfamiliar scenes. The human element 
is ever present, as it must be with a writer 
like Mr. Howells who is always keenly alive 
to the mental and emotional aspects of his 
fellow men. Often his appreciation takes a 
humorous turn, and when Mr. Howells is 
humorous he communicates a steady glow of 
good feeling that remains with one. Indeed, 
this is the effect of the whole book. The 
continual amusement and intellectual stimu- 
lus one derives from it make it an ideal 
companion for a leisure hour. And the ad- 
ventures and half-adventures along the way 
which Mr. Howells so alluringly describes 
are identical with the little incidents which 
give life to fiction. There are stories in 
these glimpses of life, as there are in certain 
paintings. Romantic, as all experience that 
is truly enjoyable must be, Mr. Howells’s 
narrative possesses a strong substratum of 
realism and common sense. He is not afraid 
to go counter to sentimental traditions on 
some occasions, and does not consistently 
grieve over all the changes which time has 
wrought. On the contrary,.he is inclined to 
think that many relics of the past are more 
agreeable in their ruined state than they 
ever were in their prime. It is precisely be- 
eause he always builds his illusions upon 
reality and his fancies upon common sense 
that Mr. Howells’s writings leave one with 
the feeling of having enjoyed oneself to 
some purpose, even when his imagination 
carries him into very strange places, such as 
the Utopian land of “ Altruria.” The more 
definite opinions which he sometimes moment- 
arily breaks the illusion of his narrative 
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o deliver have that flavor of practical sense 
ind right thinking which is unmistakable 
and inimitable. “ Italy,” he writes in one of 
hese moments, “is for the Italians . ; 
it is not merely a playground for tourists 
who wish to sentimentalize it or study it or 
sketch it.’ And whén the author recurs in 
he manner habitual with him to thoughts 
f his native land, it is pleasant to read, as 

reassurance against our fears regarding 
sur mixed population, that, “with all our 
lifferences we are the most homogeneous 
people under the sun, and the likest a large 
family.” Not only Rome, but Madeira, Ge- 
oa, Naples, Pompeii, Monte Carlo, and 
many other interesting places are included 
n these Roman Holidays, which are all per- 
aded with that festive spirit which is so 
nimieal to a laborious and uninteresting 
delving for facts, and so stimulating to a live- 
y imagination. A reminiscent tone derived 
from Mr. Howells’s visit to Italy forty-three 
ears ago gives an added enjoyment to his 
discoveries and recognitions, while his hearty 
\merican spirit, which gets the full benefit 
of associations without being in the least 
embarrassed by traditions and conventional- 
ities, is not the least of his merits in the 
eyes of his countrymen. 


It is not so many years since all phenom- 
ena of the kind called spiritualistic were re- 
garded with almost universal scorn and in- 
credulity. Science at that time made men 
sceptical of every event that could not be 
reduced to the operation of well-known 
forces. It was the age of positive-minded 
materialism. But times have been changing. 
People are learning that the so-called ele- 
ments o* science are not so elementary as 
had been supposed. We have been led from 
the consideration of purely mechanical forces 
to the examination of chemical forces, and 
from an investigation of what the chemical 
forees can do to an inquiry as to what the 
ether can do. The farther we penetrate into 
the mystery the less dogmatic we become; 
and just as we no longer assume complete 
understanding of the every-day marvels of 
life, of which we are ineapable in the last 
analysis of explaining the very least, so we 
are more and more inclined to admit the 
possibility of events that are anomalies in 
ordinary experience. In these days occult 
manifestations have been seriously investi- 
gated by scientists of repute. Men like 
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HaMuin GARLAND 


Author of The Shadow World 


Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Lom- 
broso, and others of equal fame, have con- 
ducted painstaking and thorough researches. 
Their conclusions are simply astounding; 
yet in reading their reports one cannot help 
seeing that, unless they were inconceivably 
misled, a refusal on their part of the degree 
of conviction which they allow would be sim- 
ple dishonesty. 


Nothing has ever been written upon the 
subject of psychic research which equals in 
eonvineing logic and popular interest the 
record of personal investigations which Ham- 
lin Garland has given us in The Shadow 
World. Mr. Garland, as is well known, was 
connected for a good many years with the 
American Psychical Society, of which he 
was at one time president. It is also known 
that he is not a man likely to be carried 
away with hysteria or specious theorizing. 
Yet a more amazing story was never told 
than the matter-of-fact narrative of this 
hard-headed, large-minded, keen’ observer of 
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psyehic “phenomena. In® order to increase 
the interest .qf_his story and at the same 
time to facilitate the presentation of varying 
views, Mvj Garland has told it partly in the 
form ef, eonvetsations carried on by a little 
group of experiménters whose names are fic- 
titious.. But every one of the psychic mani- 
festations» described is, unless referred to 
some other experimenter, vouched for as a 
personal experience. Mr. Garland himself 
advances. no theory, yet the events of which 
he tells’ make orie feel that it would be merely 
childish .to impute such things wholly to 
trickery and fraud. So severe are the con- 
ditions imposed upon the medium im some 
instances that it would even be easier to ac- 
cept the spirit hypothesis (to which Mr. Gar- 
land »personally gives very little credence) 
rather than to explain the. matter by prear- 
rangement or sleight-of-hand. :No matter 
how hostile may be the spirit in which’ this 
aceount of seemingly impossible “happenings 
is*pead, it. is #ertain to arouse curiosity and 
a geowing “éxcitethent,°as one well-attested 
marvel follows another. Yet the “constant 
aim 6f the attthor seems to be to subdue all 
excitement réga¥ding the subject and te strip 
it of its sensational features. His evér-pres- 
ent calmness and sanity continually reassure 
the reader against the suspicion of over- 
statement or unconscious perversion of facts. 
Mr. Garland well understands the value of 
human evidence; he relies on no hearsay, and 
admits all reasonable doubts. He demands 
scientific rigor of proof; yet he is not him- 
self a professional scientist, so that the fear 
we sometimes feel in regard to scientific 
specialists lest they have become purblind 
through study or a little unbalanced through 
excess of speculation cannot be entertained 
in his case. Indeed, he admits that it is im- 
possible to remain permanently convinced of 
the truth of some events even when one has 
witnessed them, for, as he says, conviction is 
a matter of habit rather than proof. In 
addition to his own thorough and varied in- 
vestigations, Mr. Garland describes the ex- 
periments of many noted foreign scientists 
and notices the explanations which they 
have tentatively advanced, so that the reader 
gains a fairly complete conception of the 
whole subject. The Shadow World is a fas- 
cinating book; it would still be so even if 
it were merely the history of clever tricks 
and impostures. The strange accounts of 
occult phenomena that have come down to 
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us from the unscientific past make engros 
ing reading as recorded in such books 
Andrew Lang’s Cock Lane and Comm 
Sense, and the stranger manifestations 
to-day are tenfold more interesting simp 
as stories. But no one can read Mr. Ga: 
land’s book without feéling that it is an ai 
thoritative and important contribution to 
serious subject that is more and more e1 
gaging the attention both of scientists an 
the general public. 


It does not require an extended perusal of 
Henry M. Alden’s profound and suggesti\ 
treatise upon Magazine Writing and T! 
New Literature to discover that the title ha 
an unusual degree of significance, and tha 
the plan of the work which it describes, a 
well as a title may, is eminently wise. For 
the author quickly makes us aware of the 
important part played by periodicals in th 
past and of the essential function of the 
magazine in this age as the nurse of litera 
ture. It is through the magazine, then, that 
one may come most closely in contact with 
the remarkable new literature which Mr. 
Alden shows us to be an organic part of our 
advancing civilization. He considers our 
literature, both new and old, from a stand 
point that is psychological, philosophical, 
even ethical; but his work derives its pecul- 
iar interest from the fact that considerations 
of this nature, which are to the general pub- 
lic a little vague, become to an editor in- 
tensely practical. This point of view he 
communicates to the reader, so that one is 
able to overlook the whole subject from a 
commanding position. And again he escapes 
the possible vagueness of a too general treat- 
ment because he constantly thinks of liter- 
ature in connection with life, making of it 
a vital and growing thing and not a mere 
subject for theories. He has always in mind 
the audience from among which the great 
writer has sprung and which, by its reaction, 
evokes his characteristic genius. By this 
means we are made to understand just how 
it is that the fiction of to-day is more sen- 
sitive and superior in the finer points of 
realism to that of yesterday. The style of 
the treatise is pleasantly discursive, and 
many remarks which are not led up to as 
climaxes, but merely introduced as part of 
a wider argument, have high value quit 
aside from the main theme. For example, 
no more illuminating comment has ever been 
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made upon the eternal controversy between 
romanticism than this: “ Na- 
prismatic 
light, through the raindrops giving us the 
rainbow, and through the humid clouds the 
hues of the sunset sky. The illusions’of life 
in really great imaginative writing to-day 
artificially.” 
Full of 
retrospect, which the author’s connection of 
half a century with the best in literature, of 
which forty years have been spent as editor 


realism and 


ture has its own refractions of 


are produced naturally, not 


This quotation is an essay in itself. 


of Harper's Magazine, enables him to make 
intimate and book also 
gives us a sense of being carried forward 
into the future. 


authoritative, his 


We get a view of our own 
literature from so high a level of thought 
that we seem to see it almost as it will ap 
pear to the critics and philosophers of the 
time to come. 


In The Cradle of the Rose the anonymous 
author of The Martyrdom of an Empress has 
given us another of those strangely fascinating 
novels of Britanny which, like The Trident 
and the Net, Gray Mist, and Emerald and Fr- 
mine, seem to infuse the very soul of ancient 
The author’s in- 
tense love of “the Land of Legend” in which 
the old spirit of loyalty still survives, to- 
gether with much of ancient manners and 
customs, enables her to describe the Breton 


romance into modern life. 


people and country with exquisite apprecia- 
Moreover, she is heartily in sympathy 
with all that is best in the feudal ideals, 


tion. 


which are so appealing because in them that 
sentiment of faithfulness which is at the 
bottom of all unselfish action takes definite 
and concrete form. Having a setting for her 
story as picturesque as any that could be 
found in history she writes with a liveliness 
of sympathy almost impossible to an author 
dealing with a remote past. The Cradle of 
the Rose is full of the glamor of the Breton 
country, it tells a love-story ardent yet re- 
strained, and it has, besides, the pathos of 
The plot centres round a beau- 
tiful woman of Breton birth married to an 
English diplomat who has been sent to Thi- 
During the ab- 
sence in the East of Sir Hubert Clanvowe, 
his wife revisits her native land and takes 
up her residence in an old castle on the Bre- 
Lady Clanvowe, an aristocrat to 
the marrow, is one of those thoroughly femi- 
nine yet independent and high-souled women 


a lost cause. 


tet on a difficult mission. 


ton coast, 
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whom the author depicts so understandingly. 
The habit of command, the refinement of 
traditional ideals, the Breton noblewoman’s 
inherited affection for her people, lend an 
inimitable distinction to her character. She 
is in warm sympathy with the Bretons in 





The Author of The Martyrdom of an Empress 
who has written a new novel entitled 
The Cradle of the Rose 


the oppressions they suffer from the French 
government. Recognized by the people of 
her neighborhood as their liege lady, she en- 
ters into a Royalist plot, and calls to her as- 
sistance all the old nobility of Britanny. 
Among her most ardent partisans is Olier de 
Fréhel, a young Breton nobleman, who loves 
Through scenes 
of dramatic intensity, the author shows us 
the inner workings of the conspiracy and the 
constant conflict with government agitators 
At the last moment the plot is 
betrayed, and Lady Clanvowe and Olier at- 
tempt to escape by swimming to Lady Clan- 
A singular trick of the sea 
along the Breton coast brings the unexpected 


her with unselfish devotion. 


and spies. 


vowe’s yacht. 


ending, and the problem of the two lovers 
finds what one feels to be its only true solu- 
tion. The Cradle of the Rose is the ecuri- 
ously romantic story of a fight waged not 
only for love of country, but for long-cher- 
ished ideals and for romance itself. 

©. H. Gates. 
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Electric Traction Bonds as Investments 


BY HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 


NASMUCH as many street and other 
electric railway companies, in addition 
to carrying passengers and freight, 

either themselves or through affiliated 
companies perform the function of light- 
ing with electricity or gas, they are fre- 
quently classified for most purposes with 
lighting companies as “ public utility cor- 
poraticns.” This classification, however, 
is based mainly on the fact that corpora- 
tions performing the functions of trans- 
portation and lighting in municipalities 
owe their creation and continued exist- 
ence to the grant of privileges to operate 
called “ franchises.” 

While, therefore, the business of trans- 

portation and lighting—and, it may be 
added, of telephone service and sometimes 





of water supply—have in common this 
dependence upon formal: contracts with 
municipalities, in other respects the na- 
ture of each enterprise introduces widely 
differing elements of operation. Further- 
more, there are minor differences in 
operation between urban and interurban 
electric transportation lines. But as in- 
terurban lines almost invariably do a 
large proportion of their business in the 
municipalities they connect and pass 
through, it is difficult to segregate the 
kinds of transportation operations. 

The first questions arising are: When 
do the franchises expire? and, What are 
the other conditions under which they 
have been granted? The character of the 
street-railway business makes these ques- 
tions paramount. From the point of view 
of the capital invested in traction enter- 
prises, the ideal franchise should be per- 
petual, exclusive, and devoid of onerous 
conditions, such as heavy periodical pay- 
ments to a municipality. But since a 
franchise certainly should be a valuable 
and profitable privilege to receive, any city 
or town will grant the privilege only on 
conditions as favorable as possible to it- 
self. Experience has shown, moreover, 
that perpetual or even long-term fran- 
chises usually give away future values 
which cannot be measured when the fran- 


chises are granted, This is a trespass 


upon the rights of posterity. There is of 
course frequent conflict of interest be- 
tween invested capital and municipalities, 
which usually results in a compromise 
and the grant of a franchise with a rea- 
sonable date of expiration. With inter- 
urban roads, especially when they own 
extensive private rights of way, the ques- 
tion of the date of expiration of the 
franchise is less important. The greater 
portion of the value of traction property 
lies in the company’s right to do busi- 
ness, or what is known as “ franchise 
value.” The important thing in this con- 
nection for the investor in traction bonds 
to keep in mind is, that under no cireum- 
stances should the principal of his bonds 
be payable after the date of the expira- 
tion of the company’s main franchises. 

The modern idea is that public utilities 
are natural monopolies. Attempts to 
maintain eompetitive conditions have 
been profitable and desirable neither to 
the communities served nor to the cor- 
porations performing the service. Two 
trolley lines on one street create an in- 
tolerable nuisance. An exclusive privi- 
lege to occupy a street, properly regulated, 
must be conducive both to good service 
and to economical operation. For these 
reasons there is a striking tendency to- 
ward consolidation, which cannot fail to 
be advantageous to the investor, if cap- 
italization shall not be unduly inflated 
and the transfer privilege shall not be too 
widely extended. Huge capitalization and 
overextension of the transfer privilege, 
both based upon expected profits from 
great density of population, probable 
growth of a community, etc., have been 
the commonest errors of street-railway 
management. 

The bond issues of traction companies, 
however, usually aggregate larger sums 
per mile of track than is the case with 
steam railroads. The reasons for this 
fact can be stated as follows: In the first 
place, construction in the great thorough- 
fares of a city, or even of a town, costs 
a great deal of money because of con- 
tinual interruption by vehicle traffic and 
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the meeting of 


other incidental 
conditions, and because of the necessity 


many 


for tearing up streets and repaving them 

an operation costing more in the case 
of underground installation than in that 
of overhead wires. In the second place, 
the cost of power-houses, car barns, office 
buildings, etc., is usually included in the 
eost per mile of road. It is a difficult 
matter to say just what is a reasonable 
capitalization for a traction company in 
either bonds or stock, because it is and 
must be dependent upon the cost of con- 
struction in any locality and the density 
of the traffic handled. 
many 


For these, among 
investment banker 
engineers other ex- 


reasons, the 


must employ and 


perts to examine a_ traction 


just as he 


property, 
employs lawyers to examine 
a company’s franchises before he buys 
its bonds. 

bonds 
which 


articles on railroad 
have described the conditions 
should be determined regarding the 
priority of bonds and other facts about 
such tests must be 
applied to all corporation bonds, they will 
not be restated. There are other facts 
which experience shows to be of prime 
importance in a consideration of traction 
The first of these is the 
necessity for good management—not only 
financial 


ciency. 


Previous 


specific issues. As 


investments. 
soundness, but operating effi- 
Besides the cases of gross mis- 
management in the large cities, some of the 
companies in smaller communities have 
suffered by bad financing and wasteful 
operation. There vast 
number of companies, both urban and 
interurban, throughout New England, in 
New York State, in the great Middle 
West, and on the Pacific coast especial- 
ly, which have enjoyed. scientific man- 
egement of a high order deserving the 
fullest confidence 

The experience of the last few years 
has given much-needed lessons. One 
of the evident of these demon- 
strates the importance of ample main- 
tenance and depreciation charges. No 
arbitrary percentage of gross earnings 
ean be said to be required, because the 
amounts needed vary with loeal condi- 
tions and the financial policies of the 
companies. Proper maintenance and de- 
not only protect the investor, 
disputes with the community 


are, however, a 


most 


preciation 
but avert 


MAGAZINE. 
served by keeping the service adequate. 
Maintenance and depreciation should 
both be made entirely out of gross 
earnings and not out of the proceeds 
of the sale of new security issues. This 
is the most intricate subject connected 
with street-railway operation and one 
of the very real questions of competent 
management. But the 
titled to some statement of what a com- 
pany is doing in the way of maintenance 
and depreciation. 


investor is en- 


After reaching the conclusion that a 
traction company is making reasonable 
charges to gross earnings for maintenance 
and depreciation, its surplus earnings 
above all expenses should be examined. 
Its net earnings should be at least twice 
the total of all fixed charges, including 
taxes. Whether gross earnings are in- 
creasing or decreasing also is important, 
especially if the company has any ex- 
tensions under construction which 
not immediately produce revenue 
ficient to pay their own way. 


may 
suf- 


The necessarily monopolistic character 
of the business done by public utility cor- 
porations has created a corresponding 
need for regulation of some sort in the 
interest of the public welfare. Such 
regulation takes many forms, and is the 
embodiment of the attitude of the public 
toward such corporations. So far as it 
is fair and reasonable, it should afford 
a safeguard to the well as 
to the publie. 


investor as 


In 1902 the gross earnings of all trac- 
tion companies in the United States re- 
porting to the Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington aggregated $247,553,999. In 1908 
they probably total over $400,000,000, be- 
cause, aside from the increase due to the 
growth of population, the extension of 
this kind of transportation facilities has 
been proven greatly to increase the num- 
ber of rides taken per inhabitant. In 
general it has also been proven that the 
earnings of public utility corporations 
suffer little in periods of depression. The 
field of traction investment certainly is 
extensive. If the safeguards above out- 
lined can be satisfactorily determined, an 
investment in electric-traction bonds 
gives to the business man an opportunity, 
usually, to secure good income with a fair 
degree of marketability, and also an oppor- 
tunity to distribute his investment risks. 
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Sound Railroad Bonds 


FFORD a combination of safety, convenience and convertibility which 
A makes them attractive for permanent investment funds; especially at 

the present time in view of probable advance in prices. We herewith 
offer, subject to sale, a round block of a seasoned issue which we can 
confidently recommend. 


$100,000 Chicago & Alton Ry. ist Gold 34’s 


Dated April 1, 1900. Due July 1, 1950. Interest J. & J. 1. 


Listed on N. Y. Exchange. Secured by absolute first mortgage on 
87 miles and second lien on 946 miles of Railroad. Coupon or 
Registered Bonds in $1000 denominations. Outstanding $22,000,000. 
Mortgage closed. The Chicago & Alton, a pioneer line of the 
Central West, had practically first choice of location and territory: 
As a consequence, it is to-day one of the most direct lines between 
the great traffic centers — Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City— 
traversing a populous and well developed territory. Notwithstanding 
the business depression of the past year, the “C & A” made a 
good showing, actually increasing expenditure for maintenance, 
and earning a substantial surplus over all requirements. 


Price at Market to yield about 5% 
Details on request. Orders accepted for single Bonds. 


Ask for Circular H-22 pricing a variety of Railroad, Municipal 
and Public Utility Issues which we recommend for safe investment. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


rena 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


HE third day of November, 

1908, there will be referred to 

the conscience and the in- 

telligence of the individual 

citizen the question whether 

William Howard Taft or Will- 

iam Jennings Bryan shall be elected to the 

greatest administrative office in the world 

The alternative consequences that attend 

such a choice great as to make 

thoughtfulness in voting a patriotic duty. 

Success in maintaining this great Re- 

public of ninety million people in peace, 

contentment, and prosperity is not easy to 

attain. The Republican Party has, how- 

ever, been hitherto suocessful, and its record 

gives the greatest basis for reliance in the 
future 


are so 


A Candidate in Costume—Look Behind th 
Vake-up. 

The candidate of the Bryan Democracy is 
the same one who in 1896 urged the voters 
to g.eke the nation’s welfare on 16 to 1 
anda fifty-cent dollar; and who in 1900 
utged the voters to turn their backs upon 
the ppbligations of world greatness. 
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Both times the Democratic Party matched 
the intellect and character of its candidate 
against those of American voters. Was it 
right then and the American voter wrong? 
Is there any assurance that it has changed ? 
Will you admit that you can’t remember 
1896 or 1g00, and that you can’t see through 
its claims now? 


The Democratic Platjorm a Cloak—the Re- 
publican Platjorm a Record. 

The Democratic candidate seeks to con- 
the purposes of himself and his fol- 
lowers under a caricature of parts of the 
Republican platform. 

Business and industry are inevitably 
driven to apprehension when he appears 
The confidence of the people is infinitely 
more important for national prosperity 
than the self-confidence of the candi- 
date. Webster interpreted the genius of 
American industry and commerce when he 
said to Andrew Jackson in 1834: “If public 
confidence is not shaken, all is well; but 
if it is, all is difficulty and distress."" Who 
can believe that the confidence of the 
American people can be established with 


ceal 
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the apostle of Free Silver, Dis- 
content, and Government Own- 
ership in administrative control 
of the Government ? 


The Record of the 


Republican Party. 


All important steps 
in national progress 
in the last forty-seven 
years have been 
brought about by the 
Republican Party, 
whose policies have 
always been construc- 
tive rather than 
structive. 


de- 


It has extended na- 
tional power and com- 
mercial prestige 

It gave freedom to 
Cuba and is aiding her 
to establish responsible 
self-government 

It has added 
mous areas to 
States territory 
Rico, Guam, the 
waiian Islands, 
Philippines —and has 
knitted together the 
interests of this country and 
the Latin-American repub 
lics in a manner to com- 
mand their confidence and 
increase our trade 

Through President Roose 
velt it put an end to the 
war between Russia and 
Japan, and commanded 
the affectionate recagnition of both countries. 

It established the gold standard, placing this 
country in the rank of other advanced com- 
mercial nations 

It passed a currency measure —- to 
prevent currency suspension in case of panic. 

It has appointed a monetary commission to 
consider further reforms in the currency system. 

The Republican Party has constructed a navy 
capable of meeting that of any other nation. 
By reorganizing the army it has made an 
effective fighting force. 

It acquired control of the Panama Canal and 
is pushing the work in a way which amazes by 
its enterprise the nations of the world. 

It has extended to the war veterans and their 
widows the benefits of a service pension. 

It has provided for the arbitration of labor 
disputes between railroads and their employees, 
and it has regulated the hours of railroad em- 
ployees in a way to entitle them to adequate 
and necessary rest. 

It has modified the old common-law principle 
of employment so as to make it possible for 
the laborer in public service to recover for in- 
juries received while at work. 

It has restricted the immigration of the crim- 
inal and defective classes, thereby reserving this 
country for the honest laborer. 
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It has safe-guarded the publi 
health by establishing proper stand 
ards under the Pure Food Law. 

It has put an end to timber-thieving o: 
public lands. 

It has checked criminal monopoly by 

energetic enforcement of the laws 

It has abolished rail 
way rebates and estab 
lished equality of treat 
ment and opportunity 
for shippers, communi 
ties, and consumers. 

It has sought to in 
sure purity of elections 
and correct expression 
of the people’s will by 
prohibiting corpora 
tions from contributing 
to national elections. 

The highest aspira 
tions of the American 
people for moral re- 
form and national 
* oe have ever 

ad the sympathy 
and support of the 
Republican Party. Is 
it not the duty of the 
citizen who looks for- 
ward, and not back- 
ward, to vote for a 
party that has done things 
rather than for one which 
simply cavils at things 

done ? 
With the Democratic Party 

in Office Ruin Could 
Not Be Avoided. 

Democrats who, fearing their own can- 
didate, place reliance upon the obstruction 
of the Republican Senate are not wise 
This great nation cannot lie at anchor in 
the stream of time. Business must go for- 
ward or backward; it cannot long stand still 
Constant dread would soon overcome the 
feeling of safety and bring disaster. 

Even if legislation could be kept at a 
standstill, administration must go on, and 
administrative power is not only the all 
important thing to-day, but is a lever in 
legislation. Many of the most important 
laws, especially those affecting the public 
credit, are discretionary in their character, 
and call for sympathetic and energetic en- 
forcement in times of stress. What busi- 
ness man would have liked to see a Bryan 
Secretary of the Treasury in the seat of 
Secretary Cortelyou in the panic of 1907? 

The only way in which the confidence of 
business men in one another and in the 
future can be expressed is by the triumph 
of the Republican Party. You, as a voter, 
as you cast your ballot, contribute to the 
national message of this election. Make it 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE 
a message of confidence, not a 
message of despair. 

The Democrats stopped the 
clock at Denver while they were nomi- 
nating their candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. Do you wish to stop the clock of 
national progress by electing him? 


Taft—One of the 
World’s Great Ad- 
mintstrators. 


The personality of 
William Howard Taft 
has long been associ- 
ated in the public 
mind with sturdiness 
and sincerity, firm- 
ness and integrity, se- 
riousness and kindli- 
ness, with foresight 
and sagacity, aggres- 
siveness and persist- 
ency, industry and 
tact. The better he 
becomes known the 
clearer it is that these 
qualities are not as- 
sumed, but were run 
in the metal of the 
man. 

William H. Taft comes 
of rugged stock. Hisstern 
purpose, the dominant note 
in his composition, came 
from New England ances- 
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Department? The conservation 

of energy and the combination of 

forces are the natural elements of 
the Taft method of work. 

If William H. Taft should never 
hold another public office, the rec- 
ord of his public service would be 

long remembered as 
one of the most hon- 
orable in American 
history. Entering 
public life in 1881, 
he has been, succes- 
sively, Assistant Dis- 
trict-Attorney of his 
county, Internal 
Revenue Collector, 
Judge of an Ohio 
State Court, Solicit- 
or-General of the 
United States, United 
States Circuit Judge, 
Governor of the 
Philippines, and Sec- 
retary of War. 
There is no record of 
his ever having blun- 
dered or having been 
faithless to his duty. 
The name of Taft 
stands for no perilous novel- 
ties in government; TAFT 
has spelled WORK and 
achievement from 1881 
to 1908. In each impor- 





tors who left England to 
establish freedom in the 
wilderness. From companionship with his 
father, the Judge, the Secretary of War, the 
Attorney-General, and the Minister to Aus- 
tria and to Russia, came prudence and an 
insight into men and things not taught in 
schools or to be learned from books. He 
inherited an almost Spartan capacity for 
endurance from the mother who, from her 
death-bed, cheerfully bade him God-speed 
upon his errand of duty to the Philippines, 
there to keep his promise and to initiate 
that self-government in the Orient which 
his own pioneer work had made possible. 
From her, too, came the wholesome good- 
nature that makes men love him and the 
calm that suggests strength and compels 
confidence. 

No quarrel or rancor long resists the magic 
of the Taft smile. His power to make men 
look beyond the petty detail to the impor- 
tant and substantial whole, and to see be- 
yond the immediate the ultimate result, is 
an economic asset of incalculable value to a 
people like ours. Who can deny this who 
remembers its influence in the Philippines, 
on the Panama Isthmus, and in the War 
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tant office he achieved 

a triumph. As Solicitor- 
General, he clinched an American diplo- 
matic victory by defeating the contention 
of the British authorities in the Behring 
Sea Case. As Circuit Court Judge, he laid 
the foundation for Federal control of trusts 
upon the principles of the common law. 

As Chairman of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, he dispelied all apprehension of Amer- 
ican imperialism. As Secretary of War, he 
organized that mammoth work in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal, bringing order 
out of chaos, and brought the palm of 
administration to the American Republic. 
With Taft, great success in administration 
has become a habit. To ask for promises, 
after twenty-seven years Of such perform- 
ance, would be absurd. 

Charles Hopkins Clark said recently in 
The Independent: 


“‘ He is as strong as he is gentle. 
tion is simply spotless. 
heated campaign for the 
world, no one has venture 
of the absolute honesty of this man who has 
been before the country for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Nor can any one successfully dispute the 


His reputa- 
In all the agitation of a 
reatest office in the 
to intimate a doubt 
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simple proposition 
that in the whole 
history of the 
United States no 
one wasever named 
for the Presidency 
who was so fitted 
by nature, by train- 
ing, and by expe- 
rience for the du- 
ties, dignities, and 
responsibilities of 
that unique office.” 


About the life 

and opinions of 

William H.Taft there is nothing 
secret or discreditable. They 
are written in the country’s 
history. He isa genuine prod- 
uct of American institutions; like 
them his growth has been a con- 
tinuous and material development. 
If the country had put a selected 
man in training for the great office 
for which Taft is a candidate, 
how could it have devised more 
splendidly than he has done in 
shaping his own career? No man 
knows more about the country and 
its whole people or about the prob- 
lems to be solved in the next 
four years or has greater fitness to 
solve them than William H. Taft. 


The Career of James S. Sherman. 
] 


Mr. Sherman’s career has been 
one of public service of the high- 
est order, in which he has been 
tried and not found wanting. He 
is a man of blameless personal 
character, large powers and ex- 
perience, and has always been 
on the right side of every public 
question. 

The members of the National 
Government know with what fidel- 
ity and painstaking industry he 
has worked for the country’s good. 
They know with what modest dis- 
regard of personal display, thor- 
ough knowledge, clearness of ex- 
pression and force of mind and 
character he has maintained upon 
the floor of the National House of 
Representatives his views of what 
was best in legislation. They know 
that he possesses to an unusual de- 
gree the rare combination of quick 


rHE 
perceptic yn, fair 

judgment, and 

decision of char- 

acter, and his 

more than twenty 

years’ continuous 

service in Con- 

gress, with his 

long experience 

as Chairman of 

Committee of the 

Whole, hasshown 

him to bea master 

of parliamentary 

practice and a man who 

has special aptitude for the 
honorable position of presiding 
officer of the United States Senate. 

Mr. Sherman comes from honest 
stock which has been identified 
with the growth and development 
of Central New York from its earli- 
est settlement. At 28 he was 
elected Mayor of his home town— 
Utica —and he has always been 
held in the highest respect for his 
justice, honesty, fairness, and con- 
sideration, always bearing the part 
of a good and high-principled citi- 
zen in the public affairs of his com- 
munity and of the nation. His char- 
acter is such as to be worthy of the 
best tradition of that great deliber- 
ative body—the United States 
Senate. 

What does the Democratic can- 
didate offer you? The record of 
his brief career as a member of 
Congress few remember; there is 
no instance of his ever having 
been entrusted with administra- 
tion. What good reason of any 
kind can you give yourself why 
you should vote to reject for 
your country the services of such 
a great jurist, diplomat, and ad- 
ministrator as William H. Taft? 
Can you give any reason consistent 
with sound Americanism or your 
own self-respect ? If you cannot, it 
is your duty to your fellow-citizens 
and to yourself to vote for William 
H. Taft for President of the United 
States and for James S. Sherman 
and Republican Congressmen who 
will uphold his hands and support 
his administration. 
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Frontispiece in Color 
The Seine 


Illustrations by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
The Return of Erie Baneroft. A Story 
illustrations by Lucrus WoLtcottT HitTcHcock 
Song. A Poem 
A Hero of Inkerman 
Illustrated with a Photograph. 
The Empty House. A Story 
Illustrations by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN 


A Lover’s Thought. A Poem 


GREEN 


Coriolanus . ; 
Illustrations by EpWIN A. 


The Ship. A Poem 


R.A. 


ABBEY, 


The Ultimate Master. A Story... 
Paintings in Color by HOWARD PYLE. 
On the Trend of Chemical Invention 


The Man of Destiny. A Story 
I}iustrations by Gorpon M. McCouc H. 
The Chestnut-Stand. A Poem. 


To the Cold Land of Fire 
[ilustrated with Photographs 


Kindred. A Poem. 


The Defence of Diane. A Story 


Pittsburg 
Illustrated with Et hings by 
A Woman’s Song. A Poem. 


the Author 


Dust and the Serpent. A Story ay" 
Illustrations by Lucirus Wotcorr HircHcock. 

The Camel-Trader from Ain el Kaum 
Iliustrations by LAwren S. HARRIS 

The Serubwoman. A Story 
Illustration by M. LEONE 

The Sea and Musie 


BRACKER, 


The Tradition. A Story 
lilustrations by W; D. Sr&vENs 
The Art of Horatio Walker : 
With Keproductions of Paintings by Mr 
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HARPERS 


Christmas Number 





A Remarkable New Serial Begins 


@ A new novel of American life—a story of extraordinary power—begins in the Christmas Harper's. 
The scene is New York of to-day. Told with rare charm, moving with lightning rapidity, it holds the 
reader tense with expectancy from the first chapter to the last. It will be published anonymously. It will 
be illustrated by Frank Craig, the English painter, who has visited New York to obtain his material. 











8 Complete Short Stories 


@ Never has even the richest of Harper's Christmas numbers contained a group of Stories 
so rich in humor, in novelty, and in variety. Among the authors are Mary E. Wilkins, 
Thomas A. Janvier, Philip Verrill Mighels, Margaret Cameron, van Tassel Sutphen, etc., etc. 


| 





A Child’s Memories :. Siege of Vicksburg 


@ During the famous siege of Vicksburg the citizens were compelled to flee for safety to caves built in 
the hills around the city. The child—now a well-known man—lived with his family in one of these 
caves. His memories of the siege form one of the most dramatic and interesting chapters of reminiscence 
of Civil War days that has ever been printed. With many contemporary pictures, facsimiles, etc. 


What We Know About Heredity 


@ A mo important scientific paper, giving the full resulis of the work of the great scientists who have been 
making a étudy of plant and animal heredity in the laboratories of the Cambridge University, England. The 


development of new species—almos the creation of new forms of life—has been made possible. 











The Mysterious Chest 


A Fantastic Tale of What Happened One Christmas Eve in Old New York 


By HOWARD PYLE 
With Seventeen Illustrations in Color by the Author 











A Rich Volume of 180 Pages 
28 Pages in Color and Tint 
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NOW _ READY 


First Edition of One 
Hundred Thousand Copies 


JOHN FOX Jr.’s 


Great New Novel 


The Trail of the 


Lonesome Pine 


INlustrated, $1.50 


This tremendous story of love 
and fighting in the Kentucky 
mountains, with its fascinating 
heroine June, is a novel of dra- 
matic power, beauty and interest 
that exceeds even the “Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


SONS 
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A NOVEL BY THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE 


HE serial story of the year will be a novel 
by Thomas Nelson Page, his first in 
several years, and one in which he has 


given a new and very individual manifestation of 
the traits which have won him his great body of 
readers. Under the title of “‘ John Marvel, Assist- 
ant,” he has told with simplicity, in the first per- 
son, the manly story of an average young fellow’s 
struggle of life, with the fine effect of exalting to 
the place of hero in it the man whose unconscious 
altruism and practical Christianity came to be 
the admiration and chief help of the narrator. 


LETTERS OF GENERAL 
SHERMAN TO HIS 
WIFE AND FAMILY 


MOST important addition to the biog- 
raphy of the great war leaders. Besides 
the picture of the man, his outspoken 


judgment and often remarkable prophecies, they 
supplement formal history in most valuable and 
interesting ways. 


A MIDNIGHT CABINET 
CONFERENCE 


HICH made an eventful decision at 
one of the crucial periods of the Civil 
War is described in extracts from an 


unpublished diary of Secretary Salmon P. Chase; 
and additional light will be thrown on his rela- 
tions with Lincoln by other passages from the 
same source and from unpublished letters. 


THE GREAT PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 
NOTABLE article on the great public 

A schools of England—Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby and Winchester—by Everett T. 


Tomlinson. The comparisons of English and 
American conditions are especially interesting. 


1909 








A NOTABLE SERIES BY 
MRS. WHARTON 


RS. WHARTON will have during | 
coming year in the Magazine (not n 
essarily in consecutive numbers) a series 


of seven or eight stories under the title “Tales 0 
Men.” ‘heir originality lies in the fact that not 
a wonian appears in any of them, though of cours: 
indirect evidence of the eternal feminine is not 
wanting. The idea would strongly pique curiosit 

in any case, but in connection with Mrs. Whar 
ton’s powers and brilliant achievements in ps 

chological analysis, gives one of the most interes 

ing prospects in the literature of the year. 


ENGLAND FROM THE 
AMERICAN POINT 
OF VIEW 


HREE papers on England, which will 
excite much discussion, by an anonymous 
author. They deal with English chara: 


teristics, the traits that have made the race th« 
virtual rulers of a fifth of the world; social as 
pects of England; and with the importance the 
English attach to “Sport” and the question 
whether this is a strength or weakness. They ar 
frank and outspoken and show great keenness of 
observation. 


PAPERS ON 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
QUESTIONS OF 
VITAL INTEREST 
ONTRIBUTED by Professor Laughlin, 
‘ chief of the Department of Economics in 
the University of Chicago, one of the 
foremost of American authorities. Among the 
topics treated will be “Government vs. Bank 


Issues,” “Valuation of Railways,” “Social Set 
tlements,” “Socialism,” “‘ Abolition of Poverty.” 
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A JOURNEY ABOUT 
EUROPE WITH 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


HE Parthenon by Way of Pappendrecht.”’ 
Delightful and entertaining impressions 
of travel in search of the picturesque 


through Holland, France, England, Italy and 
Greece. The illustrations will be from Mr. Smith’s 
own sketches and paintings and will include re 
productions in both black-and-white and color. 


IMPORTANT GOLF 
PAPER BY 
H. J. WHIGHAM 
\ article on the progress of Golf in the 
last few years, covering especially the 
radical improvements made and con- 


templated in the laying out of American links. 
Illustrated by the former champion and well 
known authority. 


AGNES LAUT’S LONG 
CANOE JOURNEY 
DOWN THE 
SASKATCHEWAN 


ISS AGNES LAUT will tell the story of 
her long canoe voyage down this great 
river of the Northwest. It will be illus- 


trated by a remarkable collection of photographs. 


ARTISTIC FEATURES 
OF THE YEAR 


VERY number will contain the work of 
notable illustrators and painters, and the 


same high standard of color work that has 


given the Magazine an international reputation 
will be maintained. 


1909 








SHORT FICTION 


There will be stories by 

Richard Harding Davis, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
trthur Cosslett Smith, Mary R. S. Andrews, 
James B. Connolly, Katharine Holland Brown, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Jesse Lynch Williams, Maar- 
ten Maartens, Nelson Lloyd, Mary Heaton V orse, 
Victor Henderson, Emerson Taylor, Georgia 


Wood Pangborn, Helen Haines. 


A NOTABLE GROUP OF 
DESCRIPTIVE 
ARTICLES 


ERNON LEE’S picturesque “An 
English Writer's Notes on England” 
(several papers); a series of French 


sketches, written by Madame Huard, the wife 
of the well-known French artist, illustrated by 
her husband; two out-of-the-way studies by 
Robert Shackleton on “the Principality of 
Reuss” and some of the less known parts of 
the Valley of the Moselle; and E. C. Peixotto’s 
“ Unfrequented Chateaux Near Fontainebleau,” 
illustrated by the artist. 


AFRICAN 

HUNTING ARTICLES 
BY THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


HE exclusive magazine and book rights 
in whatever Mr. Roosevelt may write 
about his forthcoming African Hunting 


Trip have been secured by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Not only lovers of outdoor life, 
but all who appreciate the literature of adventure, 
will be eagerly interested in these articles. ‘They 
will appear in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, pos- 
sibly one or two articles in the later issues of 1909. 
A fuller announcement of the project is reserved. 








SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


$3.00 a Year 


25 Cents a Number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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THE HOUSE OF RIMMON 


A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


With Frontispiece in Colors. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


A stirring and deeply poetic drama of strong 


dramatic interest and profound religious feeling. 


The climax of Dr. Van Dyke's poetry. Foundeu 
on the story of Naaman the Syrian, it is full of 


‘the color and beauty of that splendid episode. 





a In a New Century 
Privileged Classes 


By BARRETT WENDELL 
$1.25 nets postpaid $1.35 $1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.65 


Brilliant, keen, and suggestive chap- 
ters on Education, our National Super- ; <. 
stition, the American Revolution, and our ideas, our life, and our purposes 
the Privileged Classes. and habits to-day. 


Robert E. Lee, the Southerner 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE an O1 y 
n Olympic Victor 
An enthusiastic and interesting account of General Lee, areas: Sh wae 


‘ A a. 5 A fascinating love-story 
both during and after the Civil War, as a soldier and of modern Greece, with a 
a man. thrilling account of the 
first modern Marathon 
race 


The Other Americans The Coming Harvest 


By RENE BAZIN 
THE CITIES, THE COUNTRIES, AND ESPECIALLY THE $1.25 


PEOPLE OF SOUTH AMERICA A profound and beauti- 


ful story of France to-day, 
By ARTHUR RUHL seehén Seendl 


Faily Illastrated. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20 and Others 

By HENRY B. PULLER 
_ $1.50 

to-day from Venezuela to Argentine. Told largely in Stories of Americans in 


: fs a i and orig- 
their own words and full of important facts and keen seal ae 


By E. S. MARTIN 


Witty and finely wise comment on 











NEW FICTION 





A lively, accurate, vivid account of the South Americans 








observations. 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


FINEST STORY 
A novel of which he is not the hero. 
Illustrated, $1.50 
This altogether delightful Story Ol love, life, and 
business to-day has won a great and immediate popu- 


larity. Peter is inimitable, and his wisdom and charm 
make him the most lovable of. men 


It is an old-fashioned love-story.”— 7he Outil 


‘‘ Peter makes an appeal all his own in these sordid days, bring- 


ing us back to the simpler and more wholesome sentiments, the homelier and more lovable parts of 
veritably human creatures He is one of those high-souled gentlemen who make life bette 
worth living."—New York Tribun 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S 


(Author of ** The Cavalier”) 


NEW STORY 


KINCAID’S BATTERY 


illustrated, $1.50 


A thrilling novel of love, intrigue, and fighting in 
New Orleans just before and during the Civil War. 
The training of Kincaid’s Battery, the leaving for the 
front, the capture of the city by Farragut, and the 
love- story throughout make a glowing, absorbing 
romance. 


-W. W. JACOBS’ | KENNETH GRAHAME’S 
Salthaven The Wind «~§ Willows 


Illustrated, $1.50 $1.50 


A novel with a most ingenious and amus- \ most unusual and fascinating story, with the 
ing plot, and all in Mr. Jacobs’ dry humor charm of the author of ‘‘In the Golden Age” 
and highly original characters. and a quality utterly unlike other books. 


.. EDITH WHARTON’S _xew poo 
The Hermit and the Wild Woman 


The latest and unquestionably the most brilliant short stories by Mrs. Wharton. 
A very real addition to the literature of our day and of the most absorbing interest. 
“She is a very remarkable literary artist.’—Paut Bourcer, 
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A Chronicle of Friendships 


By WILL H. LOW 


illustrated by the author and from his collections 
$3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.30 


Delightful reminiscences of the life of the art students in Pari 
and Barbizon forty or more years ago, but especially telling- of — th 
friendship of the three men Robert Louis Stevenson, his cousin R. A. M 
Stevenson, and the author. Many other people of importance an 
later wide celebrity appear in the course of the chronicle,-among them 
Jean Frangois Millet and Augustus ‘ Saint-Gz aude “ns. 


” Chateau and Country Life 


in France 
By reneteal KING WADDINGTON 


lush i Letters of a Diplomat'’s Wife” 


Finely Miustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75 








An intimate and charming account of the life led by the old families 
of France in their country places to-day. No other book in English 
describes this life so vivaciously, accurately, and interestingly. 


A Motor Flight Through France 


By EDITH WHARTON 
Finely Illustrated $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.20 














f 


A trip through many parts of France, not to the larger cities, but to the 
smaller and out-of-the-way towns, and, above all, through the country 
itself. With grace and lightness of touch Mrs. Wharton gives an 
impression of a town, a castle, a church, suggesting its charms, its 
story, and its look to-day with inimitable skill. 


Camp Fires on Desert and Lava 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


Author of “ Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies” 
Copiously Illustrated from Photos 
$3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.30 
The exciting story of a hunting and exploring expedi- 
tion in the deserts of Southern Arizona and the mountains 
of Northwestern Mexico. Full of adventure and scientific 
discovery Wonderfully illustrated. 





Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE Ilustrated in Color. $1.00 


A delightful story of a small boy’s trip to Santa Claus Land, full of the true Christmas spirit. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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SCRIBNER? S NE W “IMPOR LTATIO NS 
COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Reinc A Mrrror or THE Lire AND Times or THE IDEAL GENTLEMAN, CouUNT 1 a SARE CASTIGLION! 
Derived largely from his own letters and other contemporary sources, to whi added an ‘pitome of 
his famous work, ‘*The Book of The Courtier With appreciations and annotation Woth.18 illu 

10MS By CHRISTOPHER ne RE, author of “ Most Hustes mus Queens of th Ita ilian Re naissancé 
‘* Marguerite of Austria Louis XI A Queen of Queens,” et: 8vo, $2.5 


ROUSSEAU AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED 


; Franc 1s GRIBBL#, author of ‘George Sand and Her over et vo, $2 
v fact bu discovered, wl - ave eat ining on Rousseau 
e and ke affairs "’ “of this most mt« ng and 


A Great Political and Social English History. 


JOHN THADEUS DELANE, 1817-1879 
EDITOR OF THE LONDON .“TIMES” 


His Lire AND CORRESPONDENCI ComMPILED FROM HitHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS By his nephew, 
ArtHuUR IRWIN DASENT With portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50 net 
The reader who would mprehend the incredible extent of De lane's influence must read this 0} € an scarcely be 
ll he has seen all the ev de nce. but when he has seen it he will be not only astonisl but « vinced. . Nothing 
suise the instructiveness of these volumes S pectator 


‘GARDENS OLD AND NEW. Third Series 


G ARDENS OLD snD New. The Country House and its Garden Environment Edited by H. Avray TippInc 
M.A With 170 full-page plates and 200 smaller ones from photographs by Charles Latham. 4to,$12.00 n 
4 


Another superb oliection of views of these wonder English Gardens 


THROUGH SOUTHERN MEXICO. 


An ACCOUNT OF ‘THI TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST By Hans Gavow, M.A., PhD, F.R.S. With 160 full- 
page and other tllustrations and maps 8vo, $6.00 ne 
A most entertaining and valuable story of exploration and trave i in th litth ywn and fascinating part of Mex 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA 


By CuHarLtes M Dovucuty. Witha portraitandamap. 2vols_ 8vo, $4.50 net 


One the greatest travel books in literature *— The Spectator ‘‘A monument of observation, insight, patience, and 
patl The book is indeed a pos he Nation (London) 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH 


An Account or Two SEASONS OF PIONEER EXPLORATION AND HicuH CLIMBING IN THE BALTISTAN Hima- 
LAYA By Fanny Buttock WorRKMAN and WILLIAM Hunter WorKMman, M.A., M.D., authors « 
“Thr ug 7h Town and Jungle,”’ “In the Ice-world of the Himalaya,”’ “Sketches a-wheel in fin-de-siécle 
Iberia,”’ et« With 2 maps and 170 1llustration 8vo, $5.00 net 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN 


3y CATHERINE WELCH With 16 illustrations. 8vo, $1.50 net 


A popular, thorough and unbiased account of the son of Louis XVI All that is absolutely known of his life is 
ost interesting and attractive way, and in conclusion the story and claims of the forty pretenders are given in d 


LETTERS OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 


Tue Pai LY L ETTERS OF CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI ‘With some sup os mentary letters and ippendices. 
Edited by Wriitam MicHaAet Rosserti With a number of illustrations, facsimiles, et vo, $3 <o net 


letters. which have never hay been published, give an ins sigt t into the life anc Ane haracter of this most inter 
and will purely the ever-widening circle of readers and adn 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES 


By H. Noer Wixtrams, author of “Queen Margot,” ‘‘ Queens of the French Stage,” “‘ Mme. de Pompadour,” 
etc With 28 «llustrations 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net 


TRAGEDIES OF bbb MEDICI 


By G. EpccumsBe STALey With 2s illustrations and frontispiece in color 8vo, $2.< 


™ 
i 


Pew families have exerted so great an influence as the Medici, and few families have experienced greate 
ories in this thrilling ‘bes k rez ad like novels 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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Reminiscences of Carl Schurz 


VOLUME THREE READY SHORTLY 


The third volume completes this magnificent biography and 


brings Mr. Schurz’s life down to its close. 


Gencral Schurz 


died while this volume was being written, leaving, however, behind 
him a great number of notes intended to assist him in its completion. 
Ihe delicate task of concluding the work from the middle of Grant’s administra- 


tion has been successfully undertaken by the historian, Francis Bancroft, who enjoyed 


Mr. Schurz’s confidence and 


1 to whose thoroughly competent hands the voluminous 


material was intrusted by Mr. Schurz’s son. 


This third volume, therefore, completes one of the most remarkable and most 


noble lives lived upon American soil. 


Su lhy twated Priceofwol. 7. net 
Fully illustra , F , 


$3: postpaid, $3.25. Price of the set, 3 vols., net, $9; po 


tpaid, $9.70 


Ellen Terry’s 
“The Story of My Life” 


The long expected volume of Ellen Terry’s Reminiscences will be published in November, and its 


advent will be one of the noteworthy events of the season. 


The story of Ellen Terry's career is 


the story of what has been accomplished in theatrical art in the last fifty years; it is also the record of 
a distinguished life, of illustrious associations, and of the manners and society of a prolific artistic period. 

The importance of the memoirs as a literary accomplishment of exceptional brilliance and distinction, 
as an artistic chronicle of broad scope, and as a singularly charming personal revelation is unequalled by 


anything in recent biography. 


Ready in November, 


A Woman’s Way 
Through Unknown Labrador 


By Mrs, LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


The story of a great achievement, After the 

untimely death of her husband, Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., in the wilds of Labrador, Mrs 
Hubbard, with a party of four men, essayed to 
complete his task of exploration. This account 
of the journey which she and her companions made 
through 576 miles of bleak Labrador country, 
makes a book of marvellous fascination. The 
greater part of Mr, Hubbard's diary is included in 
this volume 

With 50 illustrations from photographs and maps. 
Postpaid, $1.67; net, $1.5 


The Boyhood of Lincoln 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


Not since the publication of Miss Tarbell’s 

*“He Knew Lincoln ’’ has there appeared 
in print a document concerning the great President 
so worthy of preservation as this touching and 
beautiful record of Lincoln's boyhood days told in 
the quaint language of his cousin, Dennis Hanks, 
who was interviewed shortly before his death. 
Every Lincoln admirer will possess himself of it. 


With illustrations. Postpaid, 55c; net, 50c. 


Superbly illustrated from photographs and original paintings and drawings. 


Net, $3.50 
The Higher Life in Art 
By JOHN LA FARGE 


An estimation of the lives and works of the 
Barbizon artists by our greatest living artist 
and the active contemporary of the Barbizon 
school of painting, John La Farge. This sump- 
tuous work, consisting of six extended lectures 
which were delivered at the University of Chicago, 
is the most impressive contribution to art litera- 
ture since Mr. La Farge’s **Great Masters."” 
With 64 illustrations from famous paintings. 
Postpaid, $2.72; net, $2.5 


The Death of Lincoln 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


A great contribution has here been made to 
American history, as there is no longer ac- 
count than 800 words of Lincoln's death and the 
circumstances leading up to it. By piecing to- 
gether the accounts of eye-witnesses of the assas- 
sination, and by interviewing survivors, Miss 
Laughlin has been able to make a connected story 
from the inception of the idea down to the dra- 
matic trial of the conspirators, Invaluable in it- 
self is the diary kept by Booth while a fugitive. 
With illustrations. Postpaid, $1.65; net, $1.50 


THE McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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THE POST-GIRL 


By Edward C, Booth 
“ Fresh and hopeful and smiling as the springtime of life.""— The Independent. 


**A story which for freshness and buoyancy of feeling, charm of style, 
quaintness and whimsicality of humor, takes a foremost place among 
the season’s books of real distinction and literary worth.”’ 

Not often does a book take the reading public so by storm as ‘‘The 
Post-Girl’’ has done —this tender, thrilling story of life and love on the 
Yorkshire coast. It is a book overflowing with the joy of living, and 
as for the heroine, Pam, she is winsome and altogether adorable. 


Frontispiece in color by Fink. $1.50. 


A GRAND ARMY MAN 


David Warfield’s great part in the play by David Belasco made into a 
novel by Harvey J. O'Higgins 

The love of a simple old man for the adopted son of his heart, the love 

of a young girl for the same lad and his love for her, the going astray of 

the boy, through foolishness rather than intentional wrong, these are 


experiences and emotions of a common human quality that touch all 
hearts 


Sixty pictures by Justice. Rich binding. Ornamented pages. $1.50. 


THE WELL IN THE DESERT 


By Adeline Knapp 


A story that grips and holds—the record of a brave, wronged man’s Robinson Crusoe exist- 
ence in the Arizona desert; his struggles back to wealth and honor and love, with much vivid, 
picturesque description of the wild, lawless life of Arizona and its elemental passions. 150, 


THE REVOLT OF ANNE ROYLE 


By Helen R. Martin, author of ** Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,” etc« 


\ love story of unusual strength, unusual power, and unusual appeal, novel in its conception, 
and remarkable for its searching, keen, and clever character delineation. The vitality of the 
book, its fire, the life-shaking passion of a strong man strongly pictured, make this latest and 
ripest work of Mrs. Martin’s a book certain to win only larger appreciation as time passes, 
$1.50. 


? 


AMABEL CHANNICE 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘The Rescue,” ** Paths of Judgement,” ete. 
Here is a plot so unusual and daring as to be startling; but ending in a climax of exquisite 
beauty, marvelously conceived and handled. The scenes are set in the English country. 
$1.50. 


DIANA OF DOBSON’S 


“She fe -It as if she could give her immortal soul for one weck’s liberty to quaff the joys of the 
world,”’ did pretty, penniless, rebellious Diana; and when three hundred pounds came to her 
out of the skies she spent it all in one month’s innocently riotous living. The ‘‘how’’ is the 
story, a clever, sparkling story. 

Frontispiece by Relyea. $1.50. 
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Important Illustrated Books 
THE BOOK OF THE PEARL 


By Dr. George Frederick Kunz and Dr. Charles Hugh Stevenson, 
One hundred full-page plates — three photogravures. seventeen pages in full color, and eighty in 
tint and in black Wl showing some rich or unusual phase of pearl life or romance. Royal 
quarto, cover in blue and three shades of gold. 600 pages. $12.50 net; express, paid, $12.90, 

“The Book of the Pearl”’ is for those;who own pearls, and for those who love pearls, and 
for those who want to know anything there is to know about pearls. It is a complete and 
absolutely authoritativecyclopedia, a volume of romance, and of rare and sumptuous beauty. 

As an exquisite gift book, it seems as if the art of the book-maker could go no further. 
With its rich cover, its magnificent illustrations, its heavy, broad-margined pages, ‘* The 
Book of the Pearl”’ is a mine of delight to every lover of beautiful books. 


THE HENRY HUTT PICTURE BOOK = “* Po P=! Women 


Beautifully made, the cover a pictureincolor. Eighty-two Hutt pictures, fifty in color 
Sour printings, and thirty-two in black. xilinches. Boxed, $3.00 net: postage, 26 cents. 
The charm and grace and lovely coloring of Henry Hutt’s work make him one of the most 
popular illustrators of the day; and here is a collection of his best and most popular draw- 
ings, each and every one a strikingly clever characterization. 

A more delightful gift book than this collection of the best of present day popular illustra- 
tions in its choice setting, could hardly be imagined. 


EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS 


The text by Robert Hichens, author of “The Garden of 
paintings by Jules Guerin, and photographs. 


Roval octavo, 51 pages, beautifully bound, beautifully printed. Price 


cents 


both notable authorities 
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Allah,” illustrations in full color from 


, $6.00 net; postage, 38 


Nowhere in literature is there to be read a more exquisite and sympathetic description of 
the wonders to be seen upon the Nile journey than in this book. Mr. Guérin’s pictures, 


in full color, convey as nothing else yet has, the immensity and the color impressions of 
these wonders of the past. 


THE REMINISCENCES 
OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


Written by herself, now Mrs. George Cornwallis-West 


avovatalalatalalalalal 


Beautifully made and illustrated with fifty portraits of royalties and other famous people 
Svo, 500 pages. $3.50 net; postage, 19 cents 


The life of the writer of these fascinating and valuable reminiscences has been rarely rich 
and full and brilliant. She lived every hour of the day; almost from her childhood she 
knew every one worth knowing, in England, throughout Europe, artists, statesmen, aristo- 
crats, royalties; and the memories of the crowded, happy, history-making years of her life 
as Lady Randolph Churchill are set down with rare color and fascination. 


WHISTLER IN VENICE By Otto H, Bacher 


Reproductions of twenty-six Whistler etchings, many of them from states of the plates never 

heretofore reproduced; three Whistler lithographs, and five Whistler letters. also thirteen etchings 

and photographs by Mr. Bacher. Quarto, 239 pages. Boxed, price $4.00 net: postage, 35 cents. 
How Whistler worked in Venice—and he worked early and late—how he played; his 
achievements in pastels and oils and lithographs, something of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, the relation of Whistler and Hamerton, the early states of some Venetian etch- 
ings, and scores of anecdotes of the artist and his life in Venice, go to make up this 
delightful new contribution to Whistleriana, every page of which breathes a sympathetic 
understanding of and warm feeling for Whistler, most fascinating and whimsical of geniuses. 


THE WORLD I LIVE IN By Helen Keller 


With four portraits of the author. Tall lémo, 250 pages. $1.20 net; postage, 9 cents. 
A marvelous book this—a unique and rarely valuable autobiographic al record of “‘the first 
blind and deaf person to receive a higher education’’; an exquisite and enduring piece of 
literature. Almost from cover to cover it is ahymn of rejoicing over the wealth of sensa- 
tions and emotions which are this wonderful girl’s ; and every line is keenly , joyously alive. 


Royal 
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THN. Mul 


Your Child Needs 
Wholesome Food, 


Open Air 
and St. Nicholas 


One half of a boy’s or girl’s world is formed 
by what they read. No other factor plays 
so large a part in their future welfare. 
Good Reading is an absolute essential in a child’s life. Without it 
there can be slight progress. 





Good Reading stimulates the imagination, implants higher standards 
and exerts a refining influence that can be secured in no other way. 

Good Reading provides the happiest hours of childhood while laying 
the foundations of character. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


the One Great Magazine for Children 


. Nicholas is the loved companion of more than one hundred thou- 
sand American boys and girls. 











. Nicholas, brimful of delightful entertainment each month, is an 
influence for good in your children’s lives that you cannot afford 
to let them be without. 


- Nicholas will give your children a year’s voyage to Storyland, the 
happiness of which they will never forget. 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 1909 


Te wale of entertainment given by St. Nicholas in a year cannot be suggested in this limited space, but a 
jew features are: 

A New Serial by Ralph Henry Barbour, the most popular juvenile author to-day; ““When I Grow Up,” a 
series of pictures in /udi color by W. W. Denslow in every number—a feature peeviied by 0 other children's 
magazine; “ For Very Little Folk,’ a Depar t for the y ters of three to eight ; the“ Nature and Science 
Department, interesting bo girlsin the out-of-door world about them ; *“ Hints and Helps for Mother,” pro- 
viding simple, inexpensive ee amusements forrainy days; “ The St. Nicholas ie, @ great organization 
with over 50,000 members, offering monthly cash prizes and go!d and Iver badges to f authors, poets, 

aphers; entertaining short stories by Frances Hodgson Burne’t (who wrote tleroy 











photogr. 
Eibeaee Harding Davis, and many others; instructive articles on “Air shi 
pictures; a series of papers for ““ Young Citizens"; delightful stories of 
in ‘ 


rhymes ond jingles; a very treasure house of entertainment for children of all ages. 
$3.00 a Year For Sale at All News Stands or Book Stores. 25 Cents a Copy 
Free Sample Copy Sent on Request to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The new volume of 


THE CENTURY 


begins with the number for 
November, 1908, and the plans 
of the editors show that they 
have in preparation material 
which will make an unusually 
brilliant volume. In impor- 
tant features, good stories, 
and striking illustrations, THE 
CENTURY will continue to 
excel. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


Papers are in preparation by several hands which 
will give the public an intimate view of the methods, 
motives, and character of the late president. These 
papers will be a revelation of a unique and some 
what misunderstood personality. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


The great sculptor Saint-Gaudens in his last years 
wrote and dictated an autobiography,—racy in its 
descriptions and anecdotes and characteristically 
modest concerning his own distinguished accom- 
plishments. Extracts from this valuable human docu- 
ment will be given in a series of articles in Tue 
Centrry, accompanied by sketches, caricatures, 
and photographs. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
AND GERMANY 


A remarkable meeting with the German Emperor 
was enjoyed recently by Mr. William Bayard Hale, 
of the New York Times's staff. The Emperor's talk 
not only related to topics of current public interest. 
but was of the frankest and sincerest sort. An account 
of it will appear in an early number of Tue Century. 

Mr. Robert Haven Schauffler is preparing a series of 
interesting articles on German cities to be strikingly 
illustrated by some of the best of the younger German 
painters. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE ON 
THE TARIFF 


This article by the great ironmaster will be note 
worthy for its frankness, its significance, and its 
practical application. 


INTERVIEWS 
WITH FAMOUS MUSICIANS 


Mr. Daniel Gre gory Mason author of “The Roman 

tic Composers,”’ has pre pared a series of interviews 
with prominent. musicians, including Paderewski, 
Kneisel, and Gabrilowitsch, which will be found 
most entertaining. In each case the person inter 
viewed has been willing to take the public, through 
Mr. Mason, into his confidence in the frankest way. 


pee apr 
THE 100th 
ANNIVERSARY OF 
LINCOLN’S BIRTH 


Since its foundation Tue Century has 
been the vehicle of the most important 
information concerning the career of 
the great President. The magazine 
will celebrate the centenary by print 
ing a number of new reminiscences 
and records, including unpublished 
documents from Lincoln's own pen 
and from that of one of his private 
secretaries, with papers on “ Lincoln 
as a Boy Kne w Him,” “Lincoln as 
Peace Negotiator,”’ etc. 


“MR. OPP,” A Novel 
By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


A novel of the Middle West by the author of 
"Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’—a story which 
has in a marked degree the qualities of humor 
ind pathos that have given to Mrs. Rice’s other 
writings such wide acceptance. 


A FOX STORY 
By THOMPSON SETON 


A companion to his “Biography of a Grizzly.” No 
more sympathetic and charming narrative of wild 
life has come from the pen of Mr Seton, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ANIMALS 


Professor Robert M. Yerkes, of Harvard University 
will contribute an entertaining and instructive 
account of various recent experiments and investi 
gations endeavoring to ascertain what is in the minds 
of the dumb creation. 


NOTABLE SHORT SERIALS 
AND SINGLE STORIES 


are coming from the pens of many of the leading 
writers of the country, including the author of “* The 
Lady of the Decoration, " Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jack 
London, Edith Wharton, Charles D. Stewart, John 
Corbin, Ruth McEnery Stuart, L. Frank Tooker, 
Maurice F. Egan, Owen Johnson, Elsie Singmaster, 
David Gray, Lucia Chamberlain, and many others. 


ART FEATURES TO COME 


A new series of beautiful examples of contempora 
neous American art, reproduced in full color, will ap 
pear during the coming year in Tue Century. 

Timothy Cole’s masterpieces of French art will be 
continued. Joseph Pennell is to illustrate French 
cathedrals; and Boutet de Monvel, painter of the 
wonderful Joan of Are pictures, is working on illus 
trations for Tae Ceytvry. Other artists whose 
pictures are now in hand and wil] soon appear in 
clude Orson Lowell, Paul Julien Meylan, Oliver 
Kemp, Arthur I. Keller, Frederic Kk. Gruger, Sigis 
mond de Ivanowski, Frederic Dorr Steele, Jules 
Guerin, Anna Whelan Betts, Frank Schoonover, N. ( 
Wyeth, Clarence Underwood, Jay Hambidge, Thorn 
ton Oakley, Genjiro Yeto. 


New subscribers to. Tue Century should if possible begin withthe November number, the first issue 


in the seventy-eighth volume. 


Price, $4. 00 a year 


All booksellers, newsdealers, and subscription 


agents receive subscriptions ; or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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AT the Top 


Our readers tell us that we are 
at the top; that is, in quality. We 
know where we are in circulation. 
Our feet are about three rungs 
from the top and we have t 
top rung in both hands. The 
climbing was done a rung at a 
time and so quietly that few 
people outside of our own 300,000 
subscribers know that we have 
won. Quality always wins; the 
quality which inspires and stimu- 
lates and encourages. 

The American Magazine is not 
a passing show. It gathers its 
inspiration from the future; 
from civilization in’ the making; 
from the progressive stimulating 


The 


thought of all the people. 
spirit of this progress is _pre- 


sented in. the pages of The 
American by strong, humanly 
entertaining writers. And this 
is why and how we have won. 
The American Magazine will 
stand all the tests of quality. 

The hs eal number now 
on the news-stands is a fair sam- 
ple. The price is 10 cents. Buy it. 


Am November 


merican 
Magazine 


The Phillips Publishing Co., 341 sth Ave., New York 
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Do you know that Ida M. Tarbell 
in the first paragraph of an important 
new series of articles says that Chi- 
cago is the most wonderful and in- 
spiring town in the United States? 
That a great new fact-story is begun 
in the November number of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE by the 
raphez : 
Oil? 


1 ic g- 
of Rockefeller and Standard 


Do you know what Thomas A. 
Edison is working on now? Do you 
know that the great inventor is living 
the kind oj lije that makes jor the 
greatest happiness? Read THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE jor November. 


Do you like a good easy-chair, feet- 
by-the-fire, amusing story? Then 
read the story in the November num- 
ber of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
about the worm that turned; how one 
fellow got even with another. 


TURKEY 


Do you know that just now Turkey 
has an epidemic of democracy which will 
overthrow as wicked a band of pirates as 
ever practised oppression? Read the 
article on the Sultan in the November 
number of The American Magazine. 


Do you know that there are learned 
physicians who think that high-school 
boys and girls ought to be kept apart 
in school? Read the November num- 
ber of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Do you know that the mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, has written the story 
of a newspaper cartoonist that is full 
of action and idealism? Read THe 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE for November. 


Do you know that Edwin Booth was 
in possession of the papers and costumes 
of the assassinator of Lincoln? Read 
the article on John Wilkes Booth in the 
November number of 7) merican 
Magazine. 


Do you know that the highest miracle 
of genius is to make the imaginings of 
one mind become the personal recollec= 
tions of another, and that “Mr. 
Dooley” in an article on happiness has 
achieved this jeat? DPead THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE jor November. 


Do you know that O. Henry, whom 
Mark Twain calls the greatest short- 
story writer of the time, has written a 
wonderful yarn about an old woman 
miser who fell in love with a stenog- 
rapher because that stenographer’s 
profile reminded her of something 
that meant everything in the world to 
the old woman? Read THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE for November. 
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a company NEW BOOKS OF DISTINCTION “c'coimany 





By WILLIAM WINTER 


ble volume of reminiscence, one of the most 
yortant published America for years. It is de- 
tot elebrat« ritic’s stage memories. It is 
ted for many years, and 

It is importantly illus- 


f7.00 net. Postpaid $3.2 


SHAMROCK LAND 


By PLUMMER F. JONES 


An adequat k about Ireland by a sympathet 
eller With its beautiful illustrations 
lisite and distinguished gift 


thaid $2.20 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


his able and intensely modern volume, the distinguished author sums up the status of science, faith and the 


} 


logy in their 
ings, Separately and collec tively, upon religion and immortality 


§ $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.20 
RELIGION AND MEDICINE SURGICAL MEMOIRS 
By WORCESTER, McCOMB and CORIAT By JAMES G. MUMFORD, M.D. 


Che Official Book of the Emmz anuel Movement Instructor in Surgery, Harvard University 
nth Edition. 12m $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 So. $250 net. Postpaid $2.7 








NEW FICTION OF THE BEST QUALITY 
Frederick Palmer’s Eden Phillpotts’s 
THE BIG FELLOW THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMrcNT 
Some day, eventually, every one will read this fine Six English editions in three months. English critics 
American novel lustrated, $1.5 say it is his best novel $7.50 
Edward Peple’s Elizabeth Robins’s 
THE SPITFIRE THE MILLS OF THE GODS 
“A fine romance, sparkling with hum r, leaping with “This will add greatly to Miss Robins’s fame as a 
adventure.” Lllustrated, $1.50 literary artist.’’ $1.50 
John Luther Long’s Tyler de Saix’s 
FELICE THE MAN WITHOUT A HEAD 
‘Mr. Long has never done a more charming tale than ** Unquestionably the most exciting detective story for 
this exquisite story Lilustrated, $1.0 many years.”” Lilustrated, $1.50 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s Phillpott’s and Bennett’s 
THE ADVENTURES OF LADY SUSAN THE STATVE 
“(ne of Dr. Brady's brightest tales of love and ad “A powerful diplomatic novel involving an exciting 
venture liustrated, $1.50 mystery.”” liiustrated, $1.50 


OUR HOME AND COUNTRY 
Pictured by W. L. TAYLOR 


A book of great distinction and beauty. Reproduces Mr. Taylor's principal paintings, 
with the text that inspired each Very elaborate. Size 7% x 10 inches 














Boxed, $3.00 net. Pi stpaid $ 


DRAWINGS in BLACK and WHITE and COLORS 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


The Christy Pook for 1908 is the finest Christy book yet pu blished Many new 
drawings of unusual beauty and character Size 12 x17 inche Boxed, $ net 


Etpress paid $3.75 


THE GOOD WOLF | THE GARDEN FAIRIES 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT By SAMUEL SAVIL PAQUIN 


The best story for young people Mrs An exquisite st ry for children, exqui- 
Burnett has recently written sitely illustra r r 


S7 ~ net P. thaid $1.to Sia , | id ‘fh ‘ $7.70 
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SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE, 


Some Special Features 


. . 
How Americans Spend Their Money Abroad 
By Cleveland Moffett 
This is a series of articles by the author of **7he Shameful Misuse of Wealth’? (a 
sensational series of articles which appeared in Success Macazine two years ago). 
The first article on ‘* Monte Car/o’’ appears in the November Number. 


The “Jimmy Pepperton” Stories By Robert Barr 


In the December issue appears the first of a series of seven independent stories by the 
author of ** Young Lord Stranleigh,’’ in which Mr. Barr is in his best vein. The 
scene is laid in America, and the hero is a gay, reckless, harum-scarum young 
Western reporter who becomes obnoxious ‘to local men of money, but somehow 
manages to hold his own against them. Amusing situations are developed. 














will contribute for an early number «* The Twice-Told 


Lincoln Steffens Tale of a Stolen Theater,’’ 
will be a frequent contributor, with papers 
Charles Edward Russell on social a politica prt en PP gat 


importance to the American people. 


In the November Number 


Ex-Vice-President Stevenson, and John H. Atwood, of Kansas, on «« Bryan 
and What He Stands For.,’’ 


Forecast of the Presidential Election (the result of a vote of Life Subscribers 


of Success Macazine ). 
Cleveland Moffett on «« Monte Carlo’ (see announcement above). 
John L. Matthews, «« The Wasted Mississippi.” 
Rex Beach, «<A Tale of the Vanishing People” (a Football Story). 
W. A. Fraser, «« His Great Work” (a Story). 
Emery Pottle, ««Kearney’s Test’’ (a Story). 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, «Babies as Bulbs’? (a beautifully illustrated ««Child Culture” 


article. 


Price, $1.00 per Annum Ten Cents a Copy 


aces SUCCESS COMPANY, Success Magazine Bldg., New York y 


i 
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A List of Books Published in the Fall of 
1908 by the Baker & Taylor Co., **new York” 


New York 


FICTION THOU FOOL 
J. J. BELL a Illus. $1.50 


x Seotch and English societ McGreg 


HILARY ON HER OWN 
MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


of Hilary on her own responsibility in Lond B 


Front. $1.50 


mo 


THE CAR AND THE LADY 
PERCY F. MEGARGEL and GRACE S. MASON 


tal mot of rivalry in 


IN CALVERT’ S VALLEY 
MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


il and dramatic story of a violent,deat! 
f lerson Cree 


aera MODERN ARTISTS 
Gansta uous volume 9 _iies., 


, Be 
lume on the leading modern arti at ye 
Pinte 


“THE APPRECIATION OF THE DRAMA 
CHAS. H. _CAFFIN Hilas., net, $1.50 


ylume in the successful appreciatio e theatre 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES 
CHAS. H. CAFFIN Ilfus., net, $1.25 


explanatory of the qualities posse d B author of “H to Stud 
ot 


“A CHILD'S GUIDE TO " MYTHOLOGY 
HELEN A. CLARKE Ilius., net, $1.25 


w of “Browning's England.”” Un it A Cl { Picture 


MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE 
ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 2 vols., Illus., net, each, $7.50 
i in thi he LS iit eels “i ~ Te contale Ay ay iliwet rati - 
ymprehensive bibliography 


BELLES-LETTRES = BROWNING’S ENGLAND 
HELEN A. CLARKE : ' Iifus., net, $2.00 
A rex me’ of 5 places ar id persons in Bre pwning’ s English ver lume wniforr 


le greate autr pea T 
ist ol and 


with 


grow gs Ital which was higt 


BIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF LINCOLN 
HENRY Ww. WHITNEY 2 vols., net, $2.50 


ate account of the Emancipator by a lawyer Witt 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND 
PAUL L. DUBOIS Net, $2.00 


e list inguished French publicist, nephew « T air is the aut ro 
day ireland 5 dispassionate and valuat 


ateriai, 1 


austive w 


POWERS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
MASUJI MIYAKAWA -seeanlets $2.50 


Printed from new plates. This handsome boc ik is a commentar 
f the American citizen within the Constitution 


JUVENILE BIRD LEGEND AND LIFE 
MARGARET COULSON WALKER ___ Net, $1.25 


n ~ gpa a and ne ovel nature volume, part! ed from classic ar 


By the author of “Lady Hollyhock and Her Fr rien ‘d 


Baltion AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF O. 0. HOWARD 
OLIVER OTIS HOWARD 2 vols. net, + $5.00 


es hanges and corrections im Gite new printing ~ this valuable biograpl J 
rease ue aS an ur prejudi d and vitally interesting a unt ft Civi Wear 


and lhmitati 


lar 


Send for Wlustrated Holiday Catalogue and Special Circulars on Modern Artists and 
Medieval Architecture 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s , 
Hew Books 


THE MAN FROM BRODNEY’S 


By GEORGE Bark McCurcuezon, author of “Graustark,” “Beverly of Graustark,” “The Day 

” 4 - 
ot the Dog,” etc., ete. Five full-page illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher 12mo 
Cloth $1.50. One of the best, if not the very best, story Mc *. w. has ever written 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL 


By Katuerine Cecit Tuurston, author of “The Masquerader,” ““The Gambler,” etc. Frontis- 
piece in color by Harrison Fisher 12mo Cloth $1.50. A new, full-length novel by Mrs 
rhurston is an event of no slight importance to book dealers and novel readers. She is one of 
the most popular novelists both in Great Britain and in the United States 


THE ELUSIVE PIMPERNEL 


By Baroness Orczy, author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “The Gates of Kamt 
Cloth. $1.50 The many thousands of readers of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” that fascinating 
tale of intrigue, danger and romance, gladly welcome this new story of those stirring years 
of the Fre n ih Revolution, as it contains further exciting incidents in the life of “the Scarlet 
Pimpernel.’ 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS 
By MARGARET Mayo 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Asa play its humor 
found a response which nightly fills the theatre to the doors \nd now the author gives us a 


novel with “Polly” as the heroins Not since “Babbie” of “The Little Minister” has there 
been such a compelling appeal by any heroine 


AND SO THEY WERE MARRIED 


By Frorence Morse Kinoswey, author of ‘“‘The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,” 
Browns.” 


etc 12mo 


and pathos has 


‘Those Queer 
Illustrated. Small 12m0. Cloth $1.00. A story which is handled with all the 
delicacy and charm of “Miss Philura,” “The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,” et« 


THE QUEST ETERNAL 


By Witt Liciisripee, author of “Ben Blair,” ‘“‘Where the Trail Divides,” etc. Illustrated in 
color by The Kinneys 12mo0. Cloth $1.50 In scheme and in treatment this is undoubtedly 
the biggest story Mr. Lillibridge has written 


AN IDYLL OF ALL FOOLS’ DAY 
By Joseruine Daskam Bacon, author of “The Madness of Philip,” “Memoirs of a Baby,” etc. 


Protusely illustrated and decorated by R. W. Cro sby 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. The many readers 
who chuckled at the originality and cleverness of “Memoirs of a Baby” will enjoy this story 


By Owen Ruoscomyt. tamo. Cloth. $1.50. The scenes are laid among the mountains and 
glens of the Welsh coast If there are many girls in that part of the world as thoroughly 
attractive as Ina Vronina, then surely Welshmen are to be envied. 





Pllustrated and Miscellaneous Books 
BACHELOR BELLES The Harrison Fisher Book for 1908 


With 24 full-page illustrations in full color by Harrison Fisher. Beautifully decorated 
colors, and handsomely bound. Square 8vo Cloth Boxed ] 


THE COUNTESS DIANE 


3y Henry C. Row tanp, author of “The Mountain of Fears,” “The Wanderers,” etc. Illus- 
trated and decorated in colors by John Ra 1z2mo. Cloth. $1.25 vis is one of the bright 
est, liveliest, best-written stories of love and adventure we have published in a long time 


THE GREATER ABBEYS oF ENGLAND 
By the Rr. Rev. Francis A. Gasquet. Beautifully illustrated with sixty full-page pictures in 
color from paintings conahailie made for this work by Mr. Warwick Goble Large 8vo 
Cloth Net, $3.50 Edition de Luxe. Full red leather. Boxed Special net, $7.50 


THE RHINE 


$y H. J. Macxinver. With fifty-four full-page illustrations in color from paintings specially 
made for this work by Mrs. James Jardine. Also two maps in color and several charts 
Large 8vo. Cloth. Net, $3.50. Edition de Luxe. Full red leather. Boxed. Special net, $7.50 


OPERA-GOER’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
Translated from the German of Dr. Leo Metirz by Ricnarp Satincer. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.20 
The most complete guide to the opera published This volume contains the story of every 
noted opera composed up to 1907, over 200 in number, and therefore comprises all that appears 
in other books of the kind and many more. 


DUTCH NEW YORK ~ Manners and Customs of New Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Estuer Sinctetron, author of “A Guide to the Opera,” “Dutch and Flemish Furniture,” 
etc., etc. With sixty full-page illustrations, showing costumes, furniture, household utensils, 
dwellings, etc., of the period. 8vo. Cloth. Boxed Net, $3.50. 


SWITZERLAND, DESCRIBED BY GREAT WRITERS 
Compiled by Estrer Sincueron, author of “Dutch New York in America,” etc., ete. Bound 
in blue and gold, uniform with “London,” etc. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. Net, $1.60 


in 
Vet, $3.00 
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‘The Man Who Knows: 


) 


He that knows not and knows not that he knows 
not, is a fool—shun him 


He that knows not and knows that he knows ( iI inn 9 
not, is simple—teach him. a= | (i \ ch : 
He that knows and knows not that he knows, ! i 
is asleep—rouse him. 


And he that knows and knows that he knows, 
is a wise man—follow him. 
—Ancient Proverb. 


What 
Great, Practical, 
Successful Men 
Have Said of 
“Knowledge” — 


** Our knowledge is the amassed thought and ex- 
perience of innumerable minds.'’—E™merson. 


** Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find information 
upon it.’’— Johnson. 


‘* Every addition to true knowledge is an addition to human power.’’—Mamnn. 


‘The improvement of the understanding is for two ends: first, for our own increase of knowledge; 
secondly, to enable us to deliver and make out that knowledge to others.’’—Locke, 
‘* Neither a borrower nor a lender be.’’— Shakespeare. 


For the speedy, easy acquisition of this ‘‘ knowledge’’ that adds to Power, there 
is no means like 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 








Here is the ‘‘amassed thought and experience’’ of the greatest practical minds 
on every subject of human interest. The names of the editors—Daniel Coit Gilman, 
LL.D., Harry Thurston Peck, Ph. D., L. H. D., and Frank Moore Colby, M.A.— 


guarantee this. The knowledge imparted by the ‘‘ New International’’ is authori- / § 
tative, and absolutely ‘“‘ up to date.’ By its acquisition, men are rising to S 
position and power. It makes ‘‘The Man Who Knows,’’ the man whose “| © 
superior soon treats him as an equal, and promotes him accordingly. Ss ee 
u > os 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA COMPRISES de 2.3 fs 
20 volumes, 16,000 pages, 100,000 subjects, 7,000 illustrations. e vp’ 
To learn more about this great, practical educator, and the easy terms on re 
which it is sold, let us send you an interesting and useful book FREE. 
This book contains pages descriptive of The New International Encyclo- 
paedia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations, showing the work’s 
scope, and the easy-payment plan by which one can secure this great 
work without large initial expenditure. 
It will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. 
Mail it and you will receive at once this valuable book. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 


Ready 


FLOWER OF THE DUSK 


Frontispiece in color 





Author of Lavender and Old Lace, etc. 
$1.50 net 
‘Miss Myrtle Reed may always be depended upon to write a story in which poetry, charm, 
tenderness, and humor are combined into a clever and entertaining book. Her characters are 
delightful and she displays a quaint humor of expression and a quiet feeling of pathos which gives 
a touch of active realism to all her writings.”—The Philadelphia Press. 


Read y 


MAROTZ By John Ayscough 


‘One of the most striking novels of the year.”—British Weekly. $1.50 
‘A literary masterpiece.”"—The Observer 


Ready 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW By F. W. Bain 


In An Incarnation of the Snow Mr. Bain shows the same captivating and delightful style that 
distinguished his previous works—a style characterized by firmness and grace, an opulence of warm 
Oriental imagery. ‘Those who know Mr. Bain’s A Digit of the Moon and A Draught of the Blue will 
ask no commendation for this new volume, but will turn eagerly to it of their own motion $1.25 


Ready 


THE SOVEREIGN GOOD By Helen Huntington 


With this story we are plunged into the social gayeties of the New York smart set, or at least of 
a set that is securely in the metropolitan social swim. Through the gay and highly polished world 
moves a heroine with a nature as fine and sound as it is brilliant and charming, and a hero, a well- 
bred but struggling young dramatist, who at last succeeds. The Sovereign Good seizes upon the 
curiosity of the reader and keeps it wide awake till the last pages of the tale are turned. $1.50 


Ready 


JUDITH im CUMBERLANDS 


Illustrations in color by George Wright. 


By Alice MacGowan 


Author of Return, etc. 


\ tale of primitive power, in which an impassioned love story contends for the reader’s interest 
against the startling incidents of a mountain feud $1.50 


Ready Oct. 20 


HENRY OF NAVARRE 


With Frontispiece by H. M. Brock. 


A Romance of 
August, 1572 


Anonymous 


\ stirring and dramatic story, the scene of which is laid in Paris during the troublesome month 
of August, 1572, on the eve of the marriage of Marguerite de Valois to Henry of Navarre. As 
befits the times, the plot moves rapidly, the dialogue is strikingly good, and the pages are filled with 
intrigue, adventure, violence, and the love of woman. $1.50 


Ready Oct. 20 


A WOMAN AT BAY 





(a) By Sibilla Aleramo 


This moving and powerful book is by a woman whon, it is safe to say, many will make bold 
to call a writer of genius. The story is concerned with the delicate problem of divorce, and no 
reader who would harden his heart against liberal views on this difficult question should venture 
even to glance through its pages $1.59 
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Putnam’s Important Autumn Publications 





At Large 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


un Sve $1 ne 


In the essay, Mr. Benson is at his best and here he is in his 
best vein An stmengher of rest and tranquil thoughtful- 

ss envelops the rea is he peruses this book so full of sage 

flection, humor — wd observation, and serviceable thought 
so fluent, accurate, and beautiful in etete so pleasingly varied 
in cadence 


Previously Issued 


The Upton Letters, From a College Window, Beside 
Still Waters, The Altar Fire, The School-master. 


By 


The Lincoln Centennial 


Medal 


the famous 
rthy and 


A Vol 
with the 
Abraham 

Bronze Edition: 

sm diameter 
hbuckram, $< net 

Silver Edition: 8vo 
mounted on board 

Limited to 100 


ime 


Roiné 


characteristic 


presenting 
most notew 
Lincolt 


Medal together 
utterances of 


Crown Six 


with the 


artistically 


medal in bronze ; 


inches mounied on boards, bound in 


medal silver, artistically 


her 


with the 
hound in jul. 
toned 


ull bed 


md numbered « net 


1909, the dies of the 
deposited in the collection of the 
Society After that date no more 
of the book containing the medal can 


February 
nd then 
ican Numist tic 
of the medal or 


On the rath of 
be cancelled 
Amer 


medal are 


The Twentieth Century 
American 


Being a Comparative Study of the Peoples of the Two Great 
Anglo-Saxon Nations 

H. PERRY ROBINSON, 

Autobiography of 


Author of 
slack Be a ete 


Men Born Equa 


plea, novel and interesting, for an Ang 
or at least a close association of interests 
The observations on the resemblances and 
the English and American characters aré 
striking. No summary of leading points can 

justice to Mr. Robimson’s book, or go further than to sug 
gest the scope and variety of the topics touched upon 

The volume must be read to be appreciated, and it ought to 
read and attentively pondered Post-N ation, N. ¥ 


American 

nd = P SES 
arities of 

ften acute and 


lance, 


be wide! | 


First and Last Things 


A Confession of Faith and a Rule of Life 


*The 


By H G. WELLS, Author of “ New Worlds for Old,’ 
Tis r The Future in 


‘ Machine *“ The War of the Worlds 
An a 


Cr 


et 
$1.50 me 
Phe frank cx 
tieth century 
as frank as 
metaphysics 


ran SVO 


# the earlier twen 
a confession just 


f what one man 

life and himself 
ms of his character permit. it is his 
his moral standards 
and the expedients with which he has met them 


Extract from Mr. Wells’ 


ynfessior 
has found in 
the limitati 
his religion his uncertainties 


Prejace 


The Heart of a Geisha 


By MRS HUGH FRASER. With a Frontispiece in Color 
by Ludwig Holberg and Ornamental! Borders and Decora 

ns by R. Weir Crouch 

8 Full gilt, 


\ ror 


ornamental cover. Probable 


price, $2 


antic story of Japan, particularly noteworthy for its 
interesting account of Geisha life. The description of the dance 
by which the Geisha saved the life of her lover, a young nobk 
attached to the cause of the Mikado in the days preceding h 

triumph over the Shogun, when such devotion meant imminent 
danger to one’s life and liberty, is a remarkable bit of descriy 

tion, and forms the climax to a very dramatic tale 


The Great Fight 


Poems and Sketches 
By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of 


Habitant The Voyageur Johnny Courteau 

Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by MAY H ARVE) 

DRUMMOND 

Illustrated by FREDERICK SIMPSON COBURN 

Popular Edition: With 8 Full-page Illu 
Crown Svo0 31.25 nel 

Photogravure Edition: 8v0. With 9 Illustrations in Phot 
gravure Bound in Quarter Cal), gilt top, im a box, $2.50 net 
Edition: With o Ph 
intique Cal Limited to 10 


* an 


iralton 


Memorial 
Bound in 


fogravure Ill 
opr $ 


ustralion 
nel 


This volume brings together the 
ud remained unpublished at the 
death The collection has been 
who has provided the book with 
luminating comments upon the 
very interesting account of Dr 


poems and sketches whicl 
time of Dr. Drummond's 
made by Mrs. }*rummond 
a preface contamin 
poems, and with a 
Drummond's life 


scme 1 
ief and 


The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome 


By GUGLIELMO_ FERRERO. 17 
E. ZIMMERN, M.A 
Vol. IIt. 


Vol. IV. 


ALFRED 


ranslated by 


The Fall of an Aristocracy. 
Rome and Egypt. 
$5.25 nel. 
wed: Vol. 1. Imperialism and the Republic. 
Vol. Il. Julius Cesar. 
If the scheme is completed as worthily 
gun, Signor Ferrero will have written a more living, a more 
ctua! history of Rome than any that has yet been produced 
The book is one that can only be put down reluctant ' 
and with a sense of gratitude to the author The 


as it has been be 


icademy 


Romance of Roman 


Villas 


ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 
of Italian Villas,” “ Romance of the 
Seo. With o Photogravure, 1 ( 
$3.50 net 


By Author of “Romar c 
Freneh Abbeys 


olored and 44 other Illustration 


art, and romance Many 
the less exciting because 
Dial 

sizot, ‘If you 
ton Tronscript 


\ delightful blending of history 
stories are thrilling and none 
belong to history.”—The Chicage 


sh 
they 


Fully carries out the 
of romance 


suggestion of Gr are fond 


read history.’ Bo 
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ImPporRTANT New Fatt Pus ticatTIons 





The Tent Dwellers. sy Albert Bigelow Paine 


This is one of those “choice bits”’ of humor and fiction always appreciated but 
seldom met with. The author “takes” a party on a fishing and camping trip through 
the North Woods. The “‘funny side”’ is seen with every difficulty that arises—but the 
serious and philosophic end is not overlooked. It will prove a joy to all lovers of 
the outdoors. Illustrated by Hy. S. Watson. Price, $1.50. 


By the Shores of Arcady Florida Enchantments 
By Isabel Graham Eaton By Julian A. and A. W. Dimock 


In this idyllic little story are mingled The charms, sports, and delights of the 
LOVE and ART and JOY OF LIVING. _ lovely Flower State have never before been 
: so beautifully portrayed as in this at- 

tractive volume. Camera pictures, with 
and is pervaded with a heart-warming which the book is filled, alone make it 
optimism. To read it is to LIVE a stand out prominently among the season’s 
output. Almost every phase of outdoor 

life is pictured and described. Cloth, 


Price, $1.25. large octavo. Price, $3.00 net. 


My Life. By Josiah Flynt 


This is the story of Mr. Flynt’s life written by himself. It covers his earliest 
recollections, and is carried well along into adult years. It is a most remarkable 
book, containing an intimate account of a most unusual character. It can be called 
quite aptly a human document, for the author has not hesitated to lay bare his inmost 
soul for inspection. His life experiences were of wide range, and covered the whole 
social scale; on one page of the book we find him consorting with the lowest order 
of tramps, and a little further on a guest at the home of Tolstoy, discussing social 
philosophy with the great Russian. Cloth, large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 


Aline of the Grand Woods My Auto Book 


By Nevil G. Henshaw By Walter Pulitzer 


It is as exquisitely fashioned as a cameo, 


romance. Beautifully decorated. 


An intense tale of Louisiana life and This spontaneous little book is “IN- 
the cajuns. Something ENTIRELY DISPENSABLE TO THE MOTOR- 
DIFFERENT. Your sympathies are all IST.” Its novelty is bound to attract. 
at once enlisted for a very beautiful child, The wit dispensed, the illustrations, and 
Aline, who by force of circumstances is the pages devoted to Records of Runs, 
carried into the depths of the Grand etc., all play important parts. As a 
Woods; you follow her development, how __little-gift book, it is just the thing, up-to- 
Fate leads-her back to civilization, and date, clever, and mirth- -provoking. _ Il- 
brings her “into her own,” withunceasing _lustrated in colors by Hy. S. Watson. 
interest. A beautiful story. Price, $1.50. . Price, $1.00. 















THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35-37 West 3ist Street New York 
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One of the “Big Sellers”’ in Fiction 


Publicity ... Praise ... Merit 


Have given Mr. Wricut’s New Story a Popularity 
Synonymous to Lasting Success. 


The Shepherd 


of the 


Hills 


A Novel by Harotp Bett Wricurt, author of 
“THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S” 


NOTE: Since the publication of Mr. Wright’s first book, ‘“That Printer of Udell’s’’ (now 
selling 95th thousand), sales have increased every year over those of the year preceding. 
like record, on a very much larger scale, is now being made by Mr. Wright’s greater success, 


‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills.’’ 


Praised by Press and Public Everywhere 


‘*There are many bits of excellent 
description in the course of the story, 
and an atmosphere as fresh and 
sweet and free from modern grime 
as one would breathe on the Ozark 
trails themselves.’’—N. Y. Times. 

‘* Amidst all the ordinary litera- 
ture of the day, it is as a pure, white 
stone set up along a dreary road of 
unending monotony.’’ — Buffalo 
Courier. 

“*It is filled with laughs and tears, 
this beautiful story, and no one can 


help laughing or crying in turn, if his 
heart is right.’’—Pueblo Chieftain, 

‘The people who move within it 
are so human that the reader of their 
story will pick them out for like and 
dislike, as if he had really known 
them in the flesh, rather than in the 
pages of a book.’’— ChicagoJournal. 

‘‘One of the best novels written in 
the English language for over a de- 
cade. . . . Good luck to the man who 
can put upon paper so fine a novel 
of American life.’’— Pittsburg Press. 


From our advertisements promoting general publicity, “The Shepherd of the Hills” was 


introduced to the reading public. 


Following the introduction, merited praise from mouth to 


mouth has brought lasting success, in a few short months, to this splendid story of American life. 
600 00 Persons have now read this spell-binding story of love, mystery, heroic daring and 
. moral courage. It will stir the warm blood of any true-hearted man or woman, 


“If you can read it without the tears your heart is hard, and if you do 
not laugh at times, humor plays a small part in the draiaa of your life.” 


352 Pages. Eight Illustrations. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Author’s biography and portrait, printed on India tint in double-tone (5x74), with every book 


For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 


Or send your order direct to 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Established 1895. Incorporated 1899 


266-268 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





CATALOG FREE 


A Guide for Book Buyers, 


Write us for it today. 


Bibles, Periodicals, ete. 
Bargains on every page. 


BOO KS of all the Publishers. 


Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all publishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. 


Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent, postage prepaid, free on request. 
advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. 
service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


A quarter million buyers testify to the 


We want your orders. Our prices are convincing. Uneq 


Established 1% THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, President Incorporated 1890 


Largest Sellers of Books by Mail in the World 


266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 
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THE 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 


for November 


Contains the second of acharming series of articles, profusely illustrated, entitled 


“English Homes 
and Gardens’’ 


describing and illustrating the most 
famous of the beautiful estates in this 
land of beautiful homes and gardens. 


These articles will be of particular inter- 
est to all who take pleasure in the beau- 
tifying of their homes. 

The article inthe November number 
is devoted to historic Cawdor Castle, the 
seat of Earl Cawdor. Accompanying 
the article are a number of beautiful out- 
door views of the castle and its gardens, 
and some indoor pictures of various halls 
and rooms in the castle, showing some of 
the massive fireplaces and antique 
furniture. 


The Ideal of Child Beauty 


of Different Nations 





Tliustrated by Eight full-page Duotone 
photographs 


Other Prominent Features 

include WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL'S narrative ‘My African Journey,” which has attracted such 
wide interest. Under the caption “Stories Strange and True,” GEORGES DU PUY, the well-known French 
writer and traveler, relates a most extraordinary experience in Alaska; “Mr.S. H. Sime and His Work” 
takes the reader to the studio of one of the ablest draughtsmen of the day; “Up the Schreckhorn in a 
Storm,” describes a thrilling Alpine experience; HARRY FURNISS, the famous caricaturist, tells us 
more about “*The Comic Side of Crime.” The fiction includes W. W. JACOBS’ humorous serial story 
“Salthaven,” “The House of Arden,” by E. Nesbit, and a number of splendid short stories by popular 
authors. “Curiosities” is a popular and permanent feature. 


Hall Caine’s Powerful New Serial Story,“‘*The White 
Christ,” Commences in the DECEMBER Number 








15 Cents a Copy $1.50 a Year 


Of all Newsdealers and 


The International News Company 
83-85 Duane Street, New York, 








It will be to the interest of advertisers to ask us about the quantity and character of circulation 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
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AnEnglish Honeymoon 
By Anne H. Wharton 


In this little volume } 


The Struggle for 


American Independence 
By Sydney pea! Fisher 
His volume nn 
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FICTION 


My Lady of the Fog 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


A book from t 2uthor “ Kitty of the Rose 
rchard Prince i Maid wm Arcad\ and 
larming stories all, 1s coming to be a Christmas institu 
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The Princess Dehra 
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Daniel Boone: 
Backwoodsman 
By C. H. Forbes- Sepa sg 


The Princess and 
Curdie 
By George Macdonald 
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One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five 
Dollars 


Is what it would cost you to subscribe for the thirty or forty English 


quarterlies, monthly reviews and magazines, and literary and political 


weekly journals which are drawn upon regularly for the weekly num- 


Che Living Aae 


But the LIVING AGE sifts all this material for you, and gives you un- 


bers of 





changed and unabridged, week by week, in an attractive form, all that 
is best worth reading in this long list of periodicals: essays, literary, art 
and musical criticism; travel and descriptive articles; poetry, fiction, and, 
best of all, the freshest discussions of imternational affairs and world 
politics by the most brilliant writers in England. 

The fact that THE LIVING AGE has been published for more than 64 
years without missing an issue, and that it has no competitor in its field, 
indicates that it does this service well. 

THE LIVING AGE, containing 64 pages weekly, and presenting, in a 
year, as much material as two of the four-dollar magazines, will cost you 
only SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. Or, if you want to become acquainted 
with it before subscribing for a year, your name will be entered for a 
THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION (13 numbers) for ONE 
DOLLAR. Specimen copy free on request. 

New subscribers for 1909 will receive free the remaining numbers of 


1908 from the date on which their subscriptions reach the publishers. 








THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR READING 


For a Year. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
publishes, without illustrations, the 
work of the most brilliant writers 
and soundest thinkers of this country. 
It prints vigorous descriptions of the 
vital questions of the hour, as well as 
being an ideal familymagazine of gen- 
eral interest. It is rightfully called 
“The Magazine of Good Reading.” 


OUTING is the most profusely and 
handsomely illustrated magazine 
published devoted to recreation, 
sport and sane living. It shows you 
the joys of a healthy outdoor life. 
“The Magazine of the Moment.” 


12 months’ subscription to THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Oat 


i} 








12 months’ subscription to OUTING . . 
6 STANDARD BOOKS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


The Library of Travel contains: 


vance 

















OUR OLD HOME 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne 

THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND 
By William Eliot Griffis 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By Henry James 


THE BOOKS are 
printed at the Riverside 
Press, bound handsomely in 
red with gilt lettering, and 
contain 2,579 pages of text 
and 283 illustrations. 


OUR OFFER is to 
send the Library of Travel 
(charges prepaid) to any 

® address in the United States, 
and to enter your subscription 
for a year to both The Atlan- 
tic and Outing upon receipt 
of $1.00, and the agreement 
to pay $1.00 per month for 
eleven months, making 


HS Total Cost .... $12.00. 


HARPER’S 


CASTILIAN DAYS 
By John Hay is 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS {i y 
By William Dean Howells Xx 

IN THE LEVANT 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


Atlantic 

Monthly Co., 

4 Park Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1.00 as 

first deposit on your 

Atlantic-Outing Library of 
Travel offer. 


Rr Es Ss ee 
Street 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 





The Foundations of Prosperity 
By GIFFORD PINCHOTT 
The International Council of 
Women 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Woman Suffrage 


By Rev. Dr. CHARLES F. AKED 


Government by Party 
By GOLDWIN SMITH 


Election of United States Senators 


by the People 
By EMMETT O'NEAL 


France and Her Vanishing Popu- 
lation 
By FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD 











BOOKS EDITOR’S DIARY POLITICS 


On Sale October 30: 
ts Cents a: off ean hs 35 Cents 
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Two Great Library and Gift Books 


Treasured In Thousands of American Homes 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


THE HAPPY HABIT | 


There is no other book like “ Happy Habit.” A | 
rare book of good fellowship, full of friendly chatty 
reminiscence that “ talks things over ”’ and tells of 
happy living — not all rollicking, but dignified and 
cheery. It’s so human that it readily adapts itself 
to the personality of the reader, giving delight‘and 
pleasure by its charming conversational tone— 
like one friend visiting with another. In this itis 
a worthy companion to “ Heart Throbs” and 
makes a most acceptable gift to man or woman. | 
Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, gold illumi- | 
nated cover. Price $1.50. 





HEART THROBS 


Fifty thousand people in all walks of life made 
this book their own—their very own—by contribu- 
ting gems of sentiment in wit, humor, pathos, 
together with the masterpieces of all the authors 
of note, that have appealed to them in their own 
lives. Nearly one thousand “ favorites” gleaned 
from all literature down to the present day, to lie 
on the library table for little “peeps” of inspiration 
and comfort. In uniqueness and worth “ Heart 
Throbs ” fills a special “ want”’ among the givers 
of books. Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, 
gold, illuminated cover. Price $1.50. 





Either Book, Edition de Luxe, Full Morocco and Gold Binding, $3.00 Net 


At All Book Stores or Direct from Chapple Publishing Co., Boston 


PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL OFFER | 
Both books combined with one year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, the favorite 
magazine in a quarter million homes, edited by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, author of ‘‘ Happy Habit.’’ 


$4.50 value for $3.00 





HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


COUPON 


CuaprL_e Pus.isaine Co., Boston, Mass, 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $ senape 
for which please send me “ Heart Throbs,” “ The 
Happy Habit ” and one year’s subscription to The 
National Magazine. 


ADVERTISER. 





The Only One of Its Kind : Humorous : Artistic : Satirical : Dainty 


if You Are a Person 


of culture, refinement or intelligence, or all three, you cannot afford not 
to know LIFE. 
If you have a sense of humor, you should see it every week. 
Perhaps you know LIFE slightly. 
Perhaps you don’t know LIFE at all. 
To get acquainted all you have to do is remit 
one dollar to Life Publishing Company, 20 
West ‘Thirty-first Street, New York City. It 
will bring LIFE to you every week for three 
months and will cost you Only One Dollar. a 
The conditions of this SPECIAL OFFER richly 
are: conta’ 
It is open only to mew subscribers. pictur 
The subscription must come to us direct; not through an agent or dealer. 
It must reach us before January, 1909. 


No subscriptions will be renewed at this rate. 
Foreign postage 26c., Canadian, 13c. additional. 


Literary 














Five Dollars a Year : For Sale Everywhere : Ten Cents a Copy : The Best Artists : The Best Writers 











The paintings of 

Howard Pyle, N. A. 
will be exhibited at the Macbeth Galleries, 450 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, November 9th to 
November 21st. This is the first exhibition of 
Mr. Pyle’s work that has been held in New York 




















THE FRIENDLY STARS 


MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


This story brings the stars into friendly and familiar acquaintance. How to learn, 
with the naked eye, all that is most interesting about the stars, is what the book points 
out. Their rising and setting, their number, colors, distances, movements, and dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are recounted in an untechnical manner, and with no demand 
for preliminary knowledge on the part of the reader. It proves how readily an in- 
telligent and delightful acquaintance with the stars can be acquired. Prof. Jacoby, of 
Columbia University, writes the introduction. 




















With Many Simple Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Looking for a Plate? 


Conrrieht 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 








A CHOICE SPOT TO LOCATE 
Hand Mounted India Print, 22 by 18in. $2.00 


On receipt of 25 cents, we will send you the 
richly illustrated catalogue of LIFE’S PRINTS 
containing 160 reproductions of these famous 
pictures. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 20 W. 31st St., New York 





The CopleyPrints 


Long recognized as the best art repro- 
ductions made in America. ‘‘All that an 
artist could ask,” says Elihu Vedder. 
Abbey’s new decorations among the 
latest additions. Subjects unobtainable 
in any other form—which adds to their 
individuality and distinction as 
Holiday Gifts 
At art stores or sent on approval, IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 300 illustra- 
tions (practically a handbook of American 
Art), is sent for 25 cents (stamps accept- 
ed). This cost deducted from purchase 
of Prints themselves, which range in 
price from 50 cents to $20.00. 
Champney’s Cherub above copyright 1900 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON &,."scs2vites: BOSTON 














THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 





The book is profusely illustrated from photographs 


Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 


HARPER ® BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














WRITERS .°. 
a. of 


DO YOU HAVE DIFFICULTY SELLING YOUR WORK? 
We sell Stories, Poems, Jokes, Illustrations, 
Designs and all Publishable Material on Commission 

If you can produce salable work we know who will pay 
best prices for it. We can save you time and money in the 
disposal! of your productions. 

Send four cents, mentioning kind of work you do, and 
we will send you “Cash Returns,” which explains our 


system. 
THE BURELL SYNDICATE 


782 Brunswick Building, - + « New York 

















256 Fifth Ate. 
Bet. 28th and 2Orh Streets 
New York 


cents. 


No other branch house 
in America 





Waustrated booklet on application 


Braun's Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of Anrient and Modern Master- 
pieres in the .principal Galleries of the World. 
Architectures, Sculptures and Views of Switzerland. 


A Collection of Over 100,000 Plates 


Extract from General Catalogue with over 800 Illustrations, 50 
Free to Educational Institutions. 
General Catalogue, in French texte, not illustrated, $1.00. 


Also 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR tor NOVEMBER 





“THE Thanksgiving number of HARPER’S BAZAR contains 
many features that no woman can afford to miss. The 
special Thanksgiving features include : 


AN AMERICAN THANKSGIVING ........ + + By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


THE RETURN OF FATHER ae fae ee By Alice Brown 
A delightful Thanksgiving story, illustrated by The Kinneys 
THREE THANKSGIVING POEMS ......... + + By Edith M. Thomas 
With Decorations by James Verrier 
Other Features include: 
THE WHOLE FAMILY—Chapter XII. By ? 


The Friend of the Family sums up the “ Family’s ” affairs and brings to a satisfactory 
conclusion this absorbingly interesting novel 


Jae SmACHER’S SIDE GE SE tt en 8 aR a - « By Myra Kelly 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
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WINTER FASHIONS 
Street Gowns Afternoon Gowns Evening Gowns Economy in Dress 


| THE HOUSEMOTHER’S PROBLEMS 
Our Two Great Symposiums | THE GIRL WHO COMES TO THE CITY 


THE AMERICAN COLONY IN LONDON o 2 a ees By “ Anglo-American ” 
CHRISTMAS FOR THE ELDERLY nde’ te Bice Od were By Myra Emmons 
ss ree ns A ee 


Among the Practical Features are 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER .......+ + + + + «+ By Josephine Grenier 
EVERYDAY HYGIENE FOR WOMEN 
BEAD CHAINS AND FOBS ..... ° - + By Elinor D. Armstrong 
THE CARE OF THE HANDS 
DAINTY LACE WORK 
STENCILLING WITH ACIDS ...... ++ + + + By Mabel Tuke Priestman 
THE LOGIC OF THE SERVANT PROBLEM .. . . . By Martha McCullough Williams 


Besides these most interesting articles, there are the usual 


Editorial Comment, Humor, Cut Paper Patterns, Our Home Study Club, The Corresponding 
Editor’s Department, Good Form and Entertainment, Menus for the Month, 
and Household Decoration 


15 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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A NEW NOVEL 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


p ADY ROSE’S daughter Kitty 

Ashe—indeed, all of Mrs. Ward’s 
women pale before the white fire of 
the spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, 
gracious, high-minded, sweet-hearted, 
she is brought with brutal suddenness 
into cruel knowledge affecting her 





dead young mother. ‘The mother’s 
name, protected by her husband while he 
lived by the use of a different surname for the 
child’s sake, is still in public memory infa- 
mous. Just before the blow strikes, Diana 


Mallory is betrothed to the man she loves. 
Eight Illustrations 
in Sepia from the 


Original Paintings by privilege possible to a man—to guard and 
W. Hatherell, R.I. 


Therefore to him there comes the highest 





shelter in time of trouble the woman he loves. 
And the man—  Bnillhiant with movement 


and alive with meaning, by every test this 





is the greatest work of Mrs. Ward, a novel 
that thrills and satisfies because it is pas- 
sionate and beautiful and true. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
gaan NEW YORK 




















. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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The eS } A Story 
SHADOW vi 


HAMLIN 


WORLD | z B® GARLAND 


An Excursion into the Unknown, the Record of Actual Personal Experiments by the 
Author of "The Tyranny of the Dark," "The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop," etc. 


R. GARLAND offers a new hypothesis in explanation of the bewilder- 

ing “spirit”’ forces, and, furthermore, advances proof that this hypothesis 

may have nothing to do with the communication of the living with the dead. 
This is the result of sixteen years of experiment, and Mr. Garland sets forth, not 
talk, but the actual records. It is an amazing, convincing, and wonderfully 
entertaining tale. An entrancing story—the little group of men and women, 
some half afraid, some openly scoffing, suddenly finding that one of their own 
number, a woman, possesses, unknown to herself, the powers of a medium. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 





The = ; J Paintings in 
a Color by 


RUBY of [aR HOWARD 
KISHMOORIe PYLE 


R. PYLE is also the author of the story—a dashing tale of pirates. The 
ruby was the famous jewel which the notorious buccaneer Captain 

Keitt pillaged from the Rajah of Kishmoor’s treasure-ship. The scene is laid 
in Kingston, Jamaica, in the days when that city of tropical enchantment was a 
rendezvous for pirates and cutthroats. Thither come Jonathan Rugg, a sedate 
young Quaker from Philadelphia, the one-eyed little Gentleman in Black, the 
Stranger with the Silver Earrings, and the Sea-Captain with the Broken Nose. 


Royal Octavo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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I}lustrated from the Original Paintings 


By 


Sigismond de Ivanowski 


The publishers of General 
Wallace are now able to present 
“The Chariot Race” for the 
first time as a piece of work by 
itself. With the utmost care the 
scenes leading to the magnificent 
climax have been selected, and 
the story of rivalry and ven- 
geance is clearly defined. The 
illustrations are the result of 
careful thought and preparation. 
The decorations, typography, and 
binding make it the most impor- 
tant holiday book of the season. 


Octavo, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges 
$1.25 





By PETER NEWELL 


Somethiig new in_ the 
way of pictures and verse by 
‘this maker of fun. What is 
it?) The best Peter Newell 
idea in a picture-book in 
colors—for grown-ups espe- 
cially, and small people too. 
A mischievous boy is playing 














Pictures in COLORS 


with a pistolwhen it suddenly 
goes off. The hole in the 
book marks its fun-strewn 
path. Iris a real hole, too—a 
sure enough hole cut through 


each page of the book. 


Full-Page Pictures in Colors 
Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & RROTHERS 
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GILBERT 
NEAL 


A NEW NOVEL 
By Will N. Harben 


THE author of “ Mam’ Linda” and 

“Abner Daniel” here draws the 
“triangle” of love as it has never been 
drawn before. This new book marks 
a distinct advance over his other fine 
novels. In GILBERT NEAL Mr. Har- 
ben has recognized the part that love 
between the married man and the un- 


married woman—or vice versa—-is play- 
ing as a theme in fiction, and without undue sensation has set about finding 
the truth of it. The story is laid in a Georgia village. A novel that helps solve 
the marriage question by distinguishing between the kind of love that is real 
and the kind that is false and wrong. Boldly realistic in method, and in spirit 


fine and true. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


EVERY MAN for HIMSELF 
By NORMAN DUNCAN, Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Shining Light’ 


ET in the romantic land of Labrador among the people the author knows 

so well, and eloquent with strong passions, these stories are of the order 
that has set Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. All of them are intensely 
romantic, some are touched with rare sympathy for children, a few have a 
certain magnificent religious conviction, such as is born in the lives of primitive 
men, and all are deeply appealing in the widest human sense. The stories 
by name are as follows: “The Wayfarer”; “The Surplus”; “They who Lose 
at Love”; “The Minstrel”; “The Fool of Skeleton Tickle”; “ Every Man 
for Himself”; “Revolution at Satan’s Trap”; “The Squall”; .“ By-and-by 
Brown”; “A Comedy of Candlestick Cove”; “The Heavenly Home.” 


INustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The 
TOY - 
SHOP 


By 
Margarita 
Spalding 
Gerry 


Pictorial Cover in Colors 


l6mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


"THE kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse of glory 

to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop in the gloam of a 
winter evening to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old 
toy-maker, veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart with tales of his emperor, who never doubted, 
never wavered. 

Then, when the war is over, there is Lincoln, searcher of men’s hearts, 
comforting his friend the toy-maker as the old man nears death. Then at 
last news of the assassination comes to the toy-shop, and one feels the mighty 
throb of sorrow that passed through the whole country in the impression made 
on the heart of one humble man. 


MANY KINGDOMS © jorpanx 


HE stories of Miss Jordan have commanded attention because they 
possess rational plots, genuine characters, and adroit literary work- 
manship. This is a new group of stories, so varied in range of interest that 
they touch experience on all sides. One is the delicate fancy of “ Varick’s 
Lady of Dreams.” Another portrays with complete quaintness the familiar 
child fancy of the imaginary playmate. Others show a cultivated woman’s 
adventurous last day; the heroism inspired in a soldier by a little boy’s hero- 
worship; the honeymoon of the Henry Smiths from the country. The book 
brings an addition of grace and dignity to the literature of the short story, at 
the same time that it is packed with those stirring emotions that grip the heart. 


. With Frontisprece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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WOMEN, Etc. 


By 


GEORGE HARVEY 


Editor of ‘The North American Review” 
and “ Harper's Weekly” 


wwe 


HESE essays treat of a brilliant variety of subjects, from the right of woman 
to “enhance uature’s charms’’ to her right to vote. They are characterized 
by a shrewd insight into human nature and human affairs, by a patriotic sense 

of present American conditions, governmental and social, by a typically American 
sense of the droll, by a peculiarly appreciative consciousness of the foibles of women 
and some men, by a delightful tone of ironic wit, and an infusion of half-reluctant 
but wholesome and vigorous sentiment. Among the subjects are: ‘‘ A Decalogue 
for Women," “On Behalf of Satan,” “Is the American Girl a Bore?’’ “The Theory 
and Practice of Osculation,” “Second Wives and Husbands,” “The Ignorance of 
Women in the Management of Men,” “ Why Bachelors Should Not be Taxed,”’ ‘‘ For 
a New National Hymn,” “ Of Japanese Humor,” “ The Conquest of the Air,” ‘‘ Con- 
science at the Custom-House,” *‘ Of Editors and their Critics.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.00 ne: 
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MAGAZINE WRITING 


and the New Literature 


For forty years Editor of 
By HENRY Harper's Magazine” 


Author of 
MILLS ALDEN * God in His World,” 


“A Study of Death.” 


ROM an outlook of a half-century of close association with literature, Mr. Alden 
F has been singularly able to discern the forces that have been at work during 
that period, and to bring them forward with a rare personal touch. That 
part of the book which relates to magazine writing is really an account of the im- 
portant influence of periodicals upon general literature and of the relationship to the 
magazine of every significant writer. The deepest underlying theme, and the one 
to which the book is mainly devoted, is the ever-developing relation of modern 
literature to life itself. The “new’’ literature 1s discovered to be the result of recent 
tendencies in thought and feeling which have created new forms of expression. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 
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A Spirit in Prison 
A NEW NOVEL 
By Robert Hichens 


Author { The Garden of Allah” 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 


By the Author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS ” 


q A more dramatic novel in point of swift action 
than any the author has yet written. The story 
opens on board a little steamer plying between 
an English port and St. Malo, in Brittany, where 
a knot of passengers are eagerly discussing a very 
beautiful woman. She wears a veil, and not until 
she turns her back do they discover that her hair 
is snow-white. The quick events which follow 
make a pure romance, nervous with excitement 
and alive with beauty. 


Iil’d in Cotor from Drawings made by the Author. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 net 





AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W. H. MALLOCK 


q The central figure in this romance is a young 
girl wholly adorable and fascinating. She is at 
once the coquette and the devotee, the ingenuous 
child and the sophisticated woman. There is a 
suggestion of double personality. A young clergy- 
man is interested in her soul’s health; an emi- 
nent scientist observes her as a puzzling psy- 
chological problem; and a brilliant man of 
affairs, old enough to be her father, falls head over 
heels in love with her. An absorbing story. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 


@ We do not publish plays—but here is a drama 
so great, so compelling, so reverent, so akin to all 
the beautiful things in life that it is more than a 
play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. 
It is a page from life itself, revealing the brother- 
hood of man; showing how the impossible has 
become possible. According to the critics, “ Not 
in a lifetime has such a wonderful play been 
created ”—and it reads as well as it acts. 


Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE WITCHING HOUR 


By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


q The play which was the basis of this novel has 
been one of the most sensational successes of re- 
cent seasons. The story itself is filled with the 
light of a new idea. Telepathy, mental suggestion, 
hypnotism, the telling points of the drama, are 
caught and held completely in the novel. A_ boy, 
frenzied by the sight of a cat’s-eye in a scarf-pin, 
kills a young companion. The cat’s-eye has ex- 
ercised a distressing influence upon generations 
of his family. Thus begins the novel, which is 
carried forward as dramatically as the play. Three 
rare stories of love are blended. 


Iliustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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ROMAN HOLIDAYS 


By William Dean Howells 


‘| Returning this summer to scenes already dear, Mr. Howells 





was, indeed, in a holiday mood. In this new book of Rome and 
Italy there is joy and a mellow philosophy that are typical of 
Howells and typical of holidays. Alert, sensitive, abandoning 
himself to the environment, Mr. Howells offers his comments and 





observations with the conversational freeness of a traveller. 





Crown Svo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, Cloth. 48 Full-page Illustrations. $3.00 net 
Tourist Edition. Limp Leather, $3.00 net 


THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 





1 This volume of prose by Swinburne is marked by every felicity 
of his thought and style, and it will reveal at once a new as well 
as the old Swinburne to readers of his great poems and tragedies. 
“i These papers are critical and illuminative, devoting themselves 
oi | to Shakespeare and the writers of his time. The flowering period 
of English letters has never before been treated as Swinburne 
does it here. 











Crown Svo, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


LORNA DOONE deonciens raion 


| 4 A fine holiday edition of Blackmore's great novel. The story of 











the litthe Doone captive is here told in one volume. Introduction 
7 and notes by H. Snowden Ward and fifty illustrations by Mrs. 
Weed Ward. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2.50 


HARPER §& BROTHERS 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY react, 


WittiMmM Dean Howe ts Henry van Dyke 

Mary E. Wirkins FREEMAN {LIZABETH Stuart PuHetes 
Joun Kenprick Banes EvizaBeTu JoRDAN 

Mary R. Sarepman ANDREWS Epitn Wyarr 

Mary Srewart Curtine Mary Heaton Vorse 
Autice Brown Henry James 


‘| Here is a novel which is interesting in itself, and still more in- 
teresting as an example of the manner and method of a dozen 
very popular authors. The remarkable thing about it is that 
twelve different writers should have been able to produce a novel 
which is as smooth and complete as if it were the work of one 
hand. In chapter number one Mr. Howells presents the father, 
so genially that our interest in the family gets a firm foundation. 
Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 


R. JS MOTHER cic. pein. 
By Margaret Deland 


“In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her 
tender, truthful genius. As for “R. J.'s Mother,’ the author never 





more successfully wrought a story containing such deep and 

simple elements—two lives that have suffered and come together 

through the common experience of love and loss. All of the 

stories hold more than a hint of comedy and an outlook upon 

final joy. They stir the imagination with sympathy and delight. 
Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


| «It helps to reveal the secrets of life,” exclaimed a woman of 

this novel. It is that sort of a story. A man and his wife in a 

New England village come into the property of an elderly cousin, 

who disinherits her own daughter by so doing. This child, Rose 

Fletcher, is one of the rare types Mrs. Freeman draws so truly. 
With Frontispiece. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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All the Books on this page will be found specially suitabie for children of about 12 to 14 years 














The Young Alaskans py EMERSON HOUGH 










Three Alaskan boys go to Kadiak Island on a hunting and \ 
fishing trip, and are cast away in a dory amid danger and hard- La 
ship. ‘There is a run of salmon in the river near their camp; be 
they shoot one of the great brown grizzlies of Kadiak; they hunt He 
the sea-otter, and watch a tribe of Aleutians kill a whale, besides cal 





many otheradventures. The story has the atmosphe re of the sea and 
the great open spaces of the North. Lively in style and truthful in 
its descriptions, THE YOUNG ALASK. ANS will surely appeal to 
boys and to those who are particular about what boys should 
read. Illustrated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Miss Betty of New York By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND r 
t 
\ charming story of the friendship and adventures of Betty and Chris. They leave at 
New York for the country. Of the incidents of country life, Chris’s loyal stand for his 
father’s memory, and his plunge into the world alone, there is a series of vivid pictures } 
characterized by all the author’s sympathy, vivacity, and humor. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 b 
at 
The Eagle Badge By HOLMAN DAY 
An exciting story of adventure in the lumber woods and the log-drive, where the hero 
makes some strange friends. Were they patriots or smug gglers, secret-service men or o 
counterfeiters? What was the fate of the plucky young man? The story tells of these . 
' e 
and other events in this wonderful country of the pines. Ilugtrated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 d 
| ’s Busi 
Uncle Sam's Business By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 
" ia sf : t 
This book tells how Uncle Sam carries out the orders of his citizens—in such ways as g 
their mail business, bank business, draining of lands, tests of pure food and poor water, t 
and scores of other services for their comfort, convenience, and welfare. No tale of 


\rabian nights could compare with the magic of such work as this. 
The style of the narrative is clear and simple, and it is all done 
with energy and enthusiasm. Pott 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


To the Front By Gen. CHARLES KING 


Author of 














Another dashing tale of adventure like “Cadet Days”—in 
every sense of the word a sequel to “Cadet Days,” the most 
popular boys’ book of its time. It is meant for boys of spirit 
who are interested in big, live things. The scene moves from 
West Point to the Far West. A straightforward, manly story. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
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Under the Great Bear 3, 


y KIRK MUNROE 

One of the very best of Mr. Munroe’s great books for boys. 
\ young mechanical engineer goes off to Newfoundland and 
Labrador for an iron and copper company. On the way an ice- 
berg wrecks the ship; he drifts alone on a raft and is picked up. 
He lands where the French and English are rivals in the lobster- 


canning business. Illustrated. Pos 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER'S 


How to Understand Electrical Work 


_ By WILLIAM H. ONKEN and JOSEPH B. BAKER 


issociate Editor “ The Electrical World’ Technical Editor U. S. Geological Survey 
A simple explanation of ni light, heat, power, and traction in daily life. This 
book tells us how and why “ 





the wheels go round,” when the force that drives them is 
We know that trolley cars are impelled by an electric wire, we recognize the 
third rail of electric trains, we hear of powerful electrical furnaces, and at home we read 


and sometimes cook by electricity. Illugtrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 


Harper's Indoor Book for Boys By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 


\ practical and comprehensive book, showing how a boy’s leisure time indoors can 


electricity. 





be spent both pleasantly and profitably. 
work and wire-work, printing, etc. 


Juan Ponce de Leon 
By FREDERICK A. OBER 


The quest of Ponce de Leon tor the Fountain 
of Youth is one of the most romantic episodes in 
the early history of America, In this volume, how- 
ever, it is shown that this was only one of many 


daring exploits, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net 


Adventures with Indians 


In these pages may be found not only stirring 
tales of ambush, battle, and adventure, but also sug- 
gestive glimpses of Indian life and character, and of 
the varied phases of relations between white men 
and red, as the former have pushed onward to com- 
plete the conquest of the continent. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


THE 


Battle for the Pacific 


In this book, by some of America’s 
best writers of adventure, the most in- 
genious visions of war are sketched with 
a vividness and dramatic force which 
absorb the fancy, although they are quite 
as unlikely to happen as the invasion of 
our earth by the people of Mars, They 
are all fantasies, pure and simple, big and 


amusing, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 


It takes up carpentry and wood-carving, metal- 


With Many Illustrations. Cloth, $1.75 


John and Sebastian Cabot 


By FREDERICK A. OBER 
Excellent biographies ot those intrepid explorers, 
Many of the pages vividly picture the excitement 
and stir in England, Venice, and Spain when the new 
world and its riches were the talk and dream of king 


and peasant alike, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net 


Adventures of Pirates 


By HOWARD PYLE, PAUL HULL, 
Rear-Admiral UPSHUR, and Others 


In this volume of tales from history, the wild 
life of the buccaneers is pictured most vividly, The 
stories also tell of the colonial pirates and historic 
treasure hunts, Illustrated. Cloth, GO cents 


Adventures at Sea 


By Rear-Admiral T.H.STEVENS 
and Others 


Here are strange sea stories of whale 
hunts, wrecks, fires, storms, Castaways, 
and thrilling rescues. Most of them are 
founded on fact, for the reason that 
nothing could be more romantic than 
things which have really happened on the 


sea. [lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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These Three Books will be found specially suitable for children of about 7 to 11 years 


The Kidnapped Campers By FLAVIA A. C. CANFIELD 


Almost wholly a story of fishing, camp-life, and the outdoor activities that boys love, 
and it has a very novel plot. Archie, the young hero, is the son of wealthy parents, and 
is spoilg .d and fretful, so that they go to consult a bluff old country doctor about him. 
Archie is lounging before the house one day when a young man, called “Uncle Weary,” 
appears, tells him he is to take him on a trip, gains the boy’s confidence, and, picking up 
another boy, they all start off into the country. Then their adventures begin. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 












In the Open By WILLIAM O. STODDARD 


Jolly exploits and youthful pranks in the life out of doors. The stories tell of Indians 
fishing, hunting, camping, roaming the broad country under the open sky. They are not 
desperately adventurous tales, but breezy, exciting. Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


The Enchanted Castle By E. NESBIT 


Author of “The Wouldbegoods” 

Everybody who remembers the delightful children in the “Wouldbegoods” will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the small people whose surprising adventures are re- 
counted in THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. This is a pure fairy tale, and full of 
quaint im possibilities and delightful humor. The plot turns upon the discovery of a 
magic “‘wishing-ring.” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 








These Four Books will be found specially suitable for children of 7 years or under 











Chnstmas Every Day By W. D. HOWELLS 


\ delicate and tender story about a little girl who “wishes it might be Christmas every 
day.” Her father tells her why it cannot be. 
Illustrations and Pictorial Borders in Color. Square Quarto, Cloth, $1.75 


Little Ned Happy and Flora By GERTRUDE SMITH 


To almost every child at some time comes the illusion of an imaginary playmate, who 
shares all the fun and livens up solitary hours. Ned Happy is only a pretended little boy, 
but a very merry one. Sunny and sweet, a true child’s book. 

Illustrations in Full Color and Pictorial Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net 


Wee Winkles at the Mountains , caBrieELLe JACKSON 
Jolly, chubby little Wee Winkles is almost seven years old in this story, and her brother 
Wideawake is nearly ten. IMustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Mr. Wind and Madam Rain By PAUL DE MUSSET 


An enchanting tale from old Breton folk-lore which Paul de Musset has: filled with 
charming fancies. Rollicking humor and vigorous, almost boisterous, action make it 
refreshingly different from the conventional fairy tale. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents 
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THE DUKE’S MOTTO 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 

The motto is the ringing challenge, “I am here!” A dazzling drama 
of adventure in the time of Louis XIII. of France, with a compelling love 
story. The hero is that reckless soldier of fortune, young Henri de Lagardere, 
an insolent dare-devil and the best swordsman in Europe. post gvo, Ctoth. $1.50 


THE GENIAL 


By John Kendrick Bangs 
The same John Kendrick Bangs that cheered and pleased in “Coffee and 
Repartee,” ““The House-Boat on the Styx.” The Idiot, back of his face- 


tiousness, is one of the keenest persons you could meet. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 


THE BACHELOR AND THE 


By Margaret Cameron 

An absolutely funny story. A lonely bachelor in going by train to a holi- 
day dinner with some people whom he cannot remember, but who seem to 
know him, encounters an excited young woman with a baby. Then the fun 
begins. 


Illustrated. I6mo, Cloth, 50 cents 





THE LAND OF THE LIVING 


By Maude Radford Warren 

Here is told a story of love and of the busy American life to-day—of ideals 
and of working them out in the world of reality. The people happen to live 
in Chicago. They might, however, be in any one of our large cities, for they 
are joyously, intensely American. A plucky little waif, picked up from the 
street by a big-hearted political boss, grows to manhood, grieving to see 
the evil in his benefactor’s political methods. He finds also the “lady of 
his dreams”—a charming Irish girl—a gentlewoman in piquant contrast 


to her boarding-house surroundings. With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 








DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


By Muriel Campbell Dyar 

They are a New England couple, dwellers in the country, childless, rather 
poorly off as the world reckons, but rich in small joys, and especially rich in 
contentment. They are wonderful in their way, too, and quite irresistible 
at times like those when Davie first brings Elisabeth into the home and gives 
her the six horsehair chairs, or when Elisabeth is too weak to punish old dog 


Luke once he saved Davie’s life. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.00 








THE GOLDEN LADDER 


By Margaret Potter 
Dedicated to “‘the wives of American business men.” It is a pulsating 
modern drama of the gold hunger of the unscrupulously ambitious. How- 


ever, it is not a sermon—it is a story, anda good one. pose vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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| THE 
| CHEMISTRY 
H OF COMMERCE 








aa 
By ROBT. KENNEDY DUNCAN, Author of ‘The New Knowledge” | 
A graphic narrative of the wonderful work of applied | 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. It affords anen- | 
grossing story of the invention and manufacture of com- 
modities that are close to the business or home interests of 
each one of us. It is packed with information upon all im- 
portant topics Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net. 
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By SVANTE ARRHENIUS 

The theory marks a new epoch. It is like the invention 
of the steam-engine and the telegraph. From the principle 
of the mechanical radiation pressure of light—that rays 
of light falling upon a surface tend to push that surface back 
—a new theory of world-building is evolved. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, Cloth. Price, 





$1.60 net. 

















Hel] HANDBOOK 
iP OF THE TREES 


Northern States 
and Canada 










By ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A., Author of ‘‘American Woods”’ 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful guide—a new 
idea in the literature of nature. The book is photo-descrip- 
tive—that is, the camera tells the largest part of the story 
The author himself made the pictures—over 800 — with a 
camera specially designed. Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price: 
Buckram, $8.00 net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 
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By Prof. CHARLES F. HORNE, Ph.D. 


This work, by Professor Charles F. Horne, Ph.D., of the 
College of the City of New York, is an exposition of the art, 
its evolution, and present use. The necessity for such a 
work is obvious if the study of fiction is to advance. To 
beginners in the craft of writing it is also a most valuable 
aid. Post 8vo, Cloth. 290 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 
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By LAWRENCE GILMAN 

This new book describes without technicalities the themes 
of the great orchestral symphonies. It enables the listener 
to comprehend the vital spirit within each composition, and 
to enjoy it with intelligent emotion. 


Cloth. Price, $1.25 net 














QUICKSTEPS 
| THROUGH 
t SCANDINAVIA 


With a Retreat 
from Moscow 
































By S. G. BAYNE 


Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern 
Europe with such shrewd eyes and talk about it with such 
sharp and kindly humor. The author made an excursion 
through Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and part of Russia. 
Illustrated from Photographs Collected by the Author. Px 


torial Cloth Cover. Price, $1.25 net. 
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By KATHERINE JEWELL EVERTS 

So far from being a mere discourse on elocution, this is a 
vivacious, familiar discussion of the proper management of 
the voice in ordinary conversation. The author, a well 
known teacher of vocal culture, gives plain directions for 
overcoming common defects of speech, especially that hard- 
ness and shrillness of intonation to which Americans are said 
to be peculiarly prone. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $7.00 net. 
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By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. 

Mental healing is one of the most vital problems to-day. 
Assistance in the study of it, both careful and authoritative, 
will be found in this book, issued now after years of thought- 
ful and experimental investigation. It is in direct line with 
the great movement for healing the sick by mental treatment 
and suggestion. Cloth. Octavo. 333 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


HYPNOTIC 
THERA- 
PEUTICS 








By W. H. MALLOCK 
An admirable discussion of the entire subject of Socialism, 
pointing out with fairness the weak and strong points of 
the doctrine. It is a book that will serve the uninstructed 
reader as a first introduction to the subject, and will at 
once put him abreast of the most recent developments. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00 net. 


A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION 
OF SOCIALISM 








By CHARLES A. CONANT 


A complete volume from the work of the author on The Prin- 
ciples of Mead and Banking. Discusses bank-note currency and 
the evolution of modern banking practice toward the idea of a 
central bank. It deals with the theory of a bank-note currency, 
reserves, local and central banks, and influence of securities 
upon banking goo pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net. 


THE 
PRINCIPLES 
OF BANKING 








By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 

Portraying those great legal contests of national impor- 
tance which have proved to be of the deepest significance in 
our history. Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, brill- 
iancy, and good judgment, with eminent impartiality. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $2.25 net. 


DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF 
THE LAW 








By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U. S. N. 

This book, by one who has gained world-wide distinction 
as an authority on naval affairs, presents not only personal 
reminiscences, but also a narrative full of interest of the 
change from sail to steam power in the navy. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges 


Price, $2.25 net. 
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I 
THE WEAVERS 


By Gilbert Parker 


yah The story is full of action, full of contrasts. Egypt, fiercely beautiful, 
leading men swiftly into passion; sober England with quieter tragedies; con- 
tact of lives as different as the Egyptian East and the English West; strange 
i] meetings and stranger partings—the people seem to be holding separate 
. strands of fate and weaving them together as their lives cross. 

Illustrated by Castaigne. $1.50 














FENNEL AND RUE 
By William Dean Howells 


4 A novel of the lighter phases of society. The people occupy different 
. altitudes in leisure metropolitan life, and they are pictured with every delight 
of Mr. Howells’s fine imagination. “Fennel and Rue” tells of a master- 
maker of stories, one of which, partly out as a serial, brings a startling request 
i. from an unknown correspondent—that the end of the story be revealed to 
her, as she will not live to read it. Investigation shows this to be untrue. 

Illustrations in Sepia. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 











ANCESTORS 
. By Gertrude Atherton 


: A great American novel of the old San Francisco. Mrs. Atherton has 
presented California with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied in a 
high-bred young girl The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in these 
pages, and is really as great a part of the drama as are the characters in the 
foreground, leading to a moving and impressive climax in the San Francisco 
earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. Atherton has done is ‘‘ Ancestors.” 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 








THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 
By May Sinclair 


A novel of power—above all, a story direct and penetrating. How was 
the girl to know she was making a choice for the worse when she married 
the man she loved? How was she to foresee the inevitable decline? This 
novel is the story of a courageous girl who did not shirk—and a tremendous 
plea in favor of race suicide. A story vivid and with a message. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 











THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By Amelie Rives 
This delicately emotional story portrays an exquisite woman who is domi- 
nated by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, which denies 
for herself, at least, the fulfilment of love in marriage. This strangely spiritual 
creed has been engendered by the misery of a former unhappy marriage. 
The scene is laid in a beautiful country estate filled with tender memories. 
Cloth, $1.25 
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THE BARRIER 











By Rex Beach panes of all this new novel 

’ by Rex Beach is a big, 

Strikine Pictures in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 buoyant, bracing story of the 

last frontier—Alaska—a story 

, that will outstrip “ The Spoilers” 


in popularity. This is one-half of THE BARRIER. The other 
half is its triumphant love story. Here the new book far surpasses 
“ The Spoilers.” This novel reached the distinction of being first 
among the popular novels in fwenty-six different cities. 


KING SPRUCE 









; 
: ) By Holman Day OU get into the turbulent 
. lumber woods — immedi- 
) Pictures in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 ately in the first few pages you 


are there, breathing the tonic 
of pine—not to hear a story, but 
. to participate in things that happen. Life means strife in the tem- 
| pestuous woods of Maine when a young man matches his strength 
| against that of the lumber barons—to win the daughter of their chief. 














‘SANTA LUCIA 





e-em 


| By Mary Austin wee draws in vivid 
manner the lives of a num- 
Cloth, $1.50 ber of interesting persons in 


Santa Lucia. A powerful and 

rapid narrative—a genuine story. 
There is a distinction in Mrs. Austin’s style that makes SANTA 
LUCIA one of the best-written novels of the year. 


SIR RICHARD HEY are a likable lot, these 
—E Ss c O M 8 E courteous fighting - men 


and winsome, prankish women 


—— iene ~—< Nr" : 
tl TL I A . 


.- —> 4 ~~ 





. of the Georgian era. The novel 
Hh By Max Pemberton is a delightful chapter out of 
“1 ) Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 picturesque yesterday—but with 


the nearness of reality you feel for 
your neighbors to-day. Lady 
Kitty is a flesh-and-blood heroine, while there is a touch of genuine 
fun all through the character of honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. 
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» MARK TWAIN'S 
% Complete Works 


ARK TWAIN is known to more people of all conditions, 
the world over, than any other writer of the nineteenth 
century. Humorist, printer, pilot, miner, journalist, traveller, 

lecturer, novelist, publisher—he has seen life in many aspects. It 
is as a humorist that he is best known, but, although his humor 
is of world-wide appeal, his reputation does not rest on it alone. 

In Mark Twain's varied writings—short stories, novels, auto- 
biography, travel, history, essays—there is keen observation, much 
thought, and a wonderfully rich imagination—a combination which 
places him in the first rank of the world’s writers. He has those 
qualities which are typically American— Huckleberry Finn's genial 


tolerance of human failings united to the high ideals of his 
Copyright by G. Gessford, 1904 "Joan of Arce “ ; 


HILLCREST EDITION—TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, having the exclusive rights of publication of all the books of 
Mark Twain, now offer a splendid edition of the famous humorist’s works, complete in twenty-five 
volumes. The volumes are beautifully printed, and bound in rich green cloth or half morocco, with 
gold tops, gold backs, and deckled edges. The illustrations alone are a treat, being by such artists as 
J.G. Brown, Frost, Smedley, Peter Newell, Kemble, Dan Beard, and others equally well known. 
Remember, these are copyrighted Harper & 


F ae 24 Ke anion gel books sold only by us. This Brothers 


is a rare opportunity to Please send, 
secure a set which absolutely without 
lt fore p Se ll F- olf should be in every cost, booklet with 
American = li- sample pages and illus- 
, oY $ brary. trations of Mark Twain's 
Complete Works. 
eae eae 
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Six Books for Serious Reading 


The Elements of International Law six preview cai. 


tion was published, great 
] changes have taken place in the company of states 

now recognized as parties to international law. In this 
edition the results of the work of the Second Peace 
Conference have been fully incorporated, and the texts 
| of the several treaties and declarations concluded at 
| The Hague, on October 18, 1907, are givenin full. This 
| work is a complete account of the origin of Interna- 
} tional Law, its sources and historical development 


Astronomy with the Naked Eye At last here is a little book on as- 


tronomy for us who want to know 
r just the plain things about the stars. No telescopes, 
| By GARRETT P. SERVISS | no — knowledge required—and it reads like a 








By GEORGE B. DAVIS 
(Revised Edition) 
Including Results of the Work of the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague 
8vo. Price, $3.00 
= 











Author of “Astronomy with an | TOV —only better. The plan of the book is to enable 
Opera-Glass ” the casual observer of the night skies to appreciate 

the scheme of the constellations. Every fact and every 

With Charts in Color. Crown 8vo principle have been made concrete and specific. At 


Cloth. Price, $1.40 net | the end is a group of charts showing stars visible to the 
& naked eye and the outlines of the constellation figures. 


Swinburne’s “The Duke of Gandia”’ 1: i=porance totiters. 


ture of a new dramatic 
8 ] poem by Swinburne is virtually beyond estimate. The 
| By ALGERNON CHARLES | Present poem is an Italian tragedy in two acts, framed 








about the persons of the Cesare Borgias. In concep- 
SWINBURNE tion and in workmanship—in its intense vision and 
: : transcendent mastery of verse—it exemplifies the Swin- 
| Crown 8vo, Cloth. Gilt Top burnian genius at maturity. It is the masterpiece 
Price, $1.25 net _of Swinburne’s tragic art, and is issued in a binding 
t- __|  wniform with the set of § 





Swinburne’s complete works. 


A Short History of Our Own Times Justin Mecarthy gives the 
c 


yusy American a chance to 





“catch up.” Now, in A Short History of Our Own 

Times, the whole story, including the last decade, is 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY brought to date—tersely and dramatically told. 

Everything you've ieipod- or have been misinform- 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo ed about —is here, in this complete book, made 

| especially for those who wish condensed narrative 

Price, $1.50 net in readable form. The author is a master of a 
vigorous, yet smooth and lucid, style. 


The Standard ‘of Us. Usage i in Englis Professor Thomas R. Louns- 


bury, recognized as one of 
the first critics of the English language, gives here the 








By Professor agua gegen a —— ope his study. 
may said that his general point of view com- 
THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY prises a denial that the English language is degenerat- 
ing through corrupt usage. There are arguments for 
Gik Top. Untrimmed Edges 


and against certain disputed works and phrases. The 
author makes clear that a spoken language not only 
does change, but should change. 


Motley’s A ‘Dutch Natic Nation Rise of the Dutch Republic, by John Lothrop Motley, 


D.C.L., LL.D., condensed, with notes, introduction, 


Price, $1.50 net 











and bi graphical sketch, and Fore ag historical 

narrative, including the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, 

By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS continued to A.p. F068. The historical story of the 

D.D., L.H.D. Dutch from the years 1554 to 1619 was told in match- 

less literary style by Motley, and the present work 

Ilustrated. Crown 8vo represents the Rise of the Dutch Republic (1554-1584), 

Price, $1.75 and, in addition, ‘‘ The History of the Dutch Nation” 
kf brought down to 1908. 
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At this time the aftairs of the 


American nation are foremost 


subjects of discussion. Those who 
are best informed are those _ best 
jaalified to think and act wisely 
as citizens—to live intelligently as 
men and women to-day should do. 


The American Nation 


A History 


From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 


In Twenty-Seven Volumes 


Summarizes all the history of the 
American nation. Its manner of 
treatment is as broad as the field it 
covers. Separate volumes are de- 
voted to such subjects as The Con- 
federation and The Constitution, 
The Jeffersonian System, Jack- 

sonian Democracy, National BROTHERS 


Please send 


Problems, Ideals of me, without | 
. “ cost, your 32-page 
American Government. booklet . describing 


Tue AMERICAN NATION. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
New York 
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ef NE quality, above all, is essential to the greatness of a magazine 

: the quality of interestingness. It is this quality more than any 
other that has endeared the name of HARPER’s MAGAZINE not only 
in American households, but inevery land where our mother tongue 
« isspoken. It is this quality that characterizes every contribution 
ze) inevery number. It is this quality which gives this MaGazINE so 
‘=! important and strong a place in the affections of its readers. 
That Harper's is enabled to publish the best (as well as the most) short 
stories in the world is perhaps as much a matter of good fortune as of wise plan- 
ning. It is the MaGaziIne most widely known wherever our English tongue is 
spoken, and it is the magazine to which the writers of all the world come first 
with their best work. Nowhere is so much of the good work of the great writers 


found, and nowhere else are so many new and untried authors introduced to 
their public. 





Planning years in advance, Harper's sends out its own expeditions into 
far-away lands, and the promises of discovery told in another paragraph have 
not been equalled since the days of Henry M. Stanley. The account of Sven 
Hedin’s discovery of a range of mountains 2000 miles long has just been given 
to the world through Harper’s MaGazine—published in its pages even before 
the great traveller had reached civilization (which, indeed, he has not reached 
at this date 

In science it is the one and only non-technical magazine for which the great 
men of science in Europe will consent to write, and in these columns are pre- 
sented the first account of epoch-making discoveries. HARPER’s has made this 
authoritative field peculiarly its own. 

It publishes nothing of merely momentary newspaper interest. It has no 
fads. It prints nothing about politics, crime, or graft. It is the most fully 
and elaborately illustrated magazine published, presenting every month paint- 
ings and illustrations by all the world’s leading illustrators. 

Never in the fifty-eight great years of its history has the MAGazIneE had so 
rich a feast to spread before its readers, and yet what can be told now is 
only a small part of what will be given. 


Secret Service 





The Spy in War 





Neale stories which promise most for the coming year are stories of 

fact, not fiction—true stories of the unwritten history of the Secret 
Service in our Civil War. These tell of devoted men who, without hope of 
winning rank or glory, without the inspiriting touch of an army of com- 
rades behind them,. but silent and alone, followed where duty led along 
perilous paths and through secret ways—always in close touch with ignomin- 
ious death. Unknown and unsung, these have done their work, and no 
story that history has ever told is so filled with vivid pictures of quiet 
heroism. For months past a writer for HARPER’s MAGAZINE has been en- 
gaged in gathering from old official records, from private correspondence, and 
from survivors of the Civil War the most remarkable historical narratives of the 
underground workings of this department—true stories of heroism. 
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A Woman's Conquest of the Highest Mountain on this Hemisphere 





WOMAN has conquered the hitherto unscaled heights of the highest moun- 

tain in South America—higher than any on our own continent. The woman 

is Miss Annie Peck. She has established a new record in mountain-climbing 

on this hemisphere. The mountain is Mount Huascaran, in the Peruvian Andes. 
The height of this mountain is estimated at 25,000 feet 





After two unsuccessful attempts, after suffering the 
greatest hardships from extreme cold and exposure, 
Miss Peck has finally succeeded. Her expedition was 
financed by Harper's, and the exclusive account of her 
remarkable accomplishment will appear in an early issue 





Around the Great Chinese Wall 





ote most of us the great Chinese Wall is a myth— 

something we have heard of from childhood but 

really know nothing about. You will be surprised to 

find that the encyclopedias know almost as little as you 

do. William E. Geil, the well-known traveller, has been 

gone eight months and is still making a journey along 

this great 2000-year-old structure for HARPER’s. What he has to tell when he 
emerges after completing his journey will be new and interesting 





Men Who Live for Others 





h-. readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE will recall that it was through Norman 

Duncan's brilliantly sympathetic article that the work of Doctor Grenfell 
of the Labrador Medical Mission first became generally known to the world. Mr 
Duncan has found in other parts of the continent more of these unknown heroes 
who are doing equally noble and self-sacrificing work for their fellow-men—men 
of cultivation and refinement, accustomed to the comforts and niceties of living, 
who have put all behind them and gone out into the wilderness and into the 
cities to help others. He writes with rare insight of these men and their work 





A New Expedition to the South Pole 





NDER the auspices of the French Academy of Sciences, Dr. Jean Charcot, 
the great French explorer, accompanied by a splendidly equipped ex- 
pedition, has just started by a new route on his second attempt to reach the South 
Pole. The first account of his adventures and discoveries will appear in HARPER’s 





A Naturalist’ in the Tropics 





M®* C. W. BEEBE, curator of ornithology of the New York Zoological Park, 

has recently returned from a trip up one of the mysterious rivers of South 
America in the interests of the museum. He has written for the MaGcazInE some 
most interesting papers telling of the strange animals, birds, and fishes which he 
observed and photographed. He discovered many new species and had some 
curious experiences in this unique and little-known field. 
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In the Cold Land of Fire 





NNOUNCEMENT has already been made that Charles W. Furlong had gone for 
HARPER'S on an expedition to Terra del Fuego and Patagonia, but until now it 
i has been impossible to give any idea of the enormous interest of what Mr. Furlong 
i has been through and discovered. Mr. Furlong has just returned after spending 
almost a year among the strange peoples of these mysterious countries. When it is 
i] remembered that since the Darwin expedition these lands have remained practi- 
) cally unexplored, the importance of Mr. Furlong’s revelations will be appreciated. 


The Romantic Side of Industry 























OTHING is more appealing to the imagination than the wonders accom- 
plished to-day in all of our great industries by that masterful combination 

of forcees—man and the machine. Notable among articles on the romantic 
phases of industry will be: 







“Apathy and Steel,’ by W. G. Beymer, a vivid poetic impression of men 
and scenes in the great steel mills of Pennsylvania. With illustrations in color. 
“The Railroad Terminal,’’ by Edward Hungerford, a striking picture of one 

) of the marvels of railroading. How the hundreds of trains carrying as many 
of thousands of people are brought each day over a few tracks into a great city 
ij station—and how one man controls this traffic. Fully illustrated with paintings. 









“The Shipyard,’’ by Thornton Oakley, with pictures by the author. ‘The 
' building of the ship,’’ sung by so many poets, is perhaps the most romantic of 
| all industries. Mr. Oakley has given a graphic impression in both pictures 


and text of the shipyard and the men who toil there. 


Berlin—A City that Cares for Its People 








Tes German capital is in many ways the most thoroughly modern and progres- 

sive city in the world. Miss Madge Jenison, who, as a settlement worker 
and student of social conditions in our own country, is thoroughly familiar with 
American cities, has spent some months in Berlin making a thorough comparative 
study of conditions there. Her account of what the city does for its poor and 
for its tenement dwellers is most illuminating. 


Adventures by Land and Sea 
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. HEN OUR SHIP WENT DOWN,” by George Harding. To be on a ship that 
Br goes down amid the ice-floes of the North may not commonly be considered 
good-luck, but it has afforded Mr. Harding, who sailed with the ill-fated vessel on 
i a recent sealing trip, an opportunity for a uniquely 
i dramatic article on his voyage which will appear 
shortly with many drawings by the author. 
“The Caravans of Our Coast,”’ by W. J. 
Aylward. Mr. Aylward, the well-known marine 
artist, writes of his curious experiences with the 
boats of the towing fleet which, under convoy 
of some tiny tug, make their way slowly up and 
down our coast. Mr. Aylward has illustrated 
his article profusely with paintings and drawings. 
* An Unknown Tribe of Americans.” V. Stefans- 
} son, the ethnologist, has gone alone into an untrav- 
| elled corner of the far North where live a strange tribe of people, who are known 
by the Eskimos, but have never been seen by outsiders. The results of his stay 
among them will appear in HARPER’s. 
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Science, Literature, and Art 





Ase the happy combination of interest and authority in its articles may be 
emphasized in speaking of HARPER’s papers on science, literature, and art 
The world’s leading men of science will write of epoch-making discoveries. There 
will be articles of literary reminiscence, literary essays, more of 
Professor Lounsbury’s delightful papers on our language, and fre- 
quent fully illustrated articles on great painters of present and 
past and on’ some new movements in the world of art. 





A Notable Amencan Novel 





NEW serial — a truly remarkable story of American life — 

will begin in the December number. The scene is the New 

York of to-day. It is an absolutely modern and most unusual love 

story—a story of a brave and brilliant woman’s successful fight 

against enormous odds. The story moves with lightning rapidity, 

and in the tensity of its interest it holds one like a great drama. 

It will be published anonymously. It is illustrated by Frank Craig, 

the English painter, who has just visited New York to gather material for his 

drawings. These promise to be of more than ordinary beauty, and of distinction 
comparable only with that of the story itself 








Short Stories 





NLY a word or two is necessary about this most important feature of the 
MaGazineE. The short stories of HARPER’s represent the best work that is 
being done in this field to-day—by both American and English writers. There is 
endless variety. The stories are stories of true literary quality, and here again it 
is a prime requisite that every story published shall be interesting. There will 
be at least seven complete stories in every number. To print a list of the writers 
who will be represented during the coming year would be to retell the names of 
all the best-known authors. 





Illustrations 





Whe beautify the pages of the MaGazINE with drawings, paintings in color, en- 
gravings on wood, etchings, etc., the artists of America, England, and 
France will give of their best. Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., Howard Pyle, and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green will work exclusively for HARpEeR’s—and there will be many 
of Henry Wolf’s exquisite engravings. 


“Too much cannot be said of HARPER’s MaGazine. It is difficult to speak of it in 
enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self-restraint. The reader who holds it 
in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of doing the MAGAZINE jus- 
tice. The fiction varies greatly in scene and motive, but is unvaried in excellence." 

Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


$4.00 HARPER & BROTHERS © 35 cen: 


A Year PUBLISHERS - - NEW YORK CITY A Copy 
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1908 A GREAT YEAR 19()8 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, in its newly enlarged form, 
offers to its readers these signal advantages: As a 
weekly publication it is enabled vo select from the news 
of the world only those happenings which are of permanent 
interest and importance and present them pictorially with 
a quality of actual printing which is perhaps unequalled 
in this country. 


Its ‘“‘ Comment ” and editorials are the product of scholarly 
discrimination and sane optimism, and not written in 
the haste of “ going to press,” as is too often of necessity 
the case with the daily newspaper. Despite their tolerant 
and liberal perspective, they are none the less trenchant in 
their effectiveness. 


Every week there are several pages of original humor 
to which the best-known humorists and artists contribute. 
There is a quality and touch of satiric refinement about 
these pages which make them peculiarly distinctive. There 
is always fiction by the foremost writers of the day, with 
paintings which really illustrate, and always an authorita- 
tive article on some phase of our country’s development. 
The appeal throughout is to temperate American intelligence. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. FJ treproof building, thoroughly equipped 
o-162 West 74th Street, N.Y. 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls. Special Music, Languages, Art, Foreign Travel. Social 
Recreation. Formerly Leslie Morgan School Building. 

Mrs DARRINGTON SEMPLE 15 West 86th St.,N. Y 


THE MISSES RAYSOR’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


164, 166, and 168 West 7sth Stree+, N. Y. 





THE GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 


Exclusive location—opposite the homes of Mrs. Russell Sage 
and Mrs. Ogden Goelet. Thorough instruction, individual care 
607 Fifth Avenue, New Yor Crry. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM rae 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816 School opens October 7th, 1908. 
REMOVED from 176 West 72d Street t 
42 Riverside Drive, N. Y 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 


45th year. 


Miss Day, Principal 


31 W. 46th St., N.Y 


MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Re 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 30 
West ssth Street 





Residence, 26 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


MRS. HELEN SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
Classical School. Music, Art, Languages. Advantages of the 
city. Home care and social life. Special and regular studies. 
Gymnasium, physical culture, riding, and outdoor exercise. 
Travel Parties Annex in Paris. 
2042 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 











All departments. College preparatory, graduating and 
special courses. ‘or circular, address | 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M 


Lock Box 706, The Castle, TaRRYTOWN-onN-Hupson, N. Y 


MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
Half-hour from Grand Central Station | 
irs. Joun CunntncuamM Hazen, Principal. 
— = na tmce”’ ; Associate Principals. 
PetnamM Manor, N, Y. 
een 











NEW YORK CITY. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY | 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FOUNDED 1884 | 
Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s | 


Empire Theatre and Companies 


Its exceptional facilities and complete organization 
have made it the recognized leading institution 
for Gramatic training in this country 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President JOHN DREW 
DANIEL FROHMAN BENJAMIN F. ROEDER | 
For catalogue and information apply to | 





THE SECRETARY, ROOM 147, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
} 











THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


Boarprnc anp Day 
ScHOOL For GIRLS, 
A School that takes the place of College 
New fireproof building 
Mrs. James Wetts Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principal 
61-63 East 77th Street, N. Y 


THE MERRILL-VAN LAER SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Thompson School 


Formerly The Peebles and 
Opens October 7tl 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street, N. Y 


MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. 


Residential and Day School for Girls. 
From primary to graduation. 





Certificate admits to colleges. 
733-735 Madison Avenue, Cor. 64th Street, N. Y. 

MISS KELLER’S SCHOOL. 

Finely equipped, well-ventilated, fireproof building. 

Gymnasium, Play-ground, Laboratories, Library, etc. 

Kindergarten through College Preparatory. 

Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, Vassar 

Also Ciassicat Course with special departments of Literature, 
Art, Foreign Languages and Music 

Mr. Richard Henry Warren, Director of Musical Department. 

Separate Department for boys under thirteen in charge of tutors. 

Prepares for Groton, St. Paul's, etc. 








ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 





A School for Girls, -8 miles from New Yor} Number limited 
Healthful location; spacious buildings College pre 
work. Excellent advantages in music and modern lang 


References required. ; 
Miss Annte S. Grsson, Prin. Garpen Cirty, Long Island, N. Y 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
For Girls. Twenty-sixth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, Miss 
Mary R. Hvyps, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Prncipals. 
BInGHAMTON, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


41st year | 





Miss Ciara C. Fuiver, Principal 


Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 

Boarding and Day School for Little Girls 

Intermediate and Junior Departments 
For circulars, address Box 53, 





Kindergarten, Primary, 


Briarciurr Manor, N. Y. 
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The Bennett School for Girls 


HALCYON HALL 


Millbrook, Dutchess County 
New York 
CATALOGUE AND PORTFOLIO OF VIEWS 











INE ADVERTISER. 
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NEW YORK (continued). 





PAWLING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Thorough preparation for college and scientific schools. 
Prepericx L.Gamace, D.C.L., Headmaster, Paw LING, W N.Y. 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prepares for ( “allege, Scientific School, or Busi Gyr 
with swimming poo Pine athletic field. Address 
J. M. Furman, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box 900, Tamayrown-on- Hupson, N, Y. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Consecutive management for seventy-three years. School 
Opened September ayrd. For catalogue, address 
Josern B. Bisses, A.M., 


Box zor, Poucnxerpsre, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. aa 


ust now the most talked of school in the East. Our booklet 
s the story. This, with our artistic year book, on application 
to the Principal. Also 
Mount Pieasant Hatt ror Younes Boys, 
Box so2, Ossintnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Prepares for any college or scientific school or for business. Lo- 
cated on shores of Mohegan Lake. Land and watersports. Refined 
home -, New hall for senior students. For catalogue, address 
A. Linper, A.M., 
3 H. Surra, A.M, Principals 
Box 50, MOREGAN, Westchester County, N. Y. 








RYE SEMINARY. 
+ al particulars, address 
Mrs. 5S. J. Lure, The Misses Stows, Ryrz, N. Y. 





THE WELLS SCHOOL: FOR GIRLS. 

On east shore Cayuga Lake. Thorough training for women’s col- 
leges. Strong General Course of Study. For catalogue, address 
Miss Anna R. Go.tpsmitn, A.B., Prin., Avrora-on-Caruaa, N.Y. 





THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL 


for Girls. 40 minutes from New York. 
Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory. 
Irvincton-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


ST. [, AGNES SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. 
or lending on Offers a two years’ course with 
aipoena fo for raraduates of igh hool Classical course Well-equip- 
tories. Health first consideration. ymnasium. Ke- 
nad tee 1st. Announcement. Miss Szasury, Head of School. 
Bishop Doang, Pres. Board of Trustees. LBaNY, N. Y. 











ST. MARGARET’S Day and meneeing School. 

A church school for Girls. College General and 
Elective rses. Music and Art. roi cate 5 alntes to W elles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith and Woman's College, Baltimore, Fine op- 
portunities for physical development. Prices moderate. Catalogue. 

Mrs. Heten Hotmes Van Winkie, Prin. Burrato, N. Y. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Technical Preparatory School. Prepares for the great En- 
ineering School and for business life. Beautifully located in the 
udson River Highlands,near West Point. For catalogue, apply to 
SeBasTIAn C. Jonna, C.E., Superintendent, 
Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL. 
Boarding School for Girls. College Preparatory Departments 
and General Course. Certificates admit to leading colleges 
For catalogue, address 4 
ELLEN CLIzaB Bartiett, Principal, 
Box 801, Poucukeepsig, N. Y. 





THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 


A famous preparatory school for boys. Established 1866. 
Located on Briar Cliff, soo feet above sea-level. Athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Satisfactory references as to character necessary for 
enrollment. For catalogue, address 

Tus Dr, Hotsrook Scuoot, 


Osstntnc, N. Y. 
—EEEE— 





Goumetty, Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to 
=" ‘assar, Smith, and Wells Colleges, and Cornell Uni- 

General and Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. 
Pireproot buildings. Basket-ball, hockey and other out-of-door 


For circulars, address 
vies Anna Leaca, A.M,, Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


—s 





NEW JERSEY. 





MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory and General C 
s4 pak P Place, Newark, N. J. 


THE NEWARK SEMINARY. 

A home school for a limited number of girls. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. usic and Art. 15 minutes from New 
York. Catalogue. Anna Frances Waitmore. Newark, N 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. 
in small classes. 22 miles as 4 York. 
location; soo feet elevation. 
diamond and tennis court. pos a 
James R. Camppect, Headmaster, Box 102, — Petts, N.J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physical- 
ly, mentally, ,ppraly. College and business preparation. Catalogue. 
Rev. T. H Lanpon, AM. D.D., Principal. 
Lieut.-Col, T, D. LANDON, Commandant. 
RDENTOWN-ON-THE-DRLAWARE, N, J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Coll Scientific and Business Preparation. Military System. 








Thorough work 
Unusually healthful! 
aa. an track, 








Rural Life. Largest Gy mnasium and Athletic Field in the State. 
No saloons nor factories in the town. Catalogue on application. 
Major Joun 


R. Jones, a, 
fewonau, Gloucester Co., N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 


aend year under same headmaster. Military organization, 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool “Your Boy and Our School” 





is a little book — will interest parents, no matter where their 


gons are educated 
Joun G. Mac Vicar, A.M. 
3 Walden Place, Montcram, N, J. 


MISS BEARD’S BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
ee Can 


Special Courses 
to New York. "ae Avenue, OrancE, N.J 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran Woopman Pavt, Principal. 
Hamitton Waicut Maste, LL.D., Pres't Board of Directors. 
Sumit, N. J. (near New York). 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Beautiful New York Suburb. Graduating course. Music, Art, 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Gymnasium. 
Opens Sept. 30th. Terms, 


Morristown, N, J. 








nguages. 
Instruction in use of opastins voice. 
$000. For circular, apply 

Miss Louise L. NEwett, principal, 


DS — Se Certifica ey re 
ratory ai ourses. 

an oy a Location only 14 miles from New York 

Spacious grou Gymnasium. Horseback riding 

Miss CusnomTow and: Miss Farrar, Princi 





NGLEWOOD, N. J. 








We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
rates: one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents: three 
times, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion; 
twelve times, fourteen dollars each insertion. 


Harper & Brorners, New Yorn. 








—— ad 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MASSACHU SETTS. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 


The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass, 
MISS HALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


In the Berkshire Hills. 
Miss Mira H. Hatt, Principal. 





PITTSFIELD, Ma ass 


MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FORGIRLS.  _ 


Resident and Day Pupils. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Advanced work for older giris 
Schoolhouse, 405 Beacon Street, t 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, Boston, M 





ass. 





THE GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twenty-third year opens October 1st Complete modern 
equipment Resident and day pupils. Primary, Academic and 
( ca Preparatory. Basket-ball, tennis, use of Radcliffe College 

mnasium. Special supervision of health and exercise. Address 

‘Miss Rut Corr, Head Mistress, CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 


“ THE ELMS, x Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls E nglish, Music, Special, and College Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


HOWARDSEMINARY ~~ 


for Girls and Young Ladies. Healthful and beautiful location, 
2s miles from Boston. /.cademic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates 
Art and Music studios 
Miss Saran E. Lavouton, A.M., Principal. 
EST BrIDGEW ATER, Ma: ass. 








WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





A unique school. Catalogue and illustrated books sent on | 


request i 
26 Linden Street, WELLESLEY, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for YOUNG WOMEN. 
One hundred and sixth year. Thirty miles from Boston. Ad- 
dress the Principal 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., 





Braprorp, Mass. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


All advantages of a large school: master educators, complete 
2quipment, enthusiasm. Bight buildings. Special laboratories. 
Gymnasium ‘Megaron” containing noble Recreation Hall and 
big Swimming Pool. Eight Tennis Courts. Oval and Track. 7sth 
year. Catalogue. D.W.Asgercrompre,LL.D. Worcester, Mass 








Concord 
School 


Concord, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston. Ideal location and environ- 
ment. A practical system for the development of self- 
control. Capable instructors. Thorough training for the 
individual. Superior class of manly boys. Complete, 
modern equipment. New gymnasium with athletic 
field. Land and water sports of all kinds. Special social 
advantages. Nineteenth year opened September 22, 1908. 
Address for catalog, 


LEON EDWIN RYTHER, Principal. 














BERKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A country school which combines, with the best instruction 
ideal conditions for outdoor life among the Berkshire Hills. 

Seaver B. Buck, Headmaster 

Telephone, 175 Great Barrington SuEPrIELD, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


A thoroughly modern military home school Boys admitted 
8 to 1r6inclusive. Honorable dismissal from last school required. 
Special matron for younger boys. Number limited. Terms, 
$600. Catalogue upon request 
A. H. Mitctg.., Head Master 
BILLERICA, Mass. .20 miles from Boston). 


- THE ALLEN SCHOOL. 
A school for wholesome boys. Individual in- 
struction. Thorough preparation for college or 
scientific schools. Athletic training. For cata- 
logue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box E, West Newton, Mass 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samugt V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 

74th year began Sept.'16, 1908. Endowed. Certificates to 
college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates and others. 
Art and music. Native French and German. New dining-hall 
and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, with resident instructor; 
tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY Norton, Mass. 
—— 














PENNSYLVANIA. 





WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Certificate admits to Wellesley and other leading colleges. 
Regular course with diploma. Senior House. Ample grounds 
Resident Physical Director. Special finishing travel school. 
Send for catalog. 

Anna SauNDERS Ktiotz, Head Teacher: 

Tueopora B. Ricwarps, Prin. Germantown, Par_apevpnia, Pa 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. Miss Sytv1a J. Eastman, 
Miss A. A. Su THERLAND, Principals. Ocontz Scnoor P. O., Pa 
THE "SEMINARY. 
Intermediate, college preparatory and post-graduate courses. 
ial course for those not going to college. For catalogue, address 
Me Cuartortte C. Gray, B.D., A.M., Pres. Hottipayseurc , Pa 











SPRINGSIDE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 
Cuestnut Hit, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


47th year began Sept. 16, 1908. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Arts, also thorough preparatory courses. Infantry, Cavalry 
Artillery Fee Military, Moral and Athletic training 
Catalogue 

Col CR ae E. Hyatt, President, 





Cuester, Pa. 


- 
‘ 





THE MISSES ‘SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

ButLpinc—Specially designed Colonial building with every im- 
proved appointment SituatTion—Educationa!l and social oppor- 
tunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. InsTRUCTION 
—Diploma in College Preparatory and Academic courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Specialists in all 
departments. Two resident French teachers. ATHLETICS—Resi- 
dent athletic director. Younger pupils receive special attention. 

For illustrated circular, address 

Tae Secretary, Box “ M,”" Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly Miss Baldwin's School.) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 17 years 216 





| students from this school have entered Bryn Mawr College. Cer- 


tificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given 
in both general and college preparatory courses. Fireproof stone 


| building. Twenty-five acres of ground. A separate cottage for 


young girls, For circular, address the Secretary. 
Jane L Browne t, A.M., Head of the School 
P. O. Box E, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and Music Departments. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable home life and 
outdoor sports. For catalogue, address 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 








Oak Lane, ParLapetpnta, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


" . . = For Girls and Young Women. Elective or College Preparatory. 
College Preparatory and General Course. Beautiful location, Two years’ collegiate course for high-school graduates. Art, Music, 
overlooking Long Island Sound, and only 50 minutes from New | Native Language Teachers. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 
York. New building. Gymnasium. Catalogue upon request Mrs. J. Sytvester Puitiirs, Principal. 

Greenwicr, Conn 1619 Connecticut Ave., WasHINGTON, D. CG 


MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


‘ . " For Young Women. Attractively located near Thomas Circle. 

P 3sth year. Intermediate, Cellege Preparatory and General | ty. years course for High School Graduates. Also general and 

Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art and the Languages special courses. Music, Art, Languages, Domestic Science. 

Gymnasium. The home life is replete with inspiration. Sight-seeing p rties each week $475 a year. 
Norwatk, Conn. Epwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 


> SAS on — —- a Wasuincton, D. C. 














Address _ Fireproof y gy of 40 acres. Unrivalled advantages 
in Music and Art ificate admits to College. Special Courses. 
Mrs. Harrtet Beweuer Scovitte Devan, A.B. (Wellesley), The Bishop of Washington, President Board of Trustees. 


Mrs. Barsour Waker, M.A., Principal. 
StamPporp, Conn., near New York City. Mt. St. Alban, WasHINGTON, D. cC 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL. MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


In the highlands of Litchfield County. A home school for Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. Full 





older boys. Limited to 20, A large faculty enables us to give | academic course for pupils who do not go to college. Two years’ 
particular attention to each boy. advanced course for High School graduates. Music and Art. 

Wa. G. Brinsmape. Gymnasium and Athletics. Address Miss Lucy Maperra, 
Wasuincton, Conn. 1324, 1326, 1328 Nineteenth St. (just below Dupont Circle), 


Vasuinoton, D. C. 
MISS LIPPINCOTT AND MISS BAKER’S 


| Home and Day School for Girls from eight to sixteen years old. 





WYKEHAM RISE. 
A Country School for Gi:'s. 


Miss Davies, Principal. 
Wasuincron, Conn. Terms, $350. 


211s California Ave., Wasnincton, D. C. 





CHESHIRE SCHOOL. 
Founded ap. 1704. In the finest section of Connecticut. | AI 
College quagaaeeay and general courses, combined with well- NATION PARK SEMINARY. 





directed physical training. Extensive grounds. Equipment For Young Women. 
me and complete in every particular The story of the school; its remarkable opsioment of 18 build- 
Joun D. Sxmron, M.A., Headmaster ings; its training in home-making; its aaty the Capital—can be 


Cursuiee, Conn. | told fully only in our catalogue 


Add 
— Box 1o1, Forest Gien, Md. Washington. D.C. (Suburbs). 
I aS nm 
THE “TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home 
for y ~unger girls. Thorough college eed and special 
cour Goll tennis, basket-ball, boatr 


Miss Liuszan Drxon, A.B. (W clesley and Bryn Mawr), 2 
M Bertua Baicey, B.S. (Wellesley) | 
= Laxevitie, Conn. KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


. = a ~~ a yy ~ = a. 7 Fall pat spring * 
| Lyndon, y imter at u vale ixty-three years o 
INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. successful work. Strong courses. One teacher to ten boys. Health 

Second half-year begins February 4th, 1909. foque and Florida Booklet. Fixed charges, $400. Cata- 




















Mrs. Wa. D. Brack, Patroness. . C. W. Fowrer, Supt. Box 34, Lynpon, Ky. 
i Re OS 34. Leevon, Ky. 
New Mivrorp, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
THE ELIZABETH MEAD SCHOOL MISSOURI. 


for Girls. One afew - ow York Oy, Beautiful igeptien. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Ca: supervision. ress | 
Martua Witiiams ALDEN, t Princ BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Marocaret R. Brenpiincer, A.B., Vassar, § pals, | Write for beautifully illustrated catalog. 
* Hillside,” Nokwatx, Conn Macon, Mo. 
A ES RLS, EG 











MARYLAND. 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


CANADA. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL for Girls. 











An institution whose endowment makes ible moderate | Pounded 1858. 
5 A well-balanced course, including electives, leading to | Mme. Clements, Mile. 5 yy 
he BA. degree. Diplomas are also granted in Music, Art and | Bertuizr-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal). 
Hipcusion. Strong courses in Domestic Science. 
Jossru H. Arrcs, A A.M., President. Pasosaice, Md. ae tern 
MARYLAND COLLEGE fer YOUNG ‘WOMEN. ILLINOIS, 


In abate 4 nw ype Five a inchafing dy 
course for High School graduates. xceptional advantages in | 
— Healthful Sake. Saas sports. Non - sectarian. | TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 

3 7 Tees ress An ideal Home School near Chicago. 5 5 

Rev. ‘ h Turner, D.D., Noss Hitt, Principal. Wooostoce, Il. 


Box B, Luruervite, Md. A 
Cfo = li | Ae _ ny ea: ry yg hg Rae — 
an mder school taught s h and lip-reading. ratory unior » usic, Art, tic 
ounee hou and “Siuactive nds. References ex- a ah — $360. Certificate privileges. Gymnasium. All 
I "Suburb of Washington, D. Address > ite ~; &. Three hours from Chi 
a -y ANNA C. Remesarpr, Kenstnoton, Md. — Wa | 
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icago. Address 
cKer, Dean, Box 604, Mr. Carrot, Il. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MICHIGAN, 





DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

College Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 
Tenth year opened September 16th, 1908. Calendar upon applica 
tion. Ilustrated book sent to those addressing Secretary 

16 Elmwood Avenue, "Bernat, & Mich 


Prepericx L. Buss, Principal. 


THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 

Established 1878. 

Thirty received in the school-fa: mily Prepares for College 
Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science. 

e Misses Liccett, Principals. 
TT 


Detroit, Mich. 








VIRGINIA. 
HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 


Founded 1842. Regular college and elective courses. Music, 
Art and Elocution. Large and Efficient faculty. Beautifully 
situated in the Valley of Virginia. Sulphur and Chalybeate 
Springs. Early application necessary. 

Matty L. Cocks, President 





Box 301, Howiins, Va. 


LEACHE-WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
One hour's sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 

demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Art and Music 

Rates $325. Miss A. D. West, Principal. aie Va. 


GERMANY. 


German Home and School for American Girls. 

VILLA KRAUSE, 

Thorough instruction 

Foreign travel 

Address for circulars the above or Mrs. J. Linton, 153 Drum 
mond Street, Montreal, Canada 

Party sails for second term after January ist, 09. 
Grunewald, Beruin, Berne Str. 4, Germany 








FLORIDA. 








a 


FRANCE, 








THE PALM BEACH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
An ideal winter home Individual instruction by experienced | 

faculty in co-operation with other schools. Outdoor life all win- | 

ter. Pupils admitted any time, Nov. to May New catalogues. 
Miss Grace L. Larnuart, A.B., Principal. 


Grasmere Lodge, West Paim Beacn, Florida. 
A A ET TE 





COURS DWIGHT. 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris; 
travel. Highest references. Address 
Miss L. L. Coreman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey 
Mile. Mariz JeanNneret,'} Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France 
aaememnesensinedtintedan 


three months’ 





FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 
ITALIAN 








“BY THE 


CORTINA METHOD | 


Giving a thorough mastery of 
« language in the 
shortest time. 






Really free, the complete outfit placed in your 


FREE TRIAL home. Express Prepaid. Send for partic: lars 


Write today Special record: made to — ot - a nee. . 
rt! also gtve instruction privately or in class 


Awarded Medals, C hieage 1898, humfale ‘101. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


44 West 84th St., Dept. 4, New York. 










We will insert your school advertisement 





J 


FRENCH — GERMAN’ 
SPANISH — ITALIAN | 


Spoken, Taught,and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE: 








Combined with 

The Rosenthal 

Common Sense Method | 

of Practical Linguistry 

| The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal | 

| YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at 


| spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational French, 
German, Spanish, or Italian. 





ina space of tt ize, seven lines, at the following rates: one | | Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 

dole (ro and eneeny Cee nenas Uaeee ee, lene | THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
dollars od thirt me cents each insertion; twelve times, seven | | oe - - 

dollars each insertion. . watt 3 | 849 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 





Harper & Brotuers, New Yorn. ic 














{ If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek 
among the large number advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write for information and suggestions to 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The secret of beautiful, lustrous hair is a clean, healthy scalp, 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


not only cleanses the scalp, but, through the tonic and antiseptic 
action of its pure pine-tar, glycerine and sweet vegetable oils, 
it imparts a healthful tone to the underlying glands. Its routine 
use, therefore, keeps the scalp clean and healthy, thus preserving 
the gloss and beauty of the hair while promoting its growth. 
| Helpful booklet on "Shampooing® mailed free. The Packer Mig. Co., Suite 85K, 81 Fulton St, New York | 
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““T HAVE been play- 
ing the Weber for 
seven months in this 





country and this 
fact alone proves 
more than anything 
which could be said 
or written.”’ 

I. J. Paderewski 











HE most successful concert tour ever conducted by 
any musician, vocal or instrumental, in any country, 
and in any age, was the 1907-8 tour in the United 
States of Ignace Jan Paderewski. 





Not even Jenny Lind, Patti or Rubinstein received 
greater ovations or appeared before so many people within 
a like period. 

On this tour Paderewski used exclusively 


THE WEBER PIANO 


The medium through which a pianist must appeal to 
the emotions and intellect of his audiences is his piano. 
If it fails to respond in the minutest detail to his demands, 
his playing suffers accordingly. 

That the greatest pianist in the world on the occasion 
of his greatest tour should have used the Weber is still 
further evidence of this piano’s position today. And that 
at the end of this tour, Paderewski should have ratified 
his earlier opinion of the Weber by one of the strongest 
letters of endorsement ever received by a piano manu- 
facturer, is a fact which carries tremendous weight 
throughout the musical world. 





Send for Art Catalog Q of Weber Pianos 
containing Paderewski’s latest portrait. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. | 

















NOTE: Weber Pianos are also made with the 
Pianola built into them. See following pages 
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The PIANOLA PIANO 


Will enable You to ENJOY and KNOW 


Music as never before in your life. 


Three Classes of People will buy 
the PLANOLA PIANO this Fall: 


First, those who have just started house-keeping and 
consider music in the home almost as necessary as food. 

Second, those who already own a piano which is 
seldom or never used, because no one in the family knows 
how to play it. 

Third, those who “can play a little” but are dissatis- 
fied witha restricted repertory and long for grea¢ music— 
the music that is beyond the technical ability of all except 
the most brilliant pianists. 

Why is it that the Pianola Piano is the best of all 
pianos for these varied classes of people? 

There are many reasons. Some of them follow: 


The Pianola Piano is THE FIRST COMPLETE 
PIANO. It is complete because it supplies both of the 
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accepted methods of playing—hand-playing and Pianola 
playing—in a single instrument. It is frst because it is 
the original instrument of this type—the one that nearly 
-very other piano manufacturer is now imitating and at- 
tempting to equal. ; 


Successes are imitated. Failures never. Everyone 
who knows anything at all about music and musical in- 
struments knows that the Pianola Piano is the most 
successful innovation in piano manufacture since the 
days when the Upright superseded the Square. 

It is a success that swept around the whole world and 
kept great factories busy in times when the factories of 
other piano manufacturers were closed or run on half time. 


A success of this calibre cannot be ignored or treated 
lightly. Every person who is awake to modern progress 
must sooner or later investigate this revolutionary factor 
in musical instruments. Any person buying a piano this 
coming year who does so without first seeing the Pianola 
Piano is likely to regret it deeply later. 

There is not room here to tell the full story of the 
Pianola Piano. But it is all clearly told in a handsome 
book, which we send free of cost upon request. It tells 

how much this wonderful instrument 

will add to the pleasure of the home, 

how it opens up the greatest library of 

music ever brought together, how it 

educates the ch_ldren and furnishes 
agreeable recreation to busy men in their evenings, why 
it is better than any of the instruments that seek to copy 
it. Write today for Catalog Q of the Pianola Piano, 


NOTE.—The Weber, Steck, 
Wheelock and Stuyvesant 
Pianos are the only ones 
that are made in the form 
of Pianola Pianos, with 
the genuinePianola inside. 
Only one music~store in a 
city has the agency. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 
362 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HE Pianola has taken music out of the class of so-called 
accomplishments—has made it the universal possession of the 
many, rather than an exclusive art to be enjoyed by the privileged few. 
No other musical instrument has had its title to supremacy so 
often or so conclusively demonstrated as has the Pianola. 

The prospective purchaser of a Piano- -player should clearly under- ‘ 
stand that there is but one Pianola. That in the musical world only 
the Pianola is considered worthy of serious consideration :—and that 
all other Piano-players lack the vital and exclusive features like the 
Themodist, Metrostyle, etc., which have been in no small measure 4 
responsible for the prestige the Pianola enjoys among musicians and 
musical people throughout the world. 


Send for free catalog Q ‘‘The Fascination of Person- 


ally Producing Music,’’ and name of nearest agent. VW, 
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| No Headache 
| or “‘Tummyache” 


in Puddings made of 


_ |Grape-Nuts 


Sweet, wholesome, highly nutritious 


and digestible. 


(See recipe on Grape-Nuts pkg., also in booklet) 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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To understand how well The Tel-Electric plays, you must first 
remove every impression which any other piano player has gwen you. 


The Tel-Electric does more than strike notes with perfect accuracy astotime 
and rhythm, That is only the beginning of piano playing. The realm of touch and 
tone, of delicate shading and interpretation, is the musicianly side of piano playing, 
the quality which makes it artistic. 


In this Realm of Artistic Playing The Tel-Electric Stands Alone. 


You can either listen to it play the compositions of the masters with perfect 
fidelity to the expression marks indicated by the composers on their original scores, 
or you can control the playing and give it any interpretation you wish, 

In either case there is no tiresome pumping to take your strength and attention. 
The Tel-Electric can be attached to any Piano—grand or upright—is invisible, does 


not obstruct the keyboard and is the one player which does not harm the instrument. 
The highest grade piano of any make with The Tel-Electric attached can be purchased at 
a price materially lower than that of the best pneumatic Ao 
Before purchasing any other piano player, or before sacrificing your piano in buying a 
player- = aay fee us demonstrate to you the superiority of The Tel-Electric. 
rite us for descriptive booklet and name of nearest representative. 


The Tel-Electric Piano Player 
285 Fifth Avenue, Corner es Street New York 
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Ps % 
TIFFANY BLUE Boo 
CHRISTMAS EDITION 


K 


Tiffany & Co.'s 1909 Blue Book has been just issued and a copy 
will be sent upon request. This catalogue is a book of reference 

iving general information, with the range of prices, of Tiffany 
& Co.’s entire stock, including their most recent manufactures 
in gold, silver, ivory, leather, stationery, etc., and their latest 
importations of precious stones and artistic merchandise, suitable 
for wedding presents or holiday gifts 


Like its many predecessors, the 1909 Blue Book contains no 
illustrations, Tiffany & Co. finding it inexpedient to issue an 
illustrated catalogue, as many of their richer articles are not 
duplicated, and their general stock is constantly changing through 
the introduction of new patterns 


Tiffany & Co. do not employ agents or sell their wares through 
dealers. Through the facilities of their Correspondence Depart- 
ment, persons living at a distance are brought in direct com- 
munication with the house and are assured of prompt and 
efficient service 


A corps of experienced salesmen, familiar with the extensive 
stock of Tiffany & Co., give their entire time to answering 
inquiries and filling mail orders. Their knowledge of what 
is most in favor at the moment and of what is suitable for any 
occasion, assures patrons of careful and intelligent selections 


Upon advice as to requirements with limit of price, Tiffany & Co. 
will send photographs, cuts or descriptions of what their stock 
affords. Selections of articles will be sent on approval to 
persons known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 


The Blue Book emphasizes the fact that Tiffany & Co. always 
welcome a comparison of prices 


TIFFANY & Co. 
Fifth Avenue and 37th Street New York | 


L 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 
through the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly 
income such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 


to leave your 
life insurance. The Cost of Insuring an Income of 
monthly income $10 per month for 20 years. 
cannot be encum- of Rs Po Year 
bered or deprecia- 25 . - $29.41 
ted. The principal 20 P - 33.47 
cannot be lost. All 35 = : 38.76 
worry about safe 40 . ‘ 45.76 
investment is elim- 45 . : 55.20 


inated. 50 ° ° 68.11 
Cther monthly sums up to 


The Cost is Low $500 in proportion. The in- 


come is paid for not less than 


, 20 
Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn 1 ES: 


How You can Provide an Absolute yen gerard of beneficiary 
— : t t. 
Guaranteed Income for Your Family. Se 


Address Dept. 46. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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When this label appears on the end of a 
mattress, you KNOW it is an Ostermoor. 


When it does NOT appear, you KNOW 
equally well that it is not the genuine. 


Don’t trust to your judgment | mark above. It appears in plain sight 
alone; not even an expert can tell on the end of every genuine mattress. 
much about a mattress by the It’s there for your protection, When 
looks. A poor mattress may to you see that trade-mark, you can know 

all appearances seem like a good youre getting the best mattress made— 
one; look like one. buy without worry. 
The sure and only safe way to Unless that trade-mark is _ there, 
choose a mattress is to be guided by you are taking chances. 
the guarantee of the Ostermoor trade- There is no other mattress like the 


Ostermoor 


of on deal. 


Mattress °15. £22355 


An Ostermoor never needs renovating. Just an occasional sun-and-air bath 
will keep it always pure and clean—there’s no wear-out to it. 

The Ostermoor Mattress is nof stuffed, nof packed; but duit up, sheet upon sheet. 
Thus, an Ostermoor can never mat or pack, never get lumpy or hard, like a 
hair mattress, but will remain luxuriously elastic, supremely comfortable and 
restful for a life-time. Testimonials covering 30 years’ use, will be found in 


Our 144-Page Book and Samples Sent Free 


Our book, **The Test of Time,’ is a mighty interesting 
story about beds of all the ages, about mattresses, and about 
sleep. It tells you how to get a good night’s rest. It’s free— 
a postal brings it. 

Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, 
if jor any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every 
penny of your money. 

There’s an Ostermoor Dealer in most places—the livest 
merchant in town. If you'll write us, we'll tell you where 
to buy. But don’t take chances with other mattresses— 
make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—the 
trademark label is our guarantee. Mattress shipped by 

express prepaid same day your check is received by us 
if the dealer has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
09 Elizabeth Street New York 
einen Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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BANKERS TRU 


_ COMPANY 








7 WALL STREET, NEw YorK a] 








CAPITAL : 


$1,000,000 


SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS . 1,180,200 














DIRECTORS 
STEPHEN BAKER, Pres, 
Bank of Manhattan Co., N.Y. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, Pres. 
Seaboard Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
E Maoh M. BULKLEY, 
iy Trask &Co., N. Y. 
JAMES G. C ry ten'gg Pres. 
Fourth Nat’! Bank, NW. 
EDMUND . CONVERSE, 
President, N. Y. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, Vv. Pres. 
First Nat’! Bank, N. ¥. 
WALTER E. FREW, . Pres. 
Corn Exchange Baa, ‘N.Y. 
FREDERICK T, HASKELL. V. Pres. 
Iilinois Trust & Sav. Bk. chicago 
A. Pasi tgt Soy he Ge" . Pres 


at’ 
THOMAS W. L MONT, 
Vice President, N. Y. 
GATES W. McGARRAH, Pres. 
Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
Blair & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 
43.P. Morgan & Co., N.Y. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres. 
Chemical Nat’! pour. N.Y. 
DANIEL G. REID, ut 
Liberty Nat’! Beak, 
EDW ARD F, SWINKE Y, ai, 
First Nat’! Bank, KansasCity. 
JOHN F, THOMPSON, 
Vice President, 
GILBERT G. THORNE .V.Pres. 
Nat’! Park Bank, N.Y. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Pres. 


importers & Traders Nat. Bank, N.Y. 


ALBE mi H. WIGG iN. Vv. Pres. 
Chase Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 
SAMUEL WOOLV ‘ERTOX, Pres. 
Gallatin Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
EDWARD PF. C. YOUNG, Pres. 
Pirst Nat’! Bank, Jersey City. 











Funds Awaiting 
Investment 


when deposited with the 
Bankers Trust Company, 
draw interest regularly 
and may be withdrawn, 
with accrued interest, on 
demand. 


This Company places 
at the service of its cli- 
ents who seek invest- 
ment, the combined 
knowledge and expe- 
rience of its directorate. 
The value of this service 
is practically inestimable. 


Correspondence is in- 
vited with those who 
have the charge of funds 
inlarge or small amounts. 


Out of town accounts solicited. 























as Executor, 





Piteltiia (ue taci Tahal coe bee 


Administrator, 


s to the Company’s functions 
and Guardian; as Fiscal 


Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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Copyright 1908 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
OME of our new models in suits are a little extreme; you’ll find quieter 
styles, too. 


Style Book shows others; send six cents 
Our name means all-wool quality 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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COLU 


Double- 
Disc 
Records 


6 5 CENTS 


Fit Any 
Disc Machine and 


Double its Value 





Your record money will go nearly twice as far 
hereafter. 

Columbia dise records are now two records in 
one—a different selection recorded on eack side of 
the diac 

Even if you had to pay $1.20 fora Columbia Dou 
ble Dise-Record 1t would be worth it—for you would 
get two selections that have always cost 60 cents 
each. But the price of the two selections is only 
65 cents And at 65 cents for the Columbia 
Double -Dise Record, it isn’t putting it too ee 
to say that no other dise record is worth consic 
ering. 

Columbia Double-Dise Records are offered to you 
not as a bargain—although two records at the price 
of one is the clearest kind of economy. Columbia 
records will continue to be sold as they always have 
been, wholly on their seli-proving merits; they fit 
any machine, their surface is finer, their tone is 
clearer, their life is much longer than any other. 

We are not merely offering you unquestionable 








double value for 65 cents; we are offering you act- 
ually a better record on each side of the new Colum- 
bia Double-Dise than you have ever bought at the 
old price, under any name, for the single record 
—better in surface, tone and durability. 

If you have never played a Columbia record on 
your machine, be sure to get at least one of the new 
Double-Dise Columbia Records from your dealer 
and take it home and hear it. No slightest flaw on 
either side—and every combination of two records 
has been so carefully worked out that you will find 
on the two sides of the one Columbia Double-Dise 
record, the two selections that you would naturally 
take from your record cabinet together. 

Be sure you see a Columbia dealet—or write us 
direct, 

Get the new catalog: includes the famous 
“Fonotipia” series of Grand Opera Double-Dise 
Records. 39 Grand Opera stars in the list, 59 Operas 
represented—over 200 Grand Opera selections, in- 
cluding 22 by Bonci, the world’s greatest tenor. 





DEALERS WANTED—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. Write. 
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Indestructible 
Cylinder 
Records 


Fit Any 
Cylinder Machine 
and Last Forever 





To Owners of Cylinder Machines, Columbia and 

Others: 

We now offer the well-known Indestructible Cyl- 
inder Records under the new name of “Columbia 
Indestructible Cylinder Records” at their regular 
price, 35 cents. 

The Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Record 
means as much to owners of cylinder machines as 
the Columbia Double-Disc Record means to owners 
of dise machines. 

Indestructible is.a true word—although this 
feature of Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Rec- 
ords is entirely secondary to their tone quality. 
They won’t break, no matter how roughly they are 
used; they won’t wear out, no matter how long 
they are played. The three thousandth reproduction 
is as full, clear and perfect as the first. They can 
be mailed as readily asa letterand climatic condi 
tions do not affect them—wet or dry. bot or cold. 

All this would be reason enough for their senaa 
tional popularity. On any machine, with anyrepro- 








duver, their tone is equal to that of any cylinder 
record—but with the special Extra-Tension repro- 
ducer, which we provide to fitany make of cylinder 
machine, their tone is far purer, clearer, and more 
brilliant than any other cylinder record made, 

If you ownacylinder machine, be sure to have 
your dealer demonstrate to you the Columbia Inde- 
structible Record with the special Extra-Tension 
reproducer. If you don’t find a nearby dealer who 
will demonstrate the Columbia Indestructible Cyl- 
inder Record, write to us and we will send you the 
name of one who will 


COLUMBIA 
PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, 
Tribune Building, New York 
STORES OR DEALERS IN ALL CITIES. 

( 35 West 23rd St. New York. 
Main Stores: , as Wabash ave. Chicago. 
953 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
Headquarters for Canada. 107 Youge 8t.. Toronto, Ont. 





JOBBERS WANTED—Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. Write for particulars. 
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HE “OLYMPIC’and“CARLTON” 
collars very sensibly make room for 
the cravat and easy buttoning. 


ARROW 


CLUPECO SHRUNK QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


15 cents each — 2 for 25 cents 


Made under the Arrow label only. 
Send for “Proper Dress, a style book. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY ,4387 River St. 


OLYMPIC 2%¢ inches high. 
Troy, New York, Makers of CLUETT SHIRTS. 


CARLTON 2% inches high. 
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Copyright 1908 B. Kuppenheimer & Co, 


clothes are a trifle and the man is the thing. 
and wrong. ‘The man comes first, but the right 
othes counts for most—accomplishes most. 
manly character in the suits shown above. 


er made: right Timiihicauhite designs, work 


wok, Styles for Men, sent uy 


THE HOUSE OF KWPPENHEIMER 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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“You can do it 20,000 Reos 
witha Reo” in daily use 


1909 REO 


| Runabout $500 
Touring Car $1000 


Two mistakes people make! 























t First mistake: thinking it necessary to pay five or six 
. thousand dollars for a car that will take anyone any- 
where with perfect comfort and safety, with as much 
speed as any reasonable being wants, and with perfect 
surety of getting back again. 

Second mistake: thinking you can get a car to do 
all this, at a moderate price, by merely cheapening and 
cutting down a high-price car. 

The only way to build a car with the Reo get-there- 
and-back quality, at anything like the Reo price, is to 


have all the essentials, but so simple in design that 





the best quality of materials and workmanship can be 
employed in every detail. 


This is the Reo. There is no other car like it. 








A great painter was once asked “‘ What do you mix your paints 


with ?”’ He replied, “ With brains.” 


Send for catalogue, also “Two Weeks—A Shocking 












































i Tale.” 
a, : F 
j R. M. Owen & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
3 20,000 Reos Seeiewke REO Motor Car Co. *“ You can do it 
f in daily use with a Reo” 
i 
| When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife 


is the 


IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


Opesnte’ ti (FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) Or Electri 
era ectric 
ee Bape “It Eats Up The Dirt” Moter 
Undoubtedly your wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of hercommunity. Par 
ticular'y as regardsall that relates to cleanliness, she would not have her habits savor in the least of inferiority. 
Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman with broom, brush or carpet sweeper can 
maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purity and health now demanded 
by people of superior habits. 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the modern Vacuum Cleaning System—the 
only system by which dirt, bad odors, vermin, germs and disease can be effectively fought and conquered 
With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly have a Merry Christmas, and by the 
time, labor, strength, health and actual money it will save her, it will indeed give her a Happy New Year. 


Within the Reach of All 


Eq ‘ pped fc etation, the que of the $25 | =m r hi and machine puts absolutely no tax on the 

DEAL Vv he UM CLE ANE zR i ngth. Ce npared with sweeping, it is ease itself 

Equ Sloped withdinainie mo- $55 For alternat- $60) Th 1e motor of the electric n rach ine is readily attached to 
tor for direct current ing current any « lectric light fixture The é 


machine weighs only 



















One nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning 20 pounds and is easily carried out It is of the 
Special nozzles for special purposes at low prices strongest metal construction throughout 

If you wor nder how this low-priced machine can contain right within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient 
Vacuum Cleanir we System, actually doing the work better than the big power plants that cost from $500 up, let 
s enlig shtet 1 yo 

Our « atalogue and Illustrated Booklet give full plete and interesting information about every phase of 
he cleaning problem 

Time is short Christmas is fast approac! Writ s at once 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY. 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


4 ne | = 
a aac 
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TH 


| | JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 


32 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
















| Founded on a rock of independence. 
| A steady and always healthy growth. 
Everything of interest to Merchant and Investor. 

: ~~ . 

Free from the evil influences of market cliques. 
Untrammelled, non-sensational, clear business facts. 

' Always leads, improves, outwears and outsells all imitators. 
Highest in price, because it is THE BEST, 

| Its aim: Honesty of purpose and sincere effort to well serve 
the Business interests of the U. S. 








It has always enjoyed the confidence, respect and patronage 







of successful business men to a degree never approached 
by any similar paper. 




















It is an advertising medium of 
exceptional value to those de- oe 
siring the patronage of men. 


THE LEADING 
BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 


$12.00 
per year. 
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JOHN J. HAYES, WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE. 


Showing Humphrey O'Sullivan that he wore the real Live Rubber heels, that these same shoes and 
these same heels were the shoes and the heels he won the Marathon Race with. 


If you want to walk easily and gracefully, do it like John J. Hayes. If you want to 
walk brisker and farther with the same effort, do it like Dan O’Leary, head thrown 
back, chest out, with a cane for company. Dan knows that true walking comfort and 
grace of carriage spring from O’Sullivan’s live rubber heels. He eliminates the jar on 
his spinal column, his brain, by padding the point of greatest contact with live rubber. 
Why not get the live, healthy habit-walk ? 

When you order rubber heels and pay 50 cents see that you get O’Sullivan’s. They 
are the only heels made of live rubber. Substitutes leave the shoemaker a bit more 
profit. The name “O'Sullivan” on rubber is like “Sterling” on silver. 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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, CURRENT LITERATURE is an illustrated 
review of the world’s opinions and the 
world’s events. It keeps the busy man and 
woman thoroughly posted, andis an ideal 
magazine for every home—of interest to 
each mémber of the family. Every de- 
partment Of-human interest is treated: 
AN ILLUSTRATED Review of the World. Science and Discovery. 
NEWS MAGAZINE re the Fore- yen ct ed Ethics. 

e e 'e 

OF CURRENT LIFE Pm wncoeant and Art. 4 ye Fiction. 

INDISPENSABLE TO Music and the ame The Humor of Life. 

“BUSY MEN & WOMEN These departments are edited, not 
~ for specialists, but for intelligent men 
Se nn nnn en and women who wish to know what the 
St specialists are doing, and bring to readers 
; os | the thought-harvest of two hemispheres. 





















































There is nothing technical, dry or academic, but every page is alive, 
crisp and brimful of just the sort of matter that we all want to know 
about and would be sorry to have missed. 


This magazine is not an organ of personal views or partisan interests. 
It is absolutely independent of any trammels, political, religious or financial, 
that might interfere with the impartial presentation of the truth as seen from 
many angles. The Review of the World (32 pages) is personally conducted 
by the editor-in-chief, Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, and comprises a compre- 
hensive summing up of the news of the world and its interpretation. This 
department is of surpassing interest and value to its readers because it brings 
into proper perspective the big events of the month—the vital things, those 
that keep the world moving. 





Ask your newsdealer for a COpy or write us for a Sample, 25c. a copy, $3.00 a Year 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 41 W. 25th St., New York 
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Good Things for Christmas 


from our Year B Write to-day for a copy 


It will help you in your Christmas selections and save you money 
250 pages of illustrations of the newest and best things i in Gold, Silver 
and Leather. Many exclusive designs. Our business is the largest of 
its kind in the United States. :: i: + i [Founded in 1867 
87116 Hat Pin Holder, 43 el 
in. high sterling silver de- 
Posit with gold finish on 





9504* Arrow Pin 2.75 : 7646" ENS ry 
SOLID 14K GOLD fendant jf “An 
JEWELRY. rat gang 
The choicest of the new ry v Cn 
designs are shown in~ 5 as 
the 40 pages of our anny 
Year Book devoted to 741i 
this department. f qi 
9493*Bar Pin, 15 baroque pearls 6.00 5579* 


14x Solid Gold seca 
enameled: with genuine diamond 
3 = . - = Macanire 13.50 


= 


2109 Cheese Knife, sterling 
silver, 54 inches long 1.00 


10533 Drinking Cup, ‘ 

silver deposit on glass, 4222* Stesling silver Veil Pi in, fine: st enamel in Sealens 1.25 
in black leather case, 

height 24 in. 1.25 


10520 Playing 
Cards w long 
19671 
Almond 
Dish, sterling 
silver, glass bot- 
tom, diam. 3 in. 


Sterling . 
Silver for \ 
the Dressing Table. 
stock is one of : } 
the largest in the | q aa 
United States. ‘ j - , Silver A 88550 Stand for glasses (19761 without han- 
iy 4 Heart Coin Box gam dles) pierced sterling silver, diameter 3 in., 
with chain glass bottom, used on hard wood tables 1,00 
for wrist # 
00 
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Tllustration 
one haif scale 


= 
4221* Sterling THe) oisonne 3725* Veil Pin, sterling silver .60 
silver Brooch, ename! 1.7: —_ 


1584 
Sterling Silver Stand holdsa 
4201" Handy Pin like 4272.75 4272" Sterling silver Veil or Belt Pin, redenamel stripes 1.25 dozen emery boards 1.35 A 
Many new pins in finest enamel work in our Year Book. new and useful article for th hy 
<i oilet table. i) 


MOO— 
ARR ee, {/ 
3729* Veil Pin, sterling silver .90 3731" Sterling 


Send for one or more of these articles Meme 
Articles with a % are shown actual size. 

We send all Packages PREPAID and Guarantee Safe 

Delivery. Anything failing to please may be — 

for exchange or lend, as purchaser may prefer. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 1s: 
Gold and Silversmiths soir" 


=m 2.3 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. Quummmmmmmm 


Things Which are advertised are always the best. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


inehurst. 





FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS , y 


HERE is no other ' 
place which — during = ES 
the late Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring months— 
combines as many advan- 
tages for out-of-door recrea- 
tion, together with a charm- 
ing hotel and cottage life, as 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


There is no spot which offers such .varied attractions, including 























Three Golf Courses 40,000 Acre Shooting Preserve 
Two of eighteen holes and one of Best quail shooting in America. 
a nine holes, each in the pink of con- Large l|cennel of trained dogs; 
i dition. Country Club House, ete. guides, shooting outfits, etc. 
| Livery of Saddle Horses Six Tennis Courts 


The best selected stock of gaited 
horses from Kentucky and Virginia. 


Frequent Tournaments in all lines 
of sport. List giving dates and full 
details sent on application. 


















| i, Instructors,etc. Frequentgymkanas. 











Trap Shooting and Pistol Range . 
Most approved traps and range. 


Pinehurst has FOUR HOTELS, all under one management but of gradu- 
ated prices. The Carolina, Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard, and fifty-two 
cottages. Holly Inn opens November 20th, others in January. 


No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst 


Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line, Only one might out from New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati, Don't fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, illus- 
trating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of its attractions, or address 


Pinehurst General Office 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
DINING 
CAR 


A. luxuriously furnished 
car, affording facilities equal 
to the finest metropolitan 





| a * hotel, designed to provide 


| every convenience. 


Prices reasonable. You have the added 
pleasure of traveling through a country of wonderful climatic conditions, with ever changing 
scenes of natural beauty. 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


The only road equipped with OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES, assuring no dirt, 


dust, or cinders, and allowing the windows to be opened the entire trip from 


NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO 
Send to-day for booklets “ Safety and Comfort,” ‘‘ The Modern Way,” “‘ The Winter in New Orleans.” 


A la carte service. 





L. H. NUTTING, G.E. P. A., 349 i New York 


CLARK’S CRVISE OF THE “ARABIC” A R ol U N D* World party, 9th De- 

16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. cember. Orient party in 

January. European 

TO THE ORIENT tHe WORLD #2 ee 
World Tourist Guide. 


| 





February 4 to April 16, 1909. 
Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, inciuding 
shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the 
Holy Land, ( ‘onstantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 

Cruise Round the World, Oct: 16, 1909, 
F. C., CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 








THE GLORIOUS ORIENT 


PE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, New Vork (80th year). 


The Ben Greet School of Acting 


Now open at the Berkeley Lyceum, N. Y. 
The Ben Greet Players for Winter and Summer Plays. 


Address care of Sanger @ Jordan, 1430 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fire- -Fighters and Their Pets 

















By ALFRED M. DOWNES 
Leisurely travel, personal escort. Small party, This book tells of brave firemen and great 
exclusive arrangements Write for booklet. fires, hair-breadth escapes and heroic rescues, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. | é and describes the pet mascots of the fire com- 
226 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK panies, such as dogs or cats or monkeys. 
806 Tater Street 1005 Chestnut Street Illustrated. $1.50. 











Philadelphia HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appointment. 
Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, catering both to 
® permanent and transient patronage. Library of 3000 
volumes, Sun Parlor, Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. 
No other hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a cost 
to its patrons. Booklet on request. 
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The Twin-Screw 
Cruising S. S.‘‘Oceana’’ 





poet eee ee eee 


q Ideal trips on splendid ships offering every 
convenience and luxury. Comprehensive itin- 
eraries and perfect arrangements offer every in- 
ducement to travel, and enjoy our cruises to the 


| ORIENT The MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT and the NILE § The HOLY LAND 
The WEST INDIES The PANAMA CANAL, etc. 


Twenty years experience arranging and conducting cruises ensures efficient management. 


“‘MOLTKE”’’ Orient Cruise - - 80 Days, $300 and up. 
Leaves New York January 28, 1909. 


“‘ OCEANA ”’ West Indies Cruises - 30 Days, $150 and up. 
Leaves New York January 23 and February 27. 


Other cruises and tours, from $5 per day upward. 
Write for our new book giving full particulars. 





, HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

) Hamburg-American Building, - ° - 41-45 Broadway, New York 

‘. Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
d 
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Famous Furniture 


A MITCHELL Christmas insures all-the-year-round 

Artistic Joy. Ranking highest among makers of 
ideal American furniture—standard for nearly three- 
quarters of a century—is 


Mitchells 


A Mitchell-furnished house means exquisite taste and best 
quality at reasonable prices, Under the Mitchell plan you can 
select at home Colonial and Period Reproductions. We 


Give You Expert Advice 


Let us know the room or rooms you desire to furnish and you'll receive—FREE— pictures of furni- 
ture best adapted for them and selected by an authority in household art. 


Our stock of ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS is nationally famous for EXCLUSIVE 
— Colored prints of Domestic Rugs — sent 
ree—will help you in making selections. 


Our Art Furniture Book of 1200 Mitchell Designs 
costs $1.50 to publish. Sent for 25 cents. 
amount will be credited as cash on your first purchase. 


When you’re in Cincinnati, SEE MITCHELL’S. 
It’s the Furniture Show Place of America. 
The Robert Mitchell Furniture Company 


620-622 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





one moos ot Special 

tmas Desi 

Cut is — of the - Gold Bowl. 

actual Sent by mail 

: : : in pretty box, on receipt 

IR richness in Library Furnish of 35 cents in coin or stamps 

ing, the “GUNN ” Sectional A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Catalog 

Kookcases’ are constructed to of “teen aa 

designs which give them a solid The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmiths 

appearance. There are no un- 268 Temple St., Portland, Maine. 

sightly iron bands to mar the | ka cu ~ 


beauty of the high quality of 
. oe 
finish for which Gunn products ae Artistic Practical Houses 
have become justly famous. r . 2 
Yhey have such exclusive | An interesting and useful publication for those who 
(patented) features as the | intend to build, Send for circular, 
Seltes- Benne, See- Hie _ E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 617,17 State St., N. ¥. 
ing, Removable Door, and % se 
are absolutely Dust- proof, 
‘ GOODS for EVERYBODY. Cata- 
Gunn sections may be pur ELE Cc T R | Cc log of 900 Novelties Free. If it's 
chased to accommodate 20 or Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 


20,000 books, according to OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


the size of your library. 




















The World’s Headquarters ~ Dy namos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Batteries, 
Our new, com plete Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We Undersell All. Want Agente. 
catalogue, fully illustrated, 


will be sent Free on receipt 


of a postal-card request. sy 
Write to-day to An Oj nOpen. Air | e room 


The Gunn r That protects you from sudden 

> % vl changes of the weather, storms, in- 

Furniture . sects and COLD. You sleep in a 

Lita Si- | warm room and gain energy to re- 

Company M.| sist disease, while breathing outside 

Wey "| air. Invaluable to business and 

Grand Rapids, Ht E professional men who are indoors. 

Mich. iW > i Inexpensive and saves fuel. No 

“You don’t get done \e Sitias 1 nails or screws. Ask your doctor 
when you buy a Gunn.” aan about it. wise for booklets. 


| Walsh Window Tent Co., 300 Franklin St., Morris, Ili. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 














“Onyx” Hosiery 


Stamped on every pair. 
Straws show which way the wind blows 
frequent inquiry, “ To what do you attrib- 
ute the popularity of “ONYX” Hosiery? 
proves that “ ONYX” quality has won de- 
served recognition. 
Providing the best possible values at all 





times and at all prices is the cause of 
“ONYX ” success. Convinced of its supe- 
riority, and our honest efforts to maintain the 
highest standard, prompts us to continually 
announce its virtues to the public, instilling 
supreme confidence that will make them de- 


mand the “ ONYX” Brand of Hosiery. 
For Women 


109/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black Sea Island Medium 
Weight Cotton; sp sliced sole. 50c. per pair. 

151/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Cotton, Garter 
; top, spliced heel, sole and toe. 50c. per pair. 

599/S. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Lisle, Garter 
top, spliced selvage, reinforced heel and toe; unusual value ; 
ee 5 t- weight. 50c. per pair. 

Women’s “Onyx” Black Medium Weight 
Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. per 
pair. 








Silk Lisle Hosiery 
Feels Like Siik—Looks Like Silk 
Wears Better Than Silk 
409/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Silk 
Lisle, gauze weight; soft, glossy, flexible. durable: double sole; 
splic ed heel. 50c. per pair. 
Out Size Lisle Hose 


121/98. Women’s “Onyx” Black, Tan and White Gauze 
Lisle, extra size—a spliced sole, heel and toe; reinforced garter 
top. 50c. per pair. 

130/K. Women’s “Onyx” Black Gauze Silk Lisle; dou 
ble sole; high spliced heel; soft, silky, extra wide and elastic 


75c. per pair. ’ Special Value 


“ . No. 106. Pure thread silk, Black, White, 
For Men Tan, Oxblood, Copenhagen, Blue, London 

E/310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six-Thread Heel and Smoke, Paris, Tan, American Beauty, Pongee, 
T -s" Four Threads all over. The only Re 47 | es that will —all colors to match shoes or gown—unques- 
not burn nor is harsh to the feet. tionably the best value in America—pure dye. 

E/325. Men’s Black and Colored gitk i ‘isle, every desir- wat bh uaranteed. Price, $2 Sua pale 
able shade, a soft, lustrous, silky hose. Exceptionally satis sean, «cit - Ae 4 , 
factory. 50c. per pair. 














Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. K. We will direct you to 
nearest dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 





roadway lVew York 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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TECO POTTERY 
Is the Most 
Admired of 

Christmas Presents 


because of a certain dis- 
tinctness of individuality. 
It is not designed by paid 
artisans, but by those whose 
talents are not for hire. 
Artists, architects, and designers, who 


hints which we have crystallized in 
clay. And the result is 


the pottery of restful, eful green, re- 
markable for purity of line and originality 
of design. In various forms:--Candle sticks, 
Vases, Lamps, Jardinieres, etc. 
Ask your dealer or write for booklet. 
Our trade-mark is on each piece. 
y THE GATES POTTERIES 
687 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Chicago. 
yr b | Exclusive art dealers not carrying 
) = T should 





write. 





K anal 








OTHING is more satisfying than a stylish and becoming hat; 


so unpleasantly conspicuous as a hat that is unbecoming or out of style. 
: HATS 
are becoming because made in all the finer variations 


for different types of men. As for style, KNOX 


Hats do not imitate or follow—they create Style. 









nothing 








dreamed beautiful things sent in their | 


eco POTTERY | 























CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 





N earnest, painstaking, and impaftial 
study of Christian Science in all the 
details of its growth and church organiza- 
tion. This book is the result of years of 
careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult 
and writings, and it must be ranked as 
the most serious and extended criticism 
of the subject that has yet been made. It 
is not without humor, which makes it, 
while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 

“We know of no treatise on the hostile side 

so thorough as this and so little distorted by 

prejudice.”"—N. Y. Evening Sun 

iiustrated. Crown 8vo. (Uniform with Bookstore 

Edition of Mark Twain’s Works.) Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers - - - NEW YORK 
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CRANES Correct Soctal Stationery 


T Dalton, Mass.,in the Berkshire Hills, 
only highest quality paper is made. Its 
hills are green, its air and water pure 
and its experience covers a hundred 
years. Here, under these favorable 
conditions, are made Crane’s Linen 
Lawn and all the other Crane Writing Papers, any 
one of which is supremely good, and Crane’s Linen 
Lawn especially popular. Look for the water-mark 

** Crane’s.”’ 











(Crane's 


Ses) 











































TAaNes =a) RANE’S Kid Finish has been found 
di l . to be the finest surface on which en- 
e in graving can be done. As such it has 
Papérs long had the sanction of the most 
exclusive stationers and the most 
| particular people. 
=IRANE’S Calling Cards, like Crane’s 
Cr anes =| Wedding Papers, have‘never®been 


E=| displaced in the regard of the stationer 
who engraves for people of taste, be- 
! cause such people have never been so 
-j well pleased with anything else. 


Ole 








HIGHLAND LINEN still retains its 
popularity as being the best fabric- 
finished paper selling at popular prices. 
These papersand cards are obtainable of all good stationers. Samples 
of Crane’s papers and of Highland Linen sent to anyone on request 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, Pittsfield, ssamdhusstte. 














Congress Bicycle 


a 4 Gold edges. 50c. k. 
| PONG GRESS Pel die) most “durable 25c. card 
| PLAYING CARDS 90 picture backs—dainty made. More sold than all 
, oA colors and gold. others combined. 
i 





U 


EDGES 
200-page book, ‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new edition revised ; latest rules for all popular games. Sent 
prepaid for 6 flap ends of Pe tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 6, Cincinnati, O. 
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* FIDELITY AND GAOUALTY GD, 





OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 





ROBERT Jj. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1908 
FIDELITY r eae i ee ee 
——— This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS Lines | 
LIABILITY of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently 
ACCIDENT | A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income from pre- 
HEALTH miums is over SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of 


ns over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE 
STEAM BOILER | np ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 














ELEVATOR claims of over ONE MILLION SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. It has 
a | paid over TWENTY-EIGHT MILLIONS to its poliey- holders for LOSSES. Its 
PLATE GLASS constant effort is to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt 
BURGLARY and effective INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES | 
CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS §7fOS55,4n0 Bons Vatver at) $1.536,189.88 
DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, J. @. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXON, w. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN 
ALFRED W. HOYT FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 























Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency 














HE FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY of 
New York City, because it enjoys the close co-operation and cordial 
support of all the great publishing houses of America, and because of its 
immense wholesale purchases, takes pleasure in announcing that it is 
enabled to perform these three services for you again this year: 
1. It makes it easy for you to subscribe by one order for all 
the porietiiedie ried tel want. . 
2. It furnishes these periodicals at the very lowest prices. 
3. It guarantees that your orders will be filled promptly, 
faithfully, accurately, and cheaply. 
It will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Cut down your coal bills, cut out your doctor’s bills 
4 and promote your family’s health and comfort by installing a 


| Howard Thermostat 


(Damper and Valve Regulator) 


With Clock Attachment 


a Easily applied to all heating plants. Automatically keeps 
your home at an even, healthful temperature all winter long. 


If you prefer to have your house cooler at night than during the day, the Clock At- 
tachment saves you the trouble of ** getting up early to turn on the drafts.” 

Upon retiring wind the clock and alarm springs, set the alarm hand about one hour 
in advance of rising time and turn the pointer down to the temperature 
desired for the night. At the hour set, the pointer silently moves up to the 
temperature desired forthe day. The motor then makes the correct adjust- 
ment of draft and damper,and when you arise the house will be at 
the desired temperature. 

Guaranteed for 10 years. Thousands in use 25 years. Coal 
saved pays for it, therefore it costs you nothing. The most 
reliable and most perfect heat controlling device ever placed 


on the market. TRIAL OFFER 



















































7 é If, after 30 days’ trial, you are not satisfied that the Howard Thermostat (Damper and 
— = , s 
\i-r rT Valve Rawalates? will do all we claim for it, send it right back at our expense and 
F your money will be promptly refunded. 
A Showing Howard Thermostats are sold by heating appliance men all over the country. _ 
i Complete If you will kindly send us the name and address of your furnace man or steam fitter, 


—— we will send you our Booklet No. 17, which gives complete details about the How ard 
a i Installa- Thermostat. It is intensely interesting to any one who values his own health and that of 


j | tion, those near and dear to him. Write to-day. 
g HOWARD THERMOSTAT CO., 45 W. Ist St., Oswego, N.Y. 
7 cai : « >a t + a % POR IT 3 oo. x id FR 


. IT ED 3 2 
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Proper 
Treatment of Floors 


Dust should be reduced to the minimum wherever 
there is a large floor-space subject to the daily tread of 
many feet. ‘The proper treatment of floors in schools, stores, 
offices, corridors and places of public assembly is a vital matter 
of health. Dust is a disease breeder, and every untreated wooden 
floor a breeding place for germs. 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


is a preparation made especially for overcoming the dust evil and for 
killing disease-germs, which abound in dust. ‘Three or four applica- 
tions of Standard Floor Dressing a year will keep 

any floor in prime condition. it makes a floor 
look better—makes it last longer—keeps down 
nearly one hundred per cent of dust and kills 
<ANDADs every disease germ that touches it. Sold every- 
Sri O0R- where in barrels and cans of varying sizes. 
Not intended for household use. 


On request we will treat a part of one floor 
in any school, store or public building 
FREE. Particulars on request. 

Ask for book, ‘‘ Dust and Its Dangers.” 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


















FLUUR 
DRESSING 
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Ever Sell Water? 





You'll be surprised, maybe, but it isa fact that 
water will sell quicker and at a higher price than 
any crop you raise Take, for instance, two 
houses of equal size and location, or two farms 
of equal area and fertility, number one equipped 
with a proper domestic water supply, number 
two devoid of this convenience ; number one will 
sell or rent at a price far in excess of the other. 
This excess represents the additional price which 
people will always pay for comfort, convenience, 
and cleanliness 

When, therefore, you install a Hor-Arir Pump 
you are accomplishing a double purpose: (1) 
You are increasing to an infinite degree the com- 
fort and convenience of yourself and family. (2) 
Should you desire to rent or sell, your original 
investment comes back to you increased ten, 
perhaps twenty, fold. Meanwhile how much 
cleaner and happier your home is? Every day, 
too, you can charge off against the cost of a 


Hor-Airk Pump what you used to pay one or two 


servants for carrying water about your house, and 
your barn, for watering the stock, washing the 
vehicles — not to mention the garden’s neces- 
sary supply. Put in a Hor-Atr® Pumr now, 
before you are a day older, for once installed it 
lasts a Kifetime. 


tie name MECRIDER « BEI-ERICSSON 


‘ppears upon the pump you purchase. This name pro- 
tects you against worthless imitations. When so situated 
that you cannot personally inspect the pump before order 
ings write to our nearest office (see list below) for the 
name of a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell 
you only the genuine pump. Over 40,000 are in use 
throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalogue H, and ask for reduced price-/ist 


RipER-ERICSSON 
tNGINE Co. 


3s Warren Street, New York 
6 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
» North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
u Craig Street West, seneve, P. Q. 
22 Pit Street, Sydney, N. S. 


Amargura 96, Havana, ube. HOT-AIR PUMP 





JENKINS BROS. VALVES 
For Steam Use 


are made in a variety of types to meet every 
condition of service. They have a reputation 
for superiority that is world wide. Being fitted 
with the Jenkins Disc, they are the easiest to 
keep steam-tight and in good repair. 
Write tor catalogue, and see the guarantee under 
which every genuine Jenkins Bros.’ Valve is sold, 


JENKINS BROS., 75 John Street, New York 


your WORKSHOP “peo” 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


am FOOT POWER “ea 


Machinery you.can successfully compete with Factories 
that use steam power; beth in quality and pro it on prod. 













ugt The only complete line of such machines 
made. Have"stood the test twenty years. Send 
"he atalogue. Address 


& JOHN BARNES Co., 
apo Mas Kuby St., Rockford, lils. 





Che Story of the Rbinegold 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


The four operas of Wagner’s ‘‘ Niebe- 
lungen Ring’’—‘‘Das Rheingold,’ ‘‘ Die 
Walktre,” ‘“‘Siegfried,”” ‘“‘G6tterdam- 
mérung’’—woven into the form of a 
story. The tale is told with charming 
simplicity, and will be found an in- 
valuable introduction to a study of the 
famous operas. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS.N.Y. 








Het Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Des Moines, Ina. 
Washington, D. C., Crab Orchard, Ky. 
211 N. Capito! 6t. Lexington, Mass. 


Pwieht, 1. 
Marton, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 


For Liquor and 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Portland, Me. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
265 &. College Ave. P 

Kuaneas City, Mo 

&t. Louls, Me. 

Manchester, N. H. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


Buffale, N.Y. 
White Plains, a v- 
Previ.ence, RK. I 


ortiand, 

Philadelphia, ra. “e Teron jie, Ont., Ghiede. 
812 N. are St. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 


Pittsburg, P 
2246 Fifth Ave. 
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When considering the purchase of a Revolver, be guided by 
the experience 


fully passes all competitive tests for Strength, Durability and Accuracy, 
} $ 


POLICE DEP: “ph MENTS, BANKS and EXPRESSCOMPANIES 
for an official arm because it meets their requirements 


Catalog No, 55 


SOLT arms are guar- PATENT 
d ne far use with = 
standard, ¥ 


ammunition, either black 
or smokeless powder. 


x.’ 


WE LOCK 
PLICITY 


orf 
ONSTRUCTION 
TION 








oN 










of those who demand prvoof of superiority. 


S adopt the COLT as the only Revolver that success- 


(ness, quick actionand ability to withstand hard usage. 
ncing argument is needed to assure you that there is 


session of a modern 


REVOLVER or 
© LT AUTOMATIC PISTOL? 


will show you a complete line for ail 
Send for it. 


purposes, 


factory-loaded 


Hertford, Cont 
Oe RPS eee | 15-a Pall Mall, London, 5. Wy 








Protect Your Teeth 


To prevent decay and the accumulation 
of tartar, the teeth should be thoroughly 
cleansed night and morning. 

The purest and recognized best Denti- 
frice—prescribed by Dentists the world over 
and used by discriminating buyers for 58 


oe" pr. SHEFFIELD’S 
(antiseptic) Cr@éme 
Dentifrice 


(Established 
1850) 















Geotuut ' 
Stamps 


enclosed to the 
Sheffield Den. 
tifrice Co., 117 
Broad St., New 
London, Conn., will 

bring to your home a sam- 
ple tube (1-6 size). If you pre- 


fer a full-size tube, we w s mai} The 
you one on receipt of 25c. in 

stamps or coin—or, if you prefer, we os 
will supply you through your dealer oo 

if you will give us name and address. Paste 


Don’t use an inferior grade when you can obtain 
the best for practically the same price — choose a 
brand of established merit and insist upon having 
it. If you merely ask for a “good dentifrice,” the 
ambitious clerk is apt to give you a brand on "which 
the profit is largest, 


Save the coupon on carton—it has a cash value. 








CUSHION 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON-IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 

TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 

GENUINE — BE SURE 
Iv’S THERE 

Siete ate, Seated $80., GE O00. 
on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 
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Address Dept. 6, 60-62 West 23d Street - - - - - - -"“NEW YORK 


BEST:@ 


Children’s and Infants’ Underwear 


We have the proper garments for warmth, comfort, wear and 
health. Perfect fitting shirts, vests, drawers, pantalets, combination 
suits in Merino, Wool, Balbriggan, Silk, and Silk and Wool:—Knit 
Underwear, Cartwright & Warner's, Furley & Buttrum’s, American 
Hosiery Co,'s, Stuttgarter Natural Wool Underwear, Swiss Ribbed 
Underwear, Linen Mesh Underwear. All weights, weaveS and quali- 
ties at moderate prices. Send 4c. (stamps) for our Fall Catalogue of 


Complete Appareling for the Young 


which describes our immense assortments of Underwear and shows the 
newest Fall and Winter Fashions in every article of dress for boys, 
girls and infants. Contains 80 pages, profusely illustrated. Every 
one with a child to clothe should have a copy of this complete guide to 
children’s outfitting. 


Convenient Mail Order Shopping 


The most complete business of its kind in the world. Experienced 
house shoppers carefully select every article ordered by letter. Our 
guarantee covers the quality, make and wear of all our garments, 
Any unsatisfactory purchase may be returned for prompt exchange or 
refund of money. 
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Wi for illustrated 


booklet, contain- 
ing splendid description 
of Porto Rico, attractive 
pictures of the Island, and 
details of the Special Cruises. 
Prospective travelers will find 
thie book most interesting. 





From Snow to Summer— 
from January to June 

within three days, is the delightful exper- 
ience of the winter tourist who embarks 
on one of the splendid modem steam- 
ships of the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. for the Special Cruise. 
Around 


PORTO RICO 
Three weeks of ideal yachting in the Amer- 
can Tropics. Three thousand miles of de- 
lightful voyaging on summer seas. Passengers 
housed on thesteamer during the entire cruise, 
withevery facility afforded for sight-seeingtrips 


improvements 
steamer has “ wireless” equi ial 
tourist rate of $140 covers all expenses on board 
for the entire trip. 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 
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SUSP Wy, 


Stretch Them 


; TEST THEM VIGOROUSLY 


MORE RUBBER AND STRONGER PARTS ¥ 
| TELL WHY BULL DOGS ARE THE BEST 
Money Cheerfully Refundedif TheyDon’t: 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds j=) 


Made in light and heavy weights * 
medium or extra long, as desired ‘J 


T Ideal for Genteel or Strenuous Wear {+7} 
50 cts.AT YOUR DEALER | ||| 
Or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you. A 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept.26. 87 Lincoln St. Boston, Mass. 


“Style Book.’ containing valu- 
able information, sent free to a) 
w ho mention this publication. 











The KODAK 


Method of Tank Develop- 
ment has succeeded, not 
merely because of its con- 
venience, but because it gives 
better results. 


Tank development is to-day in general use for platesas | 
Professional photographers are using our | 


well as for films. 
tank method of development because it gives them better 
results than they can get by hand. When the professional, 


with his superior skill, can obtain better work by the use of | 


the Tank, there's no argument left in favor of hand develop- | 
ment for the amateur—and the cost is but a trifle—one 
dollar to seven-fifty covers the range. 


“Tank Development” booklet free 
at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 











SEND FOR 


Mansfield’s 


Illustrated 


Catalogue 
Of Gold, Silver- 


ware, Jewelry, etc. 


It is free. 184 p 5,000 
artistic and useful articles 


Make your purchases at leis- 
ure, in your home (not in 
crowded stores), from a won- 
derful range of selection (not 
small retail stock), at factory 
prices (not holiday ‘rates). 

All our Silver is Sterling, 925-1000 
fine. Exact grade of all gold 
plainly stated. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction, and refund 
money if you are not pleased. 

Any article shown here 
sent prepaid on receipt 
of priee.. See 
below. 
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More Than an Assistant 


The Comptometer increases the efficiency of your entire office 
force and gives you a quicker and better view of the daily prog- 
ress of your business. 


The Comptometer 


adds, multiplies, and divides rapidly and with absolute accuracy 


It has no complicated adjustme nts 


No lever to ope rate 


A simple key-touch is the whole operation 


The Comptometer does aw: iy with the drudgery sad renders you quick results, 


Many business men who were skeptical at first about the claims of the Comptometer are now 


enthusiastic users. Let us show you by our Special Trial Offer. Write to-day for descriptive pamphlet. 


Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant int Mig. Co., 864 No. Paulina St., Chicago. 


.Co 
L 


AL 
























Illustration is of Set No. 52 at $10.00. 


VERY business day since 1848 we have sold Tools, none but the 

best. These Outfits are strictly high grade, not “ seconds” and 
not toys; simply the best brands of Standard Mechanics’ Tools in 
polished Oak Cabinets. 

















Ne. 47, 21 tools, $ 7.50 
52, 24 - 10.00 
58, 86 sed 15.00 
64, — 20.00 

100, — & 85.00 
Ask for Catalogue No. %%. 


HAMMACHE R, ac HL EMMER & ©O. 
Hardware and Tools for all Trades. 


New York, Since 1948. 4th Ave. & 18th 8. 











Stories of 
Sumphonic Music 


The Meaning of Important Symphonies, Overtures, and 
Tone-Poems from Beethoven to the Present Day 


By Lawrence Gilman 


Music Critic of “Harper's Weekly” 
HIS is a book of immediate and practical 
value to the music-lover, for it offers in 
compact, accessible, and easily intelligible form 
information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. 
It presents clearly and without technical analysis 
the subject of every important example of pro- 
gramme-music in the symphonic repertoire, put- 
ting the reader in possession of information which 
will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, toa symphony by Berlioz, a symphonic 
oem by Liszt, or a tone-poem by Strauss or 
Dabatey. 


“The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get 
a copy of Mr. Gilman's book and prepare himself 
beforehand.’ —-N. Y. Evening Post 


“A useful and interesting book.” 
The New Music Review. 


Price $1.25 net 
Karper § Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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While Rock 


**The World’s Best Table Water’’ 
























Come for Health |) the Acne of 


Fest, recuperation—for pleasure, plire air | Comfort 

French Lick | Elegance 

West Baden we 
Springs 


The ideal healt 


1 resort for the tired and ailing 
A short stay at one of their superb hotels and the 
use of the waters will renew your health, fortify 
you against disease These health waters are 
unequalied in the treatment of liver, kidney and Women's $1. 50 
stomach disorders 

rhe twin resorts are delightfully situated in Misses’ (Spring Heels. Red andGray) . . $1.25 
Southern Indiana, on the Men’s ( Black only, no fur) $2.00 


CHIT 


Write for illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars, 





” DELIVERED 


| Felt Romeos 


Made of fine, pure “‘ Comfy Felt,” richly fur bound. Soles 
of noiseless belting leather. Colors: Black, Red, Brown, 





hotel rates, etc. Dark Green, Navy Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. 
. ’ Send for catalogue No. 25, showing many new styles. 
E. P. COCKRELL, FRANK J. REED, ety oh my Fewest 
A. G.P. A. Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. Daniel Green Fe t oe 0. 
B. E. TAYLOR, Gen. Mer., Chicago. American Felt Co. Building 




















1147116 Bast 13th Street New York 




















Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


—— FOR—— | and all exterior wood-work, especially fj 
HOUSES shingles. They are softer and richer 
BARNS in color, easier and quicker to apply, 
STABLES wear better, look better, and are 
fifty per cent. cheaper than paint. 
SHEDS Creosote, the chief ingredient, is 


FENCES the best wood - preservative known, 


Samples of Stained Wood and 
catalogue sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 146 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 7 

















W. A. BATES, Architect, &§ West 3\at Street, New York 
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DU ~ Ye 


Made of the best Bristles and 

Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 

inaclean and sanitary factory, 
the largest in the world 


> DUPONT BRUSHES 


Outlast several ordinary 
brushes, but cost no 
more 
Hundreds of 
styles in natural 
Woods, real 
Ebony, Bone, 
Pearl, Tvo- 
ry, ett, 
jor the 
Hair, Teeth, 
Face, Hands, 
Clothes, etc. 
lf not at your 
dealer's kindly 
write us and 
we will see 
that you 
are sup- 


tells how to choose, how 
te clean and properly care %G 
Jor your brushes, Send your 
address and dealer’ s. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 42-47 W. Thirty-third St. 





(Established 1879.) 
*“*Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 








unqualified praise. Restful nights are assured 
at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Illustrated 
fookiet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
imitated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 1 0c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton Street,N.Y. 


Leeming~ Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada. 




















The Old Family Doctor 


EXTRACT 


Soothing, Healing, Refreshing 


The test of time has only served to strengthen 
confidence in POND’S EXTRACT. 


The Most Useful Household Remedy 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Sew York 















Ghe 


Future in America 


By H. G. WELLS 


Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has en- 
abled him to view our country with impartial 
but not unkindly eyes. With rare insight he 
has grasped American conditions as no one else 
has done. He puts into graphic and pic- 
turesque language much that we as Americans 
have felt, but only dimly comprehended, and in 
striking but convincing chapters shows whither 
America is tending. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 


ee | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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delivery, and the balance in 8 eq 
and quality with every diamond, 


Use the Loftis le presents w 

of much Sa credit and Ary $10 do the work that 
ty money. siving creat fir tere ae or oe) w 

and in the privacy of your 

Nd 5 Rb ng tT 


fois een 
jaal monthly amounts. We give a si 
djatng the privitogy of exchange for full value at any time for 


[OF TIS ===, 


BROS.A CD. deplmcy 82 Siate St. Chicage Tmas OA1 ae Raa 









Buy Your Christmas Gifts on 8 Months’ Time 


without “oy 4 


‘or @ copy of our Chi Fitinas Catalog, 
articles you destre, and we wil! send them to 

m. If you like them, pay one-fi on 

ened arantee of value 


Dine ae el — * Ay, 
asl Clamens risks and pey —— 
ve nothing to 
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i Ten Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
our own room upon special directions that 
will give, you can be round, pump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. ature 
intended you to be—why should you not? 
A pupil who was thin 

writes me: 

**| just can'ttell you how happy I 
am! I wore low neck and short sleeves 
the other night and | was so proud 

S of my neck and arms! My busts are 
rounded out and I have gained 28 


pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like 


} another woman. My old dresses look 
stylish on me now. You remember I 
have not been constipated since my 


second lesson and | had taken sume- 

} thing for years. I guess my stom- 
ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerver are so 
rested. I feel as if | had missed so 
much enjoyment in life, for | never 
did have such good times before. 
I fee! so well all the time.” 


Miss Cocroft at HerDesk I have built up thou- 
sands of women—why not you? You will 
be so much better satisfied with yourself and 
more attractive to your friends. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. My information and 
advice are entirely free. 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department C, _57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Note: Miss ¢ Cocroft 's name stands for pr ee | tn the 
scientific care of the health and figure 








A poor lamp with a good chimney will give 
more satisfaction than a good lamp with a 
poor chimney. A chimney that doesn’t fit, 
causes smoke, smell, and cuts down the light, 

I make a chimney to fit each differ- 
ent style and size of burner ever 
made, MACBETH chimneys never 
break from heat, and my name is on 
every one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures getting the 
right chimney for any burner, and gives sug- 
gestions about lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, 
and tells how to keep lamps in order. I gladly 
mail it, free, to anyone who writes for it. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh 

















ENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 





“Baby's Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s gre a comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

Por your ooae eg the genuine is put up in sen- 
refillable boxes—the “‘ Box that Lox,”’ rvith Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents 
Sample free 

ow a s Violet (Borated) Talcurm. Toilet Powder—It 
of Fresh-cut Parma Violets, Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark NJ: 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, er 




















ee oie (blu "sam Samp les 
Mennen’s 2 Bean (bi ue wrapees) p 





1Can ReduceY our Flesh . 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 


in a scientific, dignified manner? 


I have reduced 15,000 
women in the past six 
years by a few simple 
directions followed in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom- 
ach and heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and 
such difficulties as. depend 
upon good circulation, strong 
nerves, strong muscles, good 
blood, correct breathing. You 
can be as good a figure as 
any woman of your acquaint- 
ance. 


One pupil writes: 


"Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
Peel and | look 15 years younger. 
feel #0 | well IT want to shout! | was 








tod 








and heart 

was weak and my woe my ro 
up 

| when I think how 1 wed 





Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 23, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO | 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” etc 
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FOR IRRITATED 
SCALPS 


Warm shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap followed by gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura to the hair roots 
clear the scalp of crusts, scales 
and dandruff, allay itching and 
irritation, destroy microscopic 
life, soften the scalp skin, stimu- 
late the hair glands and promote 
hair growth. Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment have become 
the world’s favourites for the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands. 


Sold throughout the wert, Depots: London, 27, 
Guagerjouse iy. Rue ‘ae ke la Paix; Ta- 
Co, “3; 1 


Aust 
la, ey: India, B. *K. Paul, 
heute: in ~ sl Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
aruya, 1 Tokio: Russia, Ferrein, ‘Moscow: 
Bo. Africa, Caen. Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S.A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Gorp., je Props. Bostcn. 








The Peter Newell 
Illustrated Editions 


of 
Lewis Carroll’s Work 


Three sumptuous volumes, each illus- 
trated with forty full-page drawings 
by Peter Newell, and decorative bor- 
ders on every page. 

Alice in Wonderland 

Through the Looking-Glass 


The Hunting of the Snark 


and Other Poems 





Uniformly bound in White Vellum, with Title 
in Gold. Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, 
with over-cover in green and gold. Separate 
velumes in a box, each $3.00 met, postage extra, 
Set of three volumes in a box, $9.00. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 

















Purple and Homespun 


A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of “* Lux Crucis” 


Cloth, Post 8vo 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers 


Discoveries i in E. very-Day 
Europe 


By DON Cc. SEIT 2@ 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thing, writ- 
ten a new kind of book about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor; American wit. It 
is a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
book. And the pictures are as funny as the 
| writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 
| skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere 
| the sunshine of a laugh. 




















| Mlustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
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bale, Mle OleBeitt- ale 
By Letter 





Tighten Your Grasp 
On The English Langu 


Learn to write convincing red-blooded busi- 
ness letters that laugh at the waste-basket. 


Learn how to express your own every-day 
ideas—whether in writing or speech—in 
that crisp, clear-cut, magnetic English that 
commands attention and inspires respect 


And here at last Is the book that tellshow., When bi¢ concerns like Lyon 
& Healy, the Sherwin-Williams Company, Marshall Field & Company need 
the instruction of an expert to ginger up their correspondence, to rejuvenate 
their daily dictation and to train their letter writers, Mr. Cody, the writer of 
this book, is sentfor. And in this, his latest and best business work, he has 
given the business man, who has no time for scholarly theory, a series of 
simple, fascinating lessons in the art of writing and speaking effectively, 
that you can master at ease and apply in a few weeks 


Condensed Synopsis of Contents 


Using words so as to make people 
do things — Easy lessons in rhetor- 
ic, composition, and word-study, or 
how to acquire an easy style in 
le'ter writing—How to begin a 
business letter—When to write a 
long letter and when to writea 
short levter—Answering inquiries 
—Talking im a letter—Complaint 
letters — Condensation — Writing 
advertisements — Acivertising and 
follow-up letters—Salesmanship in 
letters and acivertisements — Social 
and official forms. 


There are over one hundred model 
letters of all kinds, including many 
that have pulled large amounts ct 
business. 

Actual business letters are criticised 
in detail and rewritten as model let- 
ters. 

Hundreds of notes call attention to 
minor points of correctness and style. 

There is a complete classified list 
of words often misused— Rules of 
grammar and common errors—Rules 
of punctuation for business office 
use. 


How is your English? Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your 
letters dry, formal and poorly worded? Do they lack the snap, the tone of 
words that win? Get out of this rut—master the principles of smooth, easy, 
fluent exoression—of crisp, powerful, straight-from-the-shoulder business En- 
glish. Tighten your grasp on the English language. Getthe free book today. 


You get this book free through SYSTEM which stands preeminent the 
Magazine of Business. 250-356 pages every month, and you cannot afford 
to miss a single paragraph. Each issue contains special inside information 
on everything in which a man of business, big or lit‘le, is interested—business 
secrets, in fact, which he might never have an opportunity to find out for 
himself. 

“The value of SYSTEM as a business magazine can never be estimated 

i 


accurately. You need it,""—/ 
‘ 


‘—A. H. REVELL, Revell & Co., Chicago. 


No business can succeed with- 
out system, the principle, and no 
business man can afford to be 
without SYSTEM, the maga- 
zine.""-—SAMUEL BRILL, Brill 
Bros., New York City. 


Nearly every 
Standard vol- 
ume that has 
hitherto been published on 
business letter writing has sold for 
or$3acopy or more. But as 
@ special introductory offer we 
have decided to give away a hand- 
some De Luxe veilum edition 
of this splendid Sherwin Cody 
book absolutely free with a new 
subscription to SYSTEM. Sim- 
ly send $2 with the coupon (or 
fe’s0 if the magazine is to be sent 
to a Cana lian address). The book 
will go forward immediately— 
securely packed—all trans- 
portation charges pre- 
pa’ Better still, in- 
clude $1 extra, and we 
will bind the book 
for you in full 


enuine Oxford 151-153 
erocco and Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


id all of 
& edges. 


Name ——___——- — 






























Enclosed 
> 

find Ftor 
which please 
send SYSTEM 
one full year to 
the address below; 
also forward to me 
all charges prepaid, copy, 
of Mr. Cody's new book, 
“How to Do Business by 
Letter."" Bound in 


ne macammtorsusnass = New York 
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@ PRISM is a little magazine of 
for copy. 


GOur name on a Photographic_Lens, Field Glass, 
Microscope, Laboratory Apparatus, Scientific or Engi- 
neering Instrument is our guarantee. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
San F rancisco 
Washington 


London 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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N a historic Westchester village, more 
than an hour’s ride from New York, 
there were two typical country general 


stores. Both sold bacon by the side, sugar 
and oatmeal in bulk, pink candy at fifteen 
cents a pound, and yellow soap that was 
thought to be as good for the toilet as it 
was for washing dishes. Proftt on much 
of this staple merchandise was slender. 

One day a real estate man came. A 
boom started. Farmers sold their land for 
suburban homes and moved into the village 
to live on their money. City people came, 
remodeled old houses and built new. Then 
a third store was opened by an enterprising 
city chap. 

One of the village storekeepers was a 
veteran called “Pop,” who regarded this 
newcomer as an intruder. But the other 
was young. The city merchant interested 
him. He kept his eyes open. 

The new merchant bid for the city 
people’s trade. All his stock was city stock 
in clean, sanitary cartons, tins, glass jars. 








Magazines kept them informed about the 
quality, purity and real economy of the 
better commodities they ate, drank, and 
used. He soon discovered that the new 
things this city merchant put in stock, and 
that city people bought without question 
at good prices and fair profits, were 
uniformly the commodities advertised in 
magazines. The young country merchant 
caught the idea, and began reading 
magazines too, and stocking goods that 
manufacturers were anxious to help him 
sell through their periodical advertising. 
If the other man could sell twenty-five-cent 
soap, so could he. Moreover, he did. In 
three months he was selling several different 
kinds at that price — one for the toilet, an- 
other for the hair, a third for babies. By 
and by, without losing any of his original 
village trade, this country storekeeper was 
getting good patronage from the city people. 
Then an odd development came about. 
The progressive villagers also began to 
buy city folks’ goods. They wanted soap 





pound for candy that 
was n’t even pink. He got 
twenty-five cents for a 
pesky little cake of toilet 
soap, and when “Pop” 


He asked eighty cents a 
The 


lm 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


at a quarter and bacon in 
jelly glasses. 

“Pop” held the fort 
nobly. His place remained 
a country store in every 
respect. Thecountry people 








heard about ¢his he nearly 
had apoplexy. “Pop” made 
yellow soap an issue, and 
tried to keep the villagers 
from the extravagances of 
city people. 

The young country mer- 


in America 


Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem >? Do you sell your pro- 
duct or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
yours—and the magazines very likely 
could make that asset large. In the 
Quoin Club the 30 leading periodicals 
have an organization that 
can focus on selling problems large ex- 
perience and trained minds. It might 


still go there when they 
want something at a low 
price, and it is a fine place 
to talk politics. But when 
they want something espe- 
cially nice, they go to the 
young storekeeper who is 


chant saw, however, that serve you—and will gladly undertake now a prosperous merchant. 
city people were not necess- OS a ak eared In the past five years his 


arily extravagant. They 
read more, that was all. 





1 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


turnover has increased over 
threefold. 
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of always having 
beautiful Silver- 
ware is in the use 
of proper material 
for cleaning and 
polishing. 

There are many 
polishes but none 
equal to 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Its merits proven by Forty Years success. 

Innumerable housekeepers everywhere 

—constant users—know this secret :— 
That great brilliancy is quick- 
ly obtained, without scratch- 
ing or wearing and with the 
least labor. 


Test it yourself by sending address for 
FREE SAMPLE, or 16 cts. in stamps for full 
sized box, post-paid. 


The ElectroSilicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N.Y. 











HE. safest and surest way to & 

safeguard your health and with- 

Sand the strain of work and 
worry is to drink 


Evans 


rhe 





r. is not merely a delightful beverage that | 


pads and satishes, but by reason of its 
natural ingredients it is also a potent 


malt tonic that makes good the wear and | 


waste of nature—Evans’ Ale is food. 


In ‘* Splits’ as well as regular size bottle 


Clubs, Hoteis, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 


Cc. H. EVANS @ SONS 
BREWERY AND “OTTLING WORKS 
HUDSON,N.Y. Established 1786 Z 























The ests materi 
that can be) obtan uns 


-—-regardless\of ‘ 
are the basis of | 





Ready to ar 
after Heat o 


Made in clean kitchens by 
skilled and experienced chefs. 
Blue Label Soups are not 
cheap soups but they are 
cheap at any price. 




















As high in quality as 
Blue Label Ketchup. <6 


Send Today 


for a copy of our new book- 
let “Original Menus” which 
gives many new menus with 
recipes for preparing the 
dishes mentioned. It is in- 
tended to be a handy guide 
for the users of Blue Label 
Products, Sent free on 
request. 
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LESSONS BY «—» 
CORRESPONDENCE 


KANSAS CITY. MO. er 29, 
.> 


4% % 
Harper & Brothers Pub. Co., <c® % 49° is 
a go* - wa v- 
New York, N. Y. yeas 
wv" 
Gent lemen:- PSV? 


Answering yours of the 25th, ‘beg to advise that 
we are withholding our campaign until after the holidays 
this year and that the BAZAR will have a place on our list 
for at least a half page and possibly a page. 

It occurs to us that it may be of interest to 
you to learn that our advertising with HARPER'S BAZAR has 
proven a@ very good investment and you may depend upon us 
being in the BAZAR every year during our season of putting 
out copy. 

Furthermore, we are considering HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
and suggest that you favor us with rate card and a place 
on the mailing list. 

Very truly yours, 


N COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING, 





By 
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never disappoints 








f Packed under the most perfect 
. sanitary - conditions. 


Sold in. all the States, Ber- 

muda, Mexico and Canadian 
Provinces. 

The WHITE HOUSE Brand 

TEA, %-lb. and '4-lb. full- 


weight tins, is just as good as 


White House Coffee. 
WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO, 











OU can serve at your table the finest vegetables, 
fruits, jellies, jams, teas, coffee, etc., and be abso- 
lutely certain that there will be no variation in 
quality; always the same; always the best, and you won’t 
have to pay more than you’ve been paying for the “these- 


are-not-as-good-as-the-last”’ kind. 


Getting the best depends more on knowing how and 
g P g 


where to buy, than on paying big prices. 


Our catalogue gives you a long list of the most delicious products, selected from the 
output of the best canners and producers in this country. It explains why we can 
sell the finest goods and deliver them at your door for less than you’ve been paying 
others for goods that are not so good. Send for catalogue and price list. Address 


| Lyman Brackett Sales Co. 
Box G6, Rochester, Indiana 


| Things, which are advertised are always the best. 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY--“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 





We say that “clothes don’t — 
make the man’— | 
but, except his hands and face, they’re all we 
see of him during business hours; and they | 


reveal a good many things in his habits and > 
character. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


dcesn’t make a letter; but it is the special 
thing we see, and it helps us to read 2 good 
many things between the lines. a 








Your letters, like yourself, should be“ well dressed 
always, whether seeking new business or declining it, 
for your character and individuality should be main- 
tained at all points of fortune’s compass. Let us send 
you a specimen book showing letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on the 
white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 





Hampshire Paper Company 
Only paper makers in the world making bond Paper exclusively 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts : 


* 











“MADE A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 
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HE first essential to a healthful, 
clean and sanitary home is the 
bathroom equipped throughout with snowy 


Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


| If you are building a new home or remodelling the old, you should make 
| the equipment of your bathroom your first and most important care. The 

disposal of this question means more to you than a mere matter of comfort 
| and appearance, for it has to do with Health—your health, and the health 
| of all your household. When you buy a genuine “Standard” equipment 
you buy first-class health-protection and you get greater value for your 
| 





| nn ie you would with any other sanitary equipment made. 


CAUTION: Every genuine “Standard” fixture bears 
the “Stavdard” Green and Gold Guarantee Label. Look 
forthis.label_on every fixture you purchase, as none 
are genuine wit j The “Standard” Guarantee La- 
bel gives a rotation conor afford to be without. 
‘ youcurnew book, “Modern 


” This isibeautifully illus- 
. It describes tn detail a series of 

























y ew bathroom fixtures youl eed 


KS oe Seacdies Fang tis ag A Viesbargh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New Yorks" Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street. 





London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 949 Penn Avenue Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E 


a ae 


ts 
© bathrooms and tells you just aie 
pasible equipment at the least 


Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street. Pittsburgh: New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. : om Sts. 
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Charlotte a la Baronne 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 





) 
| 


surprising her guests with some 
new and unexpected dainty serves 


as 


NABISCO 


The hostess who delights in 
4 | SUGAR WAFERS 


/ 

| | | RECIPE 
| 

i 


Remove almost all the center from a round 
sponge cake and cover the edges of the cake 
with NABISCO Sugar Wafers, held in position 


with Royallcing. Tie band of pink ribbon 
around center and place on dish. Mix one cup- 
t F ful of chopped fruits; add eighteen Festinos, 
, one tablespoonfu! of sugar and three of orange 
| syrup. Soak for one hour. Strain off liquid 
and add fruits to one pint of whipped cream. 
Heap the mixture in the wafer case just before | 
serving. Decorate with halves of NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 
| 
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In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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Young hearts dreaming forward, 


Old a dreaming “ 
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j Catan eco their 
happiest hours of 
he Life i in the music of 


%ANGELUS PAYERPINO 


[« is almost universally conceded by musicians and others that this wonder- 


Dd % 


ful instrument presents by far the most promising possibilities for the ren- 

dering of pleasingly artistic music. Now its superionty has been carried 
forward still another step, through the introduction of the ART/JSTYLE 
system of expression characters with which the Melodant-Angelus rolls are 
marked. In this new method of roll-marking the performer is provided with 
a guide to correct playing, simple and easily understood, which renders 
impossible the chance of misinterpretation. Reading the ARTIST YLE roll 
anyone, even though a novice in playing, may attain a degree™ of musical 
proficiency equal in every way to that of the most experienced hand-performer. 


Hear and Play the ANGELUS instruments yourself. Write us 
for address of your nearest t representative and free booklet. 


_THE WILCOX & WHITE co. 








MERIDEN, Conn. » Established 1876, Regent House, Regent St., LONDON. 
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To the Two Million Users 
of the Gillette Safety Razor 


OU know the peculiar satis- 
faction of shaving with a 
Gillette—the convenience 

—the economy—the ease. You 
know you would not be without it 
for ten times its cost. You know 
it needs no stropping, no honing. 
That it is the only safety razor that 
is safe (cannot cut your face) and 
the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 


But you do not know that your Gil- 
lette has grown more valuable in the 
last sixty days— increased its efficiency 
— taken a ten year leap ahead — by 
the introduction of the wonderful new- 














If ever there was a time when you should 
urge your friends to try the Gillette it is 
now. ‘Tell them to join the Gillette-Five- 
Minute-Club of Morning Shavers. Save 
their money and their patience — and have 
clean faces ad/ the time. 


New process Gillette blades are paper 
thin, flexible, with a hard mirror-like finish 
and a marvelous keenness and durability — 
the finest shaving edges ever known. 

These blades are packed in handsome 
nickel-plated boxes, hermetically sealed, 
sanitary, damp-proof, anti-rust and anti- 
septic. 


Price per set of 12 new blades (24 cut- 
ting edges) $1.00, 


Standard Gillette Razor with 12 blades, 
$5.00. 


‘ 


ets, $6.50 to $50.00. 
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IVORY SOAP—FOR CLEANING OSTRICH FEATHERS 


A Southern woman writes us of her experience in cleaning an 


ostrich feather, which was so badly soiled by rain and soot, that even a 
professional cleaner would not guarantee to put it in first-class condition. 


We make this extract from her letter: 


Another proof—if proof were needed—of the fact that for every 
purpose that involves the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, 


Ivory Soap is unequalled. 


Ivory Soap - 994%%0 Per Cent. Pure. 


a> i 
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Swill 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 


1909 


Alls Wel! 
ann) pornling by WinsLOWw Homan 


Consists of four subjects 
taken by special permis- 
sionfromfamousAmerican 
Art Galleries, as follows: 











The Subjects for Swift’s Premium Calendar 1909 are 
“Going to Pasture”’—G. S. Truesdell. In “Song of the Lark” — Jules Breton. In 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington. Art Institute of Chicago. 


“All's Well”— Winslow Homer. In Boston “The Sisters”— 4. W’. Bouguereau. In 
Museum of Fine Arts. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
These famous masterpieces are faithfully reproduced by the latest stone printing art to bring out 

the true colorings of the original. Each picture is 10x15 inches, with no advertising, and makes a 

handsome subject for framing. 


How Swift’s Premium Calendar can be obtained 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; Or—One cap from a jar of Swift’s Beef Extract; 
Or— Ten Wool Soap wrappers. 


Always remember that the Aighest quality of Ham and Bacon is Swift’s Premium—of uniform 
tenderness and flavor the year ’round. Address 


Swift & Company, Dept. 35, Chicago, Iil. 














“A Perfect Food”’ 


BaKer’s Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet “Good 
Words from Good 
House keepers’’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 





Absolutely Pure 


The << Se. att Ps — EUROPE AND AMERICA 
made w 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate | """""" Poncuestes. mass. 











Can’t 


find a reason for your aches 
and ails, leave off coffee ro 
days and use 


POSTUM 


That may clear up matters. “OF 


The Gift That Pleases Everybody 
ma Useful Forever To All Who Write 


“There’s a Reason” 





Early Selections 
stiretit coscs: Yoon ch Sota ee 
a box, is solation. From a. ers. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. ae reg ak wan 
U S. A _ Boston ; 209 State St., Chicago ; 134 Mar- 
San Francisco; 136 St. James St., Mon’ le 
een St., San Fi St. J St., Montreal, 
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